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GAZETTEER 

OF THE 

HOOGHLY -DISTRICT 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAf ASPECTS. 

The district of Hooglily forms paii of the Burdwan Division, and CIbsbbal 
lies between 22" 36' and 23° 14' north latitude, and between 
87° 30' and 88 ° 3o' oast longitude. It extends over 1,189 square 
miles, and, at the census of 1911, contained a population of 
1,090,097 persons.* In^rea it is slightly smaller than Gloucester¬ 
shire, while its population is double that of Surrey.t The district 
headquarters a 56 at llooghly, situated on the right bank of the 
river ; llooghly in 22° 55' north latitude and 88 ° 24' east 
longitude. The name llooghly is probably derived fi'om the 
hogfa {Tpjihd elephantma)^t a tall reed which grows in abundance 
on the river banks and in the marshy lowlands below them. 

The district is bounded on the north by the district of Bur- 
dwan; on Hmj east by the river Hooghly; on the south by the 
district of HoTSTah; and on the west by the districts of Midna- 
pore, Bankura and Burdwan. The boundaries on three sides are, 
except for short distances, artificial, but there is a natural boun¬ 
dary on the cast, where the river Hooghly separates the district 
from the Ranaghat subdivision of the Nadia district and the 
Barrackporo subdivision of the 24-Pargana8. 

* In liK>l tht‘ area of the dUtrict was 1,191 square miles, xvitli a population of 
1,049,282, but Bome villages were subsequently transferred to the Bmrdwan 
district, 

t Statesman’s Year Book, 1911. 

J H. Blocbiuann, J, A. S, B., 1873, page 217, note. 
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Configura 

tion. 
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Natubal 

1)1TI- 

8IOV8. 

Uplands 


. In shape the district resembles an irregular ptirallelogram 
with fi triangfular projection on the extrenio wo^t lieyond the 
DwSrateswar river. The poiiion lying between the Hooghly and 
the Dwarakeawar is a flat alluvial plain iutei'socted by a niirabor 
of sluggish rivers and streams. The monotony of the dead level is 
broken by the raised village sites and high river baiikl; by a sandy 
ridge, 10 or 12 feet higli, east of the Dwarakeawar, wliieh runs 
close to, and was probably throw'n up l)y tJie Kana Dwarakeawar ; 
by artificial river ombankmonta, and by a high Jdngdl or embank¬ 
ment from Tribeni to Mah&nad. Between the rivers are a number 
of saucer-shaped depressions, w'hich, according to their level, form 
extensive marshes or still more extensive stretches of rice fields. 
These depressions receive tlie drainage of the surrounding lauds, 
and in the rains discharge their ccmtents by small channels into 
the larger streams. Such is the general appearance of this tract, 
but in reality the country slopes gradually from tlio nodh and 
west towards the south and east; slight as tlie slope is, it is 
clearly indicated by the courses of tlie rivers, streams and drainage 
channels. Along the bank of .the llooghly from Bagah near 
Jiret to Gthusuri near Howrah, the fall is from 28^ feet to 2U 
feet or only 2^ inches per mile; along tlie Dainodar from Korali 
to Paspur it is about 27| feet or a foot per mile ; and along tlie 
Dwarakeswar, from Puya to near Ghosepur, it is about 40 feet or a 
foot and a half per mile. The rise from oast to west may be 
gathered from the fact that Champadanga on the Damodur is 8 
feet and Arambagh 22^ foot higher than Baidyabati on the 
Hooghly. 

In the triangular poriion west of the Dw'arakeswar there is a 
noticeable change. The slope of the country is more marked ; the 
ground becomes slightly undulating; and the soil is rather rocky, 
debris of low laterite being found mixed with alluvium. The 
westernmost corner comprised in the Badanganj outpost is dis¬ 
tinctly rocky, being in fact a continuation, at a lowv.r elevation, of 
the uplands of Bishnupur. In this part of the district the general 
slope is from north-west to south-east; and the country is drained 
by a number of small streams, of which the Amodar Khal and 
the Tarajuli Khal are the chief. Swamps and low rice fields 
become less frequent, wliile patches of scrub jungle, tenanted by 
eopards and other wild animals, appear, here and there. 

For practical purposes, the district may be regarded as con - 
taiuing two main natural divisions, the plains and the uplands, 
the river Dwarakeswar forming the dividing lino. The uplands 
are all comprised in thana Goghat, which has an area of 140 
square miles or less than one-eighth of the district area. Here 
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there is a perceptible rise in the surface, the drainage of which 
is carried off hy numerous small streams. They all ultimately 
debouch into the Dwarakeswar, and all have the usual characteris¬ 
tics of hill streams. They liave a rapid current rising suddenly 
and falling as suddenly, tl^ey are generally dry after the rains, 
and they have sandy beds. 

The remainder of the district presents several yarieties of Char^. 
deltaic foimation. Firsts the big rivers are busy throwing up 
ch'it'H year after year, a process of lan^ formation which, is best 
seen in tJio Ifooghly. Its deep stj^am is constantly varying its 
course, now swinging to the left ^and now to the right, cutting 
away the bank on one side and rebuilding it on the other, and 
all the while foimiing islands or banks on the sides or in the 
middle of its bed Successive floods ar.d deposits of silt or sand add 
to the latter, and t hus gradually raise the c/nirs permanently above 
flood-level ; or they sweep away the mobile deposits until no trace 
of the char is visible. This work of alluviation and diluviation 
goes on chiefly at tlie river bends or at the point of confluence 
with other streams, where the •c-urrent is olmtructed or becomes 
sluggish For example, in the large bend between GuptipftrA 
and Sukhsagar, or at its confluence "^^ith the Kunti at Nayasarai, 
numerous chars have been tlmown up, and the deep mid-stream is 
frequently changing and incidentally furnishing a fruitful source 
of litigation^ • 

Further inland, between the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar, Lowland*, 
there is a trad of low-lying land, which, unless protected by 
embanlments, ft more or less liable to constant floods, as the 
boundary rivers, with tlioir connected streams, are gradually raising 
their beds by annual deposits of silt and sand. In the rains this 
tract becomes a slieet of water, from which the rillage sites 
stand out like small islands. Owing to its liability to sub¬ 
mersion, cultivatiou is precarious. The peasant cannot count 
with ceriainfy on getting a good crop of printer rice; no 
upland crops, such as jute, dus rice, or vegetables, can be safely 
grown; and roads cannot bo properly kept up The smaller 
streams also come down in flood, and frequently change their 
courses, intertwining ■VN’ith oiie another in the lower parts of their 
courses in the most unexpected way. They also add to the general 
uncertainty of the crops, for if they deposit alluvial silt, excel¬ 
lent ralit crops are raised, but if sand, the laud becomes sterile. 

In thanas Arambagh and Klianakiil, covering an area ol 261 
square miles, those conditions add considerably to the diflBcultiec 
of administration, direct postal communication with Hooghly being 
often integrupted in the rains. The general effect, however, is 

• • B 2 
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that the land level is being slowly raised, and in time the greater 
part will probably be raised so high as to be above ordinary 
floods. 

In the tract bounded by the Hooghly.and the D^modar the 
rivers are restraiued by embankments, and, thb level of the 
country being somewhat higher, the crops are fairly secure against 
floods. Tbis area can be broadly divided into two sections, the 
high riparian strips of land along the banks of the rivers and the 
saucer-shaped depressions between them. The former are more or 
lesp occupied by village sites or . high lands growing jute, autumn 
rice or vegetables. The depressions are turned into extensive rice 
flejds, or, if still lower in level, form long marshes. These marshy 
depressions are especially numerous in the Serampore sub¬ 
division, being found between the Hooghly and the Sarasw'ati 
{i.e, the Dankuni marsh), between the Saraswati and the Kausiki, 
betw'een the Kausiki and Kana Damodar, and between the Kana 
Pamodar and the main channel of the Damodar. Another pecu- 
larity is that most of the smaller streams have more or less silted 
up and have no visible outfall-r-a fact which accounts for the 
frequency with which the name kana (one-eyed) is applied to them. 
Such silting, up is particularly noticeable in the Hooghly suMivi- 
sion above the Kana Nadi. Numerous small channels drain this 
tract during the rains, but they are so much silted up, tliat tliero is 
no current after the cessation of the monsoon. The styeam is then 
represented by a succession of stagnant pools in the deeper parts of 
its bed, while the land, being undrained except by percolation, 
becomes water-logged. Ihanas Polba, DhaniakhaH and Pandua, 
furnish num lous instances of this feature of the river system. 

The seen ry on the upper reaches of the Hooghly has a quiet, 
if somewhat monotonous, beauty, its bank being lined with ghats^ 
orchards, white-washed houses and temples, interspersed with 
clumps of bamboos, palms and other trees. In the lower reaches, 
however, each bend of the river seems to open” up a fresh 
vista of modern mills, and the impression of commercial and 
industrial activity which these convey is confirmed by the 
river-borne trafiio of steamers and launches, barges moving slowly 
along, large boats, of a model centuries old, with flimsy sails 
outspread, and small skiffs {pamis) going from bank to bank. 
Above Tribeni the quieter village life predominates—^men batliiiig, 
women going up and down the bank with water-jars, boats 
moored alongside or plying on the river. The bank itself is lined 
with palms, bamboos and mango trees; while the char a are covered 
with splendid crops of vegetables, tobacco or mustard. In the 
interior, the same scene is reproduced on a smaller scale on all the 
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larger waterways. Away from the riverside every village is 
surrounded hy groves of mangoes and bamboos, with feathery 
palms and tall coconuts risiDg above them. This belt of vegetation 
is ringed round by fields of jute or autumn rice; and in the 
lower levels ^ire wide stretches of green winter rice spreading down 
to the edges of muddy reed-covered marshes. Occasionally during 
the rainy season, after very heavy rain, the marsh watep rises to the 
level of the villages, sometimes even c)verflowing into them •, and 
the whole countryside is converted into a sheet of water, communi¬ 
cation being kept up by boats* or by means of paths over*the 
embankments and the boundaries^of the fields. 

In the uplands of Goghat th&nathe scenery changes. The land 
becomes undulhting and is less liable to floods. The luxuriant 
groves and thick undergro'wdh give place to scrub-jungle and 
clumps of larger trees; the depressions are fewer, and the fields of 
winter rice less common ; the streams have sandy beds and a rapid 
ooui -80 ; the villages are fewer and more sparsely populated. As 
one proceeds further west, the scenery grows more picturesque, and 
furnishes a contrast to the som^R'hat monotonous scenery of the 
plain which occupies the remainder of the district. 

The district is mainly the product of its rivers,'and is still 
watered, drained and partially changed by them. Hence for a ® 
correct knowledge ofnts physiography, as w’ell as of its economic 
and saiiltih’y conditions, a description of the river system is of no 
little importance. Under this term are included, first, the large 
rivers, seconiUj;, the smaller rireams, and lastly, the village chan¬ 
nels. The large rivers are four in number, viz., the Hooghly, 
forming the eastern boundary, the D&modar separating the Seram- 
pore subdiviliion from the Arambagh th&na, the Dwarakeswar 
forming the diviiling line between the latter, and the Goghat 
thana, and its continuation, the Rupnarayan, forming the south¬ 
western boundary for many miles. The smaller streams, as a 
rule, flow from north to south and are either the offshoots or tribu¬ 
taries of the big rivers. They are fairly numerous, and form the 
main drainage channels of the district. Among them may be 
mentioned the Behula, the Kanii Nadi, the Kunti Nadi (also 
called the Magra Khal or Kan& Nadi), the Saraswati, the Kausiki, 
the Kantul with the Gopalnagar,the Khia with the Julka, theKana 
Damodar, the Madaiia, the Besia or Sankibhang&, the Mundes- 
wari, the Kana Dw'arakeswar, the Sankrft, the Jhumjhumi, the 
Amodar and the Tarajuli. Lastly, there are the village channels 
draining the village low lands, which in the rains usually join the 
larger streams or discharge their waters into one or other of them, 
but are often so silted up as to have no visible outfall. After 
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the raius their water is lost mainly by percolation, all that is 
left b^ing stagnant pools in the deeper portions* of the river 
beds. 

The western bank of the Ilooghly is* high and, where not 
occupied by houses, is covered by thiol®vegetation, 4 'xcopt where 
c/#rtr8 have been thrown up. The Duiiiodar is embanked 
all along itc eastern bank and is low-lying on tlio opposite side. 
The Dwarakeswar is boui\,ded on the* west by the iiplands and 
southwards from BMi Diwtaganj by embankments, 'with the 
re^lt that floods are confined t<r the river bed and t4ie low'-lying 
Arambiigh and Khanakul thapas. In the w'estern part of the 
Hoogidy and Serampore subdivisions the naiTow' silled-up channels 
are unable to cairy off "with sufficient rapidity the Volume of water 
■which pours into them in times of heavy rain. They eonsetpieutly 
overflow', causing considerable damage to tlie crops in ilianas 
Kriatanagar and Chanditala in the Serampore subdivision, and 
low'er down in thana Jagatb^llablipur and tlie eastern part of 
thana Anita in the Uowrah district. 

Hoogbly, The Ilooghly river, or, as it should be n.ore eonectly described, 
the BhSgirathi branch of the Ganges, has three distinct sections, 
the upper Section from the point of bifurcation to its contluence 
■with the Jalangi at Nadia, the central section from Niulii to its 
confluence with the Rnpnarayan at llooglilj Boint, and the lower 
section from Ilooghly Point to the sea. 'Plie central .Veefion is a 
little more than 120 miles long, of wliicli oO miles lie along the 
eastern boundary of Ilooghly district. The river,first touclies the 
district opposite Santipur, below wliich it tunis to the south-east past 
Guptipara, Balagarh, Jiret and Sukhsagar (in the Nadia district), 
forming several large chava as it swings from one sidb to tlie other. 
From Sukhsagar it runs south-w'est to Tribeni and then nearly 
south up to Hooghly tow’n and Chinsura, after w'hich it follow’s a 
southerly course, w'iuding altemately from west jo east, until 
M&hesh is touched. The river then flow's nearly south up to the 
outfall of the Bally Khal, wliich is port of the southern boundary 
of Hooghly. The channel narrows from south to noiih, being in 
the winter mouths about three-quarters of a mile wide opposite 
IJttarpara, half that width at Hooghly and Bansberia, and a httlo 
less than half of it at GuptipSrd. In the rains, wdien the charsi and 
islands are submerged, it becomes more than a mile wide and os 
much as a mile and half at UttarparS. In the summer the river 
shrinks much in breadth, and the height of water falls considerably. 
It is navigable by large boats and river steamers throughout 
the year; but in the hot weather navigation is precarious for 
river steamers in the northern reaches, as the depth of iwater falls 
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to 6 feet, and the channel, winding rapidly from east to west 
through the fharn and islands, is very tortuous. • 

The mean level of the water is affected not only by floods, but 
also by tides and bores.* During the freshet months, i.e., July to 
September,' ^uc*li a volumf* of water is brought down that no tide is 
felt, and the current is kTiown as ek-tdnd or one-sided. In the dry 
season the upward tidal stream and the tidal rise and,fall are felt 
distinctly throughout this^portion of its course. The high water of 
the spring tides comes up to Ohinsura between three and four in 
the afternoon. Its velocity, which at Calcutta is 18 miles an hour, 
diminishes as it advances nortlyvards. The difference between 
low and high water is 7 to 8 feet at Cliinsura, the difference 
between neap ttud spring tides being 3 to 4 feet. Further up, the 
rise becomes smaller and ^nailer. Boros occur in the hot months 
(March to May) at perigee springs, with more or less violenoe» 
according as tidal conditions are favourable or not and tbe southerly 
breezes are strong or feeble. The J)ore diminishes in force in its 
passage up from Calcutta, and at its highest may be 2 feet high at 
Chinsura. • 

The banks are generally sloping and closely cultivated. Sandy 
chars have been formed on both sides of the river, e.y^, at Gupti- 
pilra, Balagarli, Jiret, Bandel, Bhadreswar, Baidyabati and 
Mahesh. These charm are generally uncultivated, being covered 
with and ofteij impede navigation in the hot weather 

months. There ore also several islands in the bed of the river 
above Bansberiji, e.g., at Tribeni, Nayasarai, between Jiret and 
Balagarh, and'opposite Chagda and Guptipara. Fine rabi crops are 
grown on them, and vegetables, especially patois and water melons, 
are cultivated for export lo the Calcutta market. Some of these 
islands must have been formed long ago to judge from the old trees 
and villages on them. 

The following streams join the river Hooghly from the west, 
viz., (i) tho'Behula, (2) Kana Nadi, (3) Kunti Nadi or Magra 
Khrd, (4) Baidyabati Khsl, (5) Serampore Khal, and (6) Bally 
Khal. The Saraswati branches off from it below Tribeni and 
rejoins it lower down at Sankrail in the Howrah district. 
These are now small streams and add little to the body of water in 
the Hooghly. 

The next large river is the Damodar, which in some respects is 
even more important than the Hooghly. It enters the district 
from the norih between the villages of Shahpur and Habibpur, 
and flows south, winding alternately from west to east and 
separating the ArambSgh subdivision from the rest of the district. 
From above Bajbolh&t it forms the boundary between this district 
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and Howrah, and then passes southward through the latter 
district. Includiug 8 miles along the boundary, the total length 
of the river in Hooghly is about 28 miles. 

In the upper portion of its course the 'Daniodar has a rapid 
flow and brings down vast quantitiei of silt irqjii the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. It leaves the Hassfiribigh district at a height of 
only 582 feet above sea-level, and it has a length of over 250 
miles from this point till it^ eonflueijce "with the Hooghly. In its 
lower reaches, therefore, it assumes a deltaic character, throwing 
off’distributaries instead of recei/ing affluent a. b'omierly its flood 
volume, passing along these braqchos, as well as down its main 
channel, overspread a large part of Hooghly and Howrah ; but 
most of them have now more or less silted up, while the Damodar 
itself is restrained on the east side by a high embankment. 
The result is that its ravages have in recent years been confined to 
a limited tract on the west, but their effects in this tract have been 
intensified. After very heavy,.rainfall, moreover, it often thi'ea- 
tens to overtop or breach the embankment, and causes no 
little anxiety. Not only is it jhstly dreaded for its destructive 
floods, but it is also notorious for the frequency with which it 
changes its course. The changes will bo described later in this 
chapter. 

The bed of the Damodar is sandy and averages half-a-milo in 
width. It is fordable at many places in t^ie hot and dfdd seasons, 
and is then not navigable by boats. In the rains it is nowhere 
fordable, and a few country boats gb dow'n stream* with cargoes of 
rice. Since the formation of a breach in the western bank at 
Begua in the Burdwan district, a largo quantity of its water has 
been diverted to the Mundesw’ari through a new khat known as the 
Besia Khal, so that the main channel has shrunk perceptibly in 
size and volume. In this portion of its course the river is too far 
off from the sea to bo affected by tides or bores. No islands have 
been formed in its bed; but several sandy grass-covered chars have 
been thrown up on either bank, some of which are under culti¬ 
vation. The banks are weU-defined, and vary from 10 to 15 feet 
in height. Cultivation often extends up to their margin, but on 
the west, as far the Besia Khal, the land is largely covered with 
sand or otherwise rendered uncultivable for a width of about 2 
miles. "When silt is deposited and the water can be easily 
drained off, rich rabi crops are raised. 

The third large river, the Dw&rakeswar, enters the district 
between the villages of Mandolghati and Mahi&ri and forms its 
north-western boundary for 7 miles, separating the Goghat thana 
first from the Bishnupur subdivision of Bankura and next from 
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the headquarters suhdivisioii of Burdwan. After flowing for 
14 miles through the district, it divides into two branches a 
mile below Bali Diwanganj. The western branch, called the Jhum- 
jhumi, after a course of 3 miles, enters the Ghatal subdivisou of 
Miduapore'apd falls into 4he Silai; while a minor distributary, 
turning east, reunites with the Sankra, some few miles above 
Bandar. The eastern branch, the Sankra, flows* south-east 
through the Arambagh tand Khanakul than as, is next joined by 
a distributary of the Jhumjhumi, and lower down, at Bandar, 
unites with the Silai to foim the Eupnarayan. • 

The bed of the Dwarakeswar^ as well as of its branches, is 
sandy, and varies from half a mile to a quarter of a mile in width. 

It is navigable t)nly in the rains, when large country boats pass 
up and down to the iTupnarayan, During the remainder of 
the year it is fordable at most places ; and in the hot weather 
a bamboo foot-bridge is thrown across it at Arambagh town. 

The river is not embanked in th(i northern part; but the banks 
are fairly high, varying from 0 to 15 feet. From Bali on 
the west and from Mubai'akpur fln the east there are embankments 
for some seven miles; wliile two more embankments extend 
from the point at whidi it bifurcates, joining orfe another a 
little above Chiipsa. The eastern embankment from Mubarakpur 
has been breached in several places and gives Kttle protection 
to the filhigea on th5,t side. Several sandy chars have been 
thrown up on either bank, which, as a rule, are uncultivated 
except near Ar4mbagh town. * 

The Itiipnarayan is formed by the junction of the Silai mth Rup. 
the branches of the Dwarakeswar near Bandar. It runs south- 
east for 8 miles, forming the district boundary, and is joined at 
the extreme south-east, opposite Ilanichak, by the Kana Dwarak¬ 
eswar. The junction is not sliewn in the survey map. The tide 
runs up as far as Bandar; and the river is navigable throughout 
by boats of tliree to four tons burden and by small inland steamers. 

Among the smaller streams several may be mentioned. The Gangan 
Gangan or Behula rises in the Burdwan district, touches this Behuis. 
district below Baddipur (in the KMna subdivision), and then 
divides into two branches, both called Behula. The northern 
branch after a circuitous course falls into the Hooghly near 
Somra. The southern branch cuts across the district and falls into 
the Magra Khkl half-a mile west of Nayasarai. This stream has a 
muddy bed and is probably a remnant of one of the old courses of 
the Damodar. 

The Kunti Nadi branches oS from the Damodar just below ^unti or 
Salimkb&d in the BurdwSn district, and flows south-east to 
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Bandipur and then east to Gopalnagar. Then, curiously 
enough, it turns north-east, running nearly parallel to the 
Saraswati, till it falls into the Hooghly at Nayftsarai after 
describing a complete soiuioircle. The* upper part is known 
as the Kana Nadi, and is fluslied annually froip'tlie Eden 
Canal ; the central part is known as the Kunti Nadi ; and the 
brn’er reach for a few miles as the MagrS Khal. It has some flow 
of water all the year round, and large country boats go up 
from Nayasarai to Rajhat, a distance of 8 miles. In old 
days tliis stream apparently cformed a main channel of the 
Daniodar for some time. It is jpined near Ukli in its nortli-east- 
ward ^'ourney by the Gliia, which is fed from the north by the 
Kautul and Gopalnagar streams, and from th(^ south by the 
Julka, all three draining thana Dhaniakhali. The stream has 
altogether a length of oO miles, of whicli 44 miles are in the 
Hooghly district. 

The Saraswati branches out from the Hooghly below Tribeni. 
It flows at first south-east for a mile and a half, and tlien runs 
south, parallel to and >\ithin three«mileB of the main river. Behind 
Chandernagore it curves to the south-west up to the village of 
Burai, west.of Serampore town, and then goes south east till it 
enters Howrah district, rejoining the Hooghly above Sankrail 
Below Tribeni the river is only 10 or 12 feet wide and a foot 
deep in the liot weather, but in the raius'jts width intri-eiises to a 
quarter of a mile and its depth to about 10 feet. Half a century 
ago it was a dead river, represented merely by a cliaiii of pcjols ; 
but water was let into it in connection with tlib Eden Canal 
scheme, by a cut from the Kana Nadi near Gopalnagar ; and it is 
now even in the summer a running, though tiny, stream. Though 
much silted up, its banks are fairly high (10 to 15 feet) and are 
still densely populated, specitdly in the south, where there are 
several large villages, such as Burai, Baksa, Janai, Chanditala 
and Kalipur. 

Below Tribeni several creeks fall into the Hooghly after drain¬ 
ing the interior. The southernmost of them is the Bali (Bally) 
Khal, wliich forms the southern boundary of the district for several 
miles. It drains the Dankuni marsh, and is now used as the 
outfall of the Dankuni drainage channel. In its lower reaches 
it is navigable throughout the year by boats of fair size, and is 
not fordable. Both the bed and banks are clayey, and furnish 
exellent material for the manufacture of bricks. 

The western part of the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions 
is drained by several streams, apparently old offshoots of the Da- 
modar. One of these, the K4na Damodar, was apparently 
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once a large channel. It branched off from the Damodar a few 
miles below SalimabSd in the Burdwan district, but its m«uth is 
now more or less silted up. It is flushed yearly, however, from 
the Eden Canal. Flowing south, it is joined south-east of Krista- 
nagar by t ^(4 llSlausiki, th« reclamation of which has recently been 
taken up by Grovemment with the help of private couliibutions. 

TJie combined stream then passes into the Howrah district past 
Jagaiballabhpur, and faUtt into the Hooghly at Sijberia, a mile 
above TJluboria. In this portion of its course the stream, which is 
known as tike Kalsapa or Kansoiia Khal, has been converted into 
the outfall of the Uiij&pur Drain^e Channel. 

The Madiiria Khal rises north of Champadanga and passing 
into the llo'W'flih district falls into the Damodar above Amta 
town. In its course thrSugTi Hooghly it is called the Bauabanda. 
Becently, its overflow having caused much damage to crops near 
Amts, the embankment along it has been raised and strength¬ 
ened. Originally this stream appears to have debouched from 
the Damodar, but its intake has been closed by the embankment 
along its western bank. • 

Between the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar lie the Besia Bosia. 
Khal, the Mundeswari, and the Kaua Dwarakeswar or Dhalkisor. 

Tlie Besia Khal has been scoured out by the Damodar pouring • 
through the breach at Begua in the Burdwan district. It flows 
south thrJ^igh Arambagh thana, nearly parallel to and ■tt'ithin two 
miles of tlie main Damodar and falls into the Mundeswari above 
Ilarinkhola. P is not shown on the survey map, but its des¬ 
tructive floods spretul from the Mundeswari on the west to the 
Damodar on the east. 

The Mulideswari rises in the Burdwan district, and flows Mun.ief. 
south-east till joined by the Besia Khal above Harinkhola, where 
it crosses the old Benares Boad. It then flows southwards and 
falls into the Kana Dwarakeswar at Hayatpur. At its junction 
with the Besia Khal it is, in the cold weather, 20 yards wide 
and between 2 to 3 feet deep ; while at Hayatpur it attains 
a \sidtli of 60 yards with a depth of 4 to 6 feet. It is fordable 
above Hayatpur after the rains, but small canoes ply up to 
Harinkhola throughout the year. 

The Kana Dwarakeswar or Dhalkishor branches off from the KSni 
main Dwarakeswar at Chandur, 2 miles above Arambagh town, 
and then flows south-east until it joins the Mundeswari at HaySt- 
pur. The combined stream, under the name of the Kana Nadi, 
turns south-west up to Khinakul, and then south, falUng into the 
Bupn&rayan opposite Baniehnk. It has almost silted up at its 
intake, «nd where it is crossed by the old Benares Boad, is nearly 
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dry during the winter months. Below Basantapur it increases 
in size*, and, where crossed by the Mayapur-IChauakul lload, is a 
sluggisli swampy stream some 20 feet broad and 2 feet deep. At 
Haycitpiir, before its junction with the •Muudeswari, it is about 
20 yards broad ; but at Sikaiularpur, miles fuiiljw down, it is 
some (50 yards wide with a depth of 5 or (5 feet in the cold 
weather. Below Khanakiil it is not fordable, and large boats can 
go up to that place from the Rupnarayan in the raius and eai’ly 
winter ; while smaller boats ply above Hay at pur throughout the 
year. The southerly portion 4of its course from Jvlianjikul to 
Raniehak is not shewn on the sprvey map. 

Aiiioilar • The Amodar is a small stream which, (coming from the 
jull kLTi BaiIkura district, flows south-east through Gog^iat tliana, past 
Bhitargarh or Garh Maudaran, and "Is joined by the Tarajuli 
Khal at the district boundary. The ('ombiued stream passes 
through the Ghatal subdivision and falls into the Jhumjhumi 
branch of the Dwarakeswar ,river. The Amodar is not sliewn in 
any old map, but it is mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bengali poem Chandi as having*been crossed by the author in his 
journey from his home in Burdwan to the Miduapore district. 

The Tarajuli Khal also rises in the Bankura district, and skirt- 
• ing the south-western boundary of the lloogldy district, joins the 
Amodar G miles below Uajipur. Both tlnsso streams have the 
usual characteristics of hill streams, viz.J, a quick cuAe'lit, banks 
of hard soil and gravelly beds. Except iu the raius, they are 
fordable throughout the year, 

Chaxoes Even during the few centuries for which records are available, 
IK THE there have been many great changes in the courses of thy livers 

corBSEs. iu this riverain district. In the river Hooghly tlio •north-eastern 
portion of its course has boon specially affected. Hero several 
ehftfs have formed, and the channel has 8liifte<l eastwards and 
become more and more tortuous. The map of Stavorinus (17G9), 
for example, showed Guptipara to the east of the Ganges, whereas 
it now lies west of the main channel, the river, which apparent¬ 
ly once flowed just below this village, having receded a mile east¬ 
wards. One main cause of this diversion to the east was the 
shrinkage of the Jalangi or Khari, once a largo river which 
discharged a large volume of water into the Hooghly and so 
kept its course fairly well to the south. Now that the Jalangi 
has diminished in size and volume, the Hooghly is tracking 
more and more to the east, and is encroaching steadily on the 
Nadia side. Lower down, there have boon some changes in the 
charn, of which one may specially be noticed. In the seventies of 
last century an island was formed opposite SSndoswartaU below 
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the college at Ohinsura. It grew in size, and trees also sprung 
up on it, but - it was swept away one night in the rainy season of 
1898. 

There is a general hnpression that the central section of the 
llooghly lutfe, grown shallower. Of its depth before large Euro¬ 
pean vessels began to go up it we have no record. The earliest 
luentioD of its depth by an European appears to be that of Cesare 
Federici, who remarked (1580 A. D.):—“From thence Bator up¬ 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very 
shallowe and.littlo water”; but, hs> adds -“In theport of Satagan 
every yeero lade (hirtie or five an^l thirtie ships great and small”. 
According to a Muhammadan account, the Portuguese ii>lt)32 
hod a large veSiel with nearly two thousand peraons on board 
moored in the river off TTo^ghly town. Again, in a letter of 
the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, Madras, dated 31st 
December 1002, it is stated: —“We take notice that Captain 
Elliott liath left a writeing Avith ypu that it is hazardless to goe 
up for Hugely and tliat the Dutch have shipps of OOO tons that 
Tyde it up thither. ’ Besides thts, we know that in the latter half 
of the ITtli century, sliips, like the Falcon^ and large sloops, like 
the Arvimll aud the Ganges, came up to the English factory at the 
same place. Bowrey’s Chart and the Pilot Chart (1088 and 1703) * 

shew 4 fathoms of water at llooghly gradually increasing to or 
0 fathonia^pposite Baranagar. In March 1757, the three largest 
sliips of the Company's navy, with 50 to 70 guns, sailed up to 
Chaudernagore,, tliough on a’higli. tide All these facts go to 
show that the depth of water has really been decreasing. This 
decrease may bo partly due to the silting up of the bed aud 
partly to the* diminished supply of water which it receives from 
its own intake aud also from its tributaries, like the Jalangi and 
the DSmodar. 

The chaiijges in the Saraswati are still more marked. The Suriiswaii. 
place where the three streams branch oif (Tribeni, i.c., three- 
braided) is described in a Sanskrit poem, Pavanadutom, as far 
back as the 12th century A. D.; it is also mentioned, •with a 
slight change of name, in Muhammadan inscriptions and books 
of the 13th co’.itury and later; and it is shown as a large stream 
in maps as late as that of Valentijn (based on information 
gathered in l0tU)-70). It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it formed the main channel of the llooghly, though country 
boats aud small sloops undoubtedly used it for inland traffic, as 
on its banks lay, and st ill lie, ixipulous villages. Apparently, it 
formerly received water from the Kana Nadi through a small 
branch taking off near Ukli, but it gradually silted up, until in 
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EeniieU’s time (1779-81) it hfld dwindled down to a small stream, 
and, eicept for a few miles, had become a dead river unnavigable 
after the rains. Lately, some water has been let in by a cut 
from the Kan& Nadi, but not enough td permit 1 ho passage of 
cargo boats throughout its length. “ , 

The changes in the course of the Damodar have boon not 
only numerous, but also important in view of the effect they have 
had on the history not only of IloOghly district, but also of 
Howrah and Burdwan. They can be only briefly touched upon 
here. Beginning from the mufh, one of its old branches was 
the Banka, which now rises in thana (lalsi, flows past Burdwan 
torvTi,*and falls into the Khari, which in its turn joins the Bh&^i- 
rathi 0 miles above Kalna. Bennoll’a Atlas show^s tlic Banka as 
branching off from the Damodar. a litTle south-west of Burdwan 
town and falling into the Khari, and thou into the Bliagiratlii 
above Kaln& as at present; while, after the junction wulh the 
Khari, a branch (evidently the present Behula I) went soutJi- 
wards, debouching lower down above Balagarh. In Valentijn's 
map (Cora 1G70) a large stream “branched oil from the Damodar 
some distance below Burdwan and above “Silimuth” (Sidiraabadj, 
and going noifh-east fell into the B]v6girathi above “Amboc’' 
(Ambika Kaloa). Judging from the position of its outfall, tliis 
was most probably the old course of the Baitka. 

The most important of the old chaniicls by wliicli'tlio Damo¬ 
dar found its way into the Hooghly wore at Nayasarai, G miles 
above Tribeni. Here traces of at least three cliannels can still 
be found. The northernmost and shortest channel seems (c 
have passed north of the (Jd village of KTilingram and then 
south-east to Nayasarai, south of Boinclii. Paiidiia alid Khauyan. 
The middle channel, which was probably next in point of time, 
flowed south of the old fort at Kulingram, then south-east to the 
north of Dwarbasini and Mahanild, up to Magraganj, and then 
north-east to Nayasarai. The high embankment extending for 
8 miles from Tribeni to Mahanad on the west was apparently 
raised to protect the adjoining country against its incursions. 
Between it. and the first channel there is still a long line of 
marshes, called after it the Khanyan marslies, while (races of 
their beds are ftmnd in the Kasai r oar Panduft (the first channel), 
and in the Kantul and Kedamiati near Dwarbasini One of 
these two channels, probably the second, is shown in the map of 
De Barros (looG-lOlG), and also in that of Plaov (1050), as a 
largo stream flowing first south-east and then duo oast to the 
Bhagirathi, south of Chauma and north of Satgaon. The name 
Chauma still survives in that of pat yana Chaumuha (foiir^mouthed), 
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the Chamuh& of Snrkdr SulaimSnah&d in Todar Mai’s rent-rolL 
The second ckaunel is also perhaps the same as that shfTwn in 
Gastaldi'a map of Asia (dated A. D, 1501, but based on older 
materials) as flowing soiath-east and falling into the Ganges above 
Satg&on. * /■ 

Gradually, the most easterly braneli of the Damodar shifted 
still further south and assumed the tortuous course now known as Branch, 
the K4iia Nadi probably after an intermediate divoreion along 
the presetit bod of the Ghia. In Valentijn's map the 
outfall of a stream is indicated <ibove Tribeni, but as its wlnle 
eourso is not shown, it cannot stated definitely whether it 
ropresonis the mouth of the second or third channel. In RonneH’s 
Allas, however,'the third channel is distinctly entered under the 
name “ Old Dummodah’’^^an epithet wdiich shows that it had then 
ceased to bo a main channel of the Damodar. The process of silt¬ 
ing up was accelerated by the course it was forced to take, its 
easterly flow being barred by the high banks of the Saraswati. 

I’artly for the same reason, the other channels of the Damodar 
assumed a si'utherly and in the hwest reaches south-easterly course. 

No southerly branch appears in Gastaldi's map, probably o>nng to 
imperfect knowledge of the interior ; but De Barros.*followed by 
Blaev, clearly sliows a southerly braiuh with two mouths and • 
some large islands between Beter and Bisacol 3 ^ The lower mouth 
is that of^ne present i^ain channel opposite Falta Reach; and 
the U])por moutli is to bo identified with tliat of the Kana Kana 
Damodar at Sijberia, a mile above Ulubcria, In the maps 
and accounts (if the second half of the ITtli and the beginning of 
the 18th century, the lower course is uamtsl Rtuspas or Rasphuys 
and Mandalgiiat, tlie former being a Dutch and the latter an 
Indian name, Tlie other is shown jis a larger and broader river 
with small islands at its mouth and is called Jan Berdo or John 
Berdo (“ a river for great sliips,” according to the chart of ID'l), 
the Danei Buif/tdoi the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jaganufith temple 
of Buri. It would appear, therefore, that the Kana Damodar 
formed tlio main southerly channel up to the beginning of the I8th 
oeutury; its size and importance are still marked by the long 
marshes on both sides and by the jwpulous villages crowded on its 
banks. In Rennoirs time it had ceased to bo a large stream, and 
its upper course was not oven continued up to its source at Salima- 
bild. 

The present channel of the Damodar can be traced to tho Present 
second half of the ICth century in De Banos' map, in which it 
is shown as one of the main channels. It could not, however, 
have disgiharged the whole or even the greater part of the 
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water brought down by the Dftmodar, as its capacity dimi¬ 
nishes • by more than half from the bend at SeUlpur to Amta 
and by one-eighth from a point 16 miles west of BurdwSn 
to Amta. The suiplus flood-water partly* spilt over the country 
and was paiily discharged through other chacflelfifrsBch as the 
Banka, Kana Nadi, Kana Daniodar and Mad^ria Kh&l on the 
left side, and the Mundeswari and Dwarakeswar on the right 
side. Gradually, as the eastern branchei silted up at their mouths, 
this became the main channel, but it spilt for several miles on 
either bank and probably wicj-ened and deepened jts bed below 
Amta. About 55 years ago, the left aide was completely closed to 
spill by a high continuous embankment, while the right side was 
cleared by the removal of 20 miles of old embairkments. After 
this, the river overflowed the westerii Trav;t annually for a distance 
of several miles, till 20 years ago, when a groat flood burst through 
the right bank at Begua and scoured out a long channel, flowing 
parallel to the main stream at a distance of about 2 miles and 
finally swelling the volume convoyed by the Mundeswari. The 
combined stream, after joining the Kana Dwarakeswar, instead of 
coming eastward into the Damodar Khal, has forced its way south¬ 
wards and now falls into the llupnarayan opposite Eanlchak. The 
main channel htis shrunk perceptibly ; while the combined stream 
runs wider and deeper, carrying a large influx of water into the 
Eupnarayan in the flood season. ^ 

The Madaria or E&nabanda Khal is shown in Eeiinell’s Atlas 
(1779). It now rejoins the Damodar above Amtaj but in Eeunell’s 
time it did so several miles low'er down near Bagnan. Traces of 
this old course still survive in a number of ilahas or long deep 
pools in its bed, and also in the present Banspati Kkal on the east 
of the Damodar. 

On the west one finds in Eennell’s Atlas only one large branch, 
viz., that debouching from opposite Eajballiat, which threw olf an 
otfshoot towards the Kana Dwarakeswar, and after being joined by 
the Kiina lower down, fell into the Damodar above Amta. This 
is now known as the Damodar Khal and its otfshoot os the GujS. 
Khal, but the Kana Dwarakeswar no longer falls into it. 

The Mundeswari is an old stream, which, according to his bio¬ 
graphy, was crossed by Chaitanya about 1510 A.D., and by Kavi- 
kankan, the author of the poem Ohandx^ towards the end of the 
16th century. The river is called in these works the Mantreswar 
and the Mudai. In Yalentijn’s map the combined stream of the 
Mundeswari and KSna Dwarakeswar is shown as a large river issu¬ 
ing from the Damodar above SiUmath (Salimfibad) and falling 
into the Batraghata river (the modern RupnarSyan). In 
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Kennoll’s Atlas the Mundeswari falls into the Kana, hut its upper 
course is not shown. In the embankment map of 1854 and the 
present survey map it is entered under the name “ Moondasuree ” 
with two tributaries on Uie east, viz., Ihe Dansala or “Bansain” 
and the SaJK-wri'er “ Shauhpobhanga.” The stream, after receiving 
these two tributaries above Chanderbhau, ran south and was join^ 
by the Giija or Goga Khal; then turning south-west, jt fell into 
the Kana Dwarakeswar &\o\q Chingria village.^ In the embank' 
ment map of 1859, prepared after the* removal of the embank¬ 
ments on the right side of tlie rivei^ a change is noticeable. Fcgir 
tributaries are sliown, viz., beginning from the east, the Bachurda 
Klial, the Singer Klial, and two uauamed streams. The tlrst two 
joined the last two above Panlaliari, and the river thus formed 
fell into the Mundeswari abv;ro»Malaneha, which in its turn shifted 
its ('ourso a mile further west, falling as before into the Kana 
above Chingria. Since the formation of the Begua breach, a 
large part of the Damodar water has been passing through the 
Besia Kh&l, which may bo the easternmost of its old channels. 
The Bi!sia Khal falls into the Mundeswari a little above Harin- 
khola, and the united river then takes a sliori cut, and joins the 
Kana Dwarakeswar at llyatpur below the old aemai)liore tower. 
The influx of water from the Damodar has increased the size of 
the Mundeswari, and yicidentally made its bed clayey instead of 
sandy. • 

Lastly, the Dwarakeswar itself has undergone several important 
changes. It is shown in Vjilentiju’s map (toev/ l(j7U; os flowung 
oast of Sjanabatli (Jalianabad) and Canna Coel (Khanakul), and 
as falling into the ratraghala river (Kiipnaraj'an) This course 
is evidently llvit of the Kana bwanikeawar or Dhalkishor, which 
after its junction witli the Mundeswari flows past Klianakul. Tlio 
iweseut course appears in Wliitchurch’s map (1776) witli ‘ Jehana- 
bad ’ on the east, and ‘ Dewangung ’ and ‘ Gosepour' on its west. 
If ‘ Gosepour '•is correctly placed, the Sankra branch was then the 
main channel flowing further east. In Renuell's Atlas, however, 
the old Kana alone is shown as falling into tlio Damodar KhM the 
present course being indicated only as a small channel near 
liajgarh. In both the survey map and the embankment map 
of 1854 the present course is entered, together with f he bifurcarion 
of the river into the Jhumjhumi and (he 8ankra lower dewn • 
while the old Kana is made to join the Mundeswari above Chingria 
and then, running south-east, fall into the Damodar Khal. With 
the removal of the right embankments, all this ohauo-ed, the fii-st 
map prepared (in 1859) after the removM sliowing 'k new creek 
running ,8j>uth-we8t from Chingria to the Eupnarayan. On the 
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opening of the great hrooeh at Begiift, the Miindeswarl, now much 
swollen in volume, joined the KSna at Ilayatpiir several miles above 
Chingria ; and at present their united waters run southwards into 
the Eupnarayan It may be added ilmt the mouth by which it 
debouches at Chandur is much silteel up, and*th|St the Kana, 
receiving no water from tlie parent stream, except in the flood 
season, i&i a sluggisli and shallow waterway until joined by the 
MundeswarT, > 

As regards the present Dwarakeswar, its old course seems to 
have been idong the SankriV.branch, according to. Whitchurch; 
the Jhumjliumi apparently bpinthed out subsequently, to fall 
into, the maiii (haniiel, and later on into the Silai aflor a tortuous 
courae. All these features are sliown in the embfinkmont map of 
1854; and a later embankment mn'p also sliews tlie Sankra ns 
the main eliaunel. At present both the channels seem to bo of 
equal import anco. 

The osciUat ions of the Damodar and its connectod streams 
establish one impoitant fact, viz., tliat the streams have a general 
tendency to shift from soutli-east to south, and then to south-west. 
Another fact brouglit out clearly during ttie enquiries about the 
Damodar (Mubunkments was that the present main channel is too 
narrow for its flood disihargo and that, consequently, spilling over 
the banks cannot be avoided. The maximum flood d^cliarge of 
this liver, which drains a catchment bakin of Antes west of 

Burdwan, would bo about (!<•(',(Hit) cubic fec4 per sec-ond ; while 
the capacity of tlie chaunel at the Selulpur boqd is only 10f‘{,n81 
cubic feet, at Santospur (18 miles lower down) l('2,t>54 feet, at 
Serampore (2-4 miles from t'elaljurr) 05,237 foot,and at Anita (43J 
miles below Selrdpur. 7(i,915 feet only. ITeiico the maintenance 
of complete lines of embankments on both sidc^s, on their existing 
sites, was found impossible during lieavy floods. 

Tncre are no lake.s in the district, but a number of largo 
catchment basins are found in which water accumulates during the 
rains, forming long mores and marshes. Towards the close of the 
rains the lower lauds are c ctnveiied into swamps suitable for the 
cultivation of winter rice ; and tlie lowest lands lying between the 
raised banks of rivers liocomo jhih or extensive swamps. These 
jhiU are partly drained by rivulets, but generally (Contain water 
in the dry months. The largest number of marshes is found iu 
thanas Pandua and Polba in the Hooglily subdivision, in thftnns 
Chfinditala and Krisluiagar iu the Serampore subdivision, and in 
th&na Khanakul in the Arambagh subdivision. Several marshes 
are of conaiderablo size, e.g.^ the Khanyan marsh between the 
old siltod-up channels of the Damodar in thftna iPanduft, the 
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marah between the Ghi§ and the Kan& Nadi the Dankuni marsh 
between the Hooghly and the Saraswati, which is now drain*ed by 
the DSiikuni drainage channel, and the marsh between the 
DSmodar Ifhal ^nd the *Kana Dwar^keswar in thana Khanakul. 
The reeds grown on thefr banks are sold for matting; and their 
water is used to some extent for irrigating crops of sugarcane and 
spring rice. 

With the exception of Ihe Goghat thana, the entire district is 
alluvial in formation. In the river beds sands and sandy chars are 
common, the mnd being brought df)Wn from the uplands durllig 
floods and deposited wherever Uie stream is obstructed. The 
country inland has also been built up by silt deposits, the eastelu 
part by deposifs from the^ Hooghly, the western j)art of the 
Ilooghly and Serampore subdivisions by deposits from the 
Damodar, and thanas Arambfigh and Khanakul by the combined 
deposits of the Dtoodar. the Mundeswari and the Dwarakeswar. 
The depth of the deposits may be upalized from the fact that in a 
boring made at Chandernagore subangular gravel of quartz and 
felspar were met with at a depth of about loO feet*. The surface 
presents the general appearance of cup-shaped depressions between 
high river banks ; but slight dilferences are observaldi? in the soil. 
The silt deposits of the Ilooghly and the Saraswati are olaj'ey, 
rather sti^, not easily permeated by water, and hence hard to 
plough; wliile the silU of the Damodar is loamy, is easily 
percolated, and is, therefore, more friable. The tract further west 
consists of loan^ alluvium with a subsoil of tenacious clay and 
ghuting, ]() to do feet thick, beneath which are found green sand 
or other allu\’ial deposits Tlie greater part of the Goghat thana 
is rocky, consisting of the low laterito fringe of the Baukura 
uplands or of alluvium mixed ^nth laterito dtdnis. TJie only 
minerals extracted are laterite and kankar in thana Goghat 
and fine sand ]n the Kana Nadi at Magrii. limestone is said to 
be found along the border of the Midnnpore district. 

There are no forests in tlio district, but patches of scnib- 
junglo occur in thana GoghM, where plants characteristic of dry 
uplands make their appearance, such as species of GnuUna, 
Weniilandia^ Stipa^ Fmgm and Evf Ivulus, which are not found, or 
occur only as planted species, in the rice plain. The vegetation is, 
on the whole, however, somewhat spame, lacking both the lai-go 
trees of the uplands and the luxuriant undergrowth of the lowlands 
The rest of the Aramb&gh subdivision is too much cut up by 
rivers and creeks to permit of extensive cultivation, and has the 

• R.«D. Oldham, Manual of the Geology of In4ia (18y3), p. 434. 
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usual aquatic plants and niarsli weeds common to alluvial lauds. 
The tniot between the Damodar and tlie llooglilji* contains the 
plants generally found in Ijower Bengal, both cultivated and 
■wild. First, there are reeds, sedges and* aquatic plants in the 
marshes and swampy rice fields ; nexts weeds, and smaller 

plants in the fields and commons a little liighcr up ; histly, 
sun’ounding the village itself, a belt of bamboos, cocoanuts, palms, 
mangoes, figs, jack and other trees., Tlio river banks, wliero 
not occupied by liouses, <j''dfs or roads, are lined ivitli bamboos, 
figs, tamarisks and dato-palins with tliick undergrowth Tlio 
c/iarft, being usually sandy, liave very fcAv trees; but where 
covered "with silt, grow excellent raht crops, and if slightly raised, 
rice crops Inland, the tanks and stagnant ji«ols are covered 
with lotuses, lilies, jmtmn, both lar^iTauU small, and other aiiuatic 
varieties. Generally speaking, the most noticeable botanical 
feature of tlie district is tlie luxuiiant growth of plant life 
natural to a soil of great natural fertility vith an abundant 
rainfall. 

The domestic animals of the district include cows, buffaloes, 
bullocks, ponies, goats, slieep, j)igs, cats, dogs fowls, ducks and 
pigeons, (keen are almost universally used for agricultural work 
and for draught. Goats, sheep, pigs, ilucks and fowls^arc reared 
for food or for sale; and in some of the towns a gees(', 

turkeys and guinea-fowls. Among wil\l animals, leopards arc 
fairly common in the north of the district from ralagarii to 
Girj)tipar5, and are also found elsewhere. Slavorinus, writing 
about 17()9-7i), says that “tigers are very numerotis in the woo«l8, 
and ofterr sally out itito tlie inhabited places; there ari; likewise a 
vast number of wild bufbilocs in the woods.”* Both tigers and 
wild buffaloes have long since disappeared, fhi* last oeeasioir on 
wliieh a tiger is reported to have lieeu seen being in bSdo arrtong 
the nrins of Satgaon. Monkeys abound all over tiro distriet, 
especially the ov ioiyttr Wild 

bogs arc common in some parts, and do a good deal of damage to 
crops in the Ilooghly subdivision, .Jackals are numerous, and 
other common mammals are the miisk-rat, common rat, mouse, 
small grey-striped squirrel, (ivet cat, arrd mongoose Hares 
occur in some paris, esj»ecially nrund JJluiniakhilli, but are nowliore 
common. Heer have long sime been exterminated Both the 
ordinary small bat and the flying fox are frequenf. The 
Gangetic porpoise (called x/insuk) is coinm(m in tire Ilooglily, 

* A<‘x;or(liD^ to the India Gazette, four tigem were killetl near Chiiiaura in 

1784. 
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From its flesh ^is extracted an oil, supposed to have much ^fficacy 
in cases of rheumatism. 

In the cold weather ^iiipe, many kinds of teal and duck, and Birds, 
other wat^r^owl abound^in tlio numerous jhila and swamps. 
Waders of hiany kinds are common, besides paddy birds, sand¬ 
pipers, egrets, green-shanks, etc., wliile vultures get ^a plentiful 
living along the banks of the lIof)ghly. Several kinds of kites and 
liawli may bo seen The common croXV and many birds of fine 
plumage are also fairly frequent, e.r/., jays, kingfiLshem of several 
varieties, wood-peckers, fly-catchers, etc. Partridges are not 
found. 

Botli kinds O.J crocodile are found in the liver Hooghly, viz., the Keptiles, 
(jharidl or long-nosed cjoc^dile, and the snub-nosed crocodile, 
known as kumbhiv; but neither is common The iguana or guisd/up 
occurs, and also some smaller lizards. A small haimless 
grass snake and tlie dhamin are common; while the cobra and 
the k'lrait are frequently seen 

Insects of all kinds, butterflies, moths, bees, ants, beetles, etc., 
abound. liocusts liave not l)cen known to do much damage in 
tlie district; but a flight was seen to pass over Hooghly in 
ItMU.* 

kinds of fish are caught in the the rivers, marslies, Pisli. 
fields ami tanlis ; tuid the fisheries are of considerable 
value. Sharks also arb not uncommon in the Hooghly, and 
occasionally seize children batliing. The follo'vsing are tlie 
principal siiecj^s caught for consumption. (1) Estuarine fish 
such as bhetki {Latis cak(n'lfer)y /ii/.sd or Indian shad {Chpoa 
Ilishd), parse ^Mugil Parsit), kliai/ra. (Clupea ffmbf i' ta) and phnsd 
{JRaconda rmsil'idna). These come up tlie rivers for breeding 
purposes and are caught in large numbers. Mango-fisli or tapsl 
{Poh/netnu.'i p irfuHsem) are caught in the Hooghly river opposite 
tlie towns oi flooglily and Chinsura. (2; Of fresh-water fish 
found in rivers and tanks, the most valued are various membei’s 
of the Indian carji family, such ns rui {Labeo robifa), kdtld [Cathi 
bnchnnani)y mirtjel {Cirrhina mrlgala) kdlbdns (Labeo ralbtwt) 
and b&ta {Labeo bdtd). Other species largely caught and sold 
are chiial {Notopferus chital), mraJpuuti {Barbus sarana^y kbelse 
{Trwhogaster fascia (us and T. chun<>), pdbdd {Ca/liehorus pabda) 
and teugrd {Alacrones tenord). (3} In the rice fields, and in the 

jhits and roadside drains, smaller fish are caught, such as ekdmid 
{Amabassis unma, A. rangit, A. baeulis)^ niauruh {AspiUopana 

* The above account of the Kauua of the distriet has been contributed by the 
Civil Suijjeotl, Lt.*Cul. D. Q. Crawford, I.M.s. 
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Morar)y punti {Barbus putni), eto. They form valuable accessories 
to the scanty diet of the poorer classes. (4) Several fresh water 
fish thriviug in muddy stagnant water are highly prii.od, e.y.j 
mdgur {Clan'ua mdyur), koi^ {Annbas scandehs)y Hingi {Sc^ncobramhua 
fossilis)f sol {Ophiocephahis stn'atus), and laid {Ophiocephaluspuncta- 
im). The fii-st three are prescribed for invalids and convalescents. 
(6) The ri\^rs also abound in Crustacea, especially shrimps, prawns 
and crabs, which are largely consumed. Oysters have not been 
found 'ttithiu the district, but other moUusces ore not wanting* 
They are not used for food,*'but the sheUs are Kuiiit for the 
manufacture of lime. • 

* The climate of the district, on the whole, dilfers but little 
from that of Calcutta, being hot .and ^moist. Tl'ho weather is 
pleasantly cool, however, in the cold season, which lasts from 
November to February, the mean temperature falhng to 05"' b\ 
in January, with a diurnal variation of 2U® to 25 \ During this 
season the prevailing winds are* from the north and north-w'est, the 
mean pressure rising from 2l)'‘J5 to 30‘U5 in December and 
January and faUiug to in February. Much dew is preci¬ 

pitated in the first two mouths, and humidity is reduc;ed to 
00 per cent.of saturation and the aqueous pressure to ’450 in 
* February. Clouds almost entirely disappear, .and the riunhdl is 
scanty, usually not exceeding an inch. After the fimt /week of 
November o}'clone8 from the sea also ctase ; but stoniis occa¬ 
sionally spring up fnmi inland. 

The hot season begins in March, and continues, till the first 
week of Juno. The wind blow's from the sea, veering from south¬ 
west to soiitli; and the mean pressure falls slowly from 29*90 to 
29*00. As the season advances, tlie weather grows hotter and 
liotter, tempered, however, in tlie afternoon by a fairly cool 
sea-breeze, i lie temjieralure rises from ti0° in March to 105° in 
the first week of Juno, and both day and niglit grow almost equally 
hot, the mean diurnal variation falling to about 15° in May. 
Humidity and aqueous vapour juessure increase, though slowly, the 
mean humidity rising from betw’eon tiO and 70 per cent, in March 
to between 70 and ^t0 |)er cent, in May, and the mean aqueous 
pressure from ’(iOO in March to ■<S50 in May The niimbor of 
cloudy days increases, and rainfall rises to over 5 inches in May. 
Hailstorms occur in March and April, and a few land storms in 
March. Sea storms first begin to be frequent in May with some 
severe cyclones. '1 owards the end of May and the beginning of 
June, the sea breeze often fails, making the days sultry and the 
nights oppressive, this being the preludo to the burnt of the south¬ 
west monsoon. 
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The rainy season begins with the arrival of the south- Rainy 
west monsoon, generally in the second week of June, * and 
lasts tills October. The wind blows steadily from the sea, 
veering fr<1i.n sguth to south-east; and the mean wind pressure 
falls from ^*60 to 29'4o in July, rising again to 29*70 in 
{September. The air becomes somewhat cooler with the abundant 
rainfall, temperature falling from 105° in June to 75° to 80° in 
September; but the diurnal variation is small, being not more 
than 10°. Humidity is necessarily liigh, rising to 00 per cent* 
of saturation In July and August^, and aqueous vapour pressure 
is higher than at any other time ki (lie year, being *050 to 1 000 
in July and *050 in the other mouths. Cloudy days* arb 
relatively numerous, and the Rainfall heavy, the largest monthly 
fall, viz., over 12 indies, being re(!orded in July and August. 

Cyclones and storms foim in the north-west corner of the Bay in 
tlie last three montlis (July to September). Tliough not so hot, the 
weather is trying and sultry from the middle of August to the 
middle of September, tliis period being vulgarly known as “|Pac/fd 
Iihdlva'\ *>., the sodden month of BhaJra. 

The south-west monsoon returns seaward between October and 
the first week of November. The direction of the wind changes 
to north, r^id the mean pressure, thougli very variable, rises to 
29*00. J’/'O mean temperature falls slowly to 75° -, the days are 

fairly hot, but the nights^become cooler, the diurnal variation being 
15°. Humidity is reduced, but very slowly, to 75 per cent, and 
the aqueous pre^auro to *<S00. * Dew's become heaHer and more 
frequent at night, clouds decrease, and the monthly rainfall 
becomes loss than 5 inches. During the retreat of the monsoon, 
storms and cyclones are frequent, some of the severest cyclones 
occurring in the last w’eek of October and the first w'eek of 
November. 

The climaie of thana Oogliat differs somow’hat from that 
sketched above and is more like that of Bankura. It is drier 
and somewhfit colder, less rain also being received in the cold 
mouths. In the summer it is hotter with less of the 6ea-breeze» 
and with a small rainfall. In the monsoon season the rainfall is 
rather heavier, but owdng to the more undulating nature of the 
country is more easily drained off. 

The rainfall of the llooghly district is ordinarily ample, Rainfall, 
averaging nearly 59 inches per annum. Its fluctuations ore, 
however, considerable, varying from 42*8 inches in 1895-96 to 72*7 
inches in 1900-01. The minimum recorded is a little over 39 
inches in 1873 and 1874 ; and the maxima are over 70 inches in 
1871 and‘over 72 inches in 1883 and 1888. The heayiest 
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monthly falls were in September 1900 (31*97 inches), and August 
1885 (26*33 inches) ; wliile the heaviest fall on a single day (9 70 
inches; was recorded on 21st September 1900. 

The following table shows the average rainfall ^alr the three 
recording stations for the cold season, tlie hot season and the 
monsoon season, respectively :— 


Station. 

V 1 November 

Years 

recorded, ■, 

h ebi’Kary. 

Marcli 

1 lo 

May. 

Jure 

to 

October, 

Annual 

average. 

Hooghly . 
Serampore. 
Arambagh 

f 

37—40 2 43 

29 - 30 2*44 

29-30 1 95 * 

9*89 ' 

8*52 

8-15 

45*71 

*^18*22 

48-76 

58- 03 

59- 18 
58-86 

Average 

2*27 

8*85 

) 

47-56 

58*69 
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CHAPTER. II. 


HISTOKY. 

Erom the configuration o£ the diltrict, a low-lying tract, traversed liKKHis- 
by niimerouB fivers witli a series of marshes between them, it i-KBrsn. 
may be presumed that its. earliest inhabitants were tribes of 
ftshermeu and boatmen. This supposition is confirmed by the 
predominance, down to the present day, of fishing castes like the 
Kaibaiitas and tlie B&gdis. The former, indeed, can bo traced to 
very early times, their name beiitg found in the JHanu Sam hit n 
and the two great Sanskrit epics, the lidm^t/aiht and ^Lihabhiyuia., 
and also in tlie colloipiial form of Kt'Cata in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
V. The Bagilis seem to have been an aboriginal tribe of West 
Bengal, wlioso origin is indicated not only by tlieir uon-Sans- 
kritic mime and their peculiar features, but also by certain 
customs to which thay still adhere and by their low position 
in the Hindu social Icale. The Kaibarttas predominate in the 
south, the Bdgdis in the north and west; while the Sadgops are 
also found in efrength in the western tracts, where they may have 
migrated after tlie Bagdis. 

At the d^iwn of history this part of the country was probably Eabi.t 
included in the territory held by the Suhmas, a tribe mentioned 
in juxtaposition with the Angas, Vangas and Pundras in the 
Mahdbhdrata and also in the Mahdbhdahya^ a grammar dating back 
to the second century B. C. In the epic the Suhmaa are said to 
have been born of the queen of Bali by the blind Brahman sage 
Dirghatamas, while according to the Aydrdnga~sutta^ one of the 
oldest Jaiua scriptures, Subba-bhumi, or Suhma-laud, was apart, 
apparently the eastern part, of Lddha (Sanskrit Radha). These 
references, fragmentary though they are, afford some grounds for 
the belief that the land had been colonized by Aryans, including 
Brahmans and other high castes, long before the birth of Chiist.* 

There can bo no doubt that in the third century B. C. the 
territory of the Suhmas was included in the vast empire of Asoka 

• For detailed referonces to Suhiua and Rfdbi, see M. M. Chakravurti, 2{otts o» 
the Otoyrdphy of Old Bengal, J. A, S. B,, J908, jtp. 284—267. 
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wliieli extended over the whole of Bengal as far as tl^e mouths of 
the Ganges and up to Tamralipti (the modern Tamluk). ..They 
may indeed have hcon subdued before tliis Ijy Asoka’s grardfather 
Chandragupta, or even earlier by the ffandas, foi»- ip 620 B. 0. 
Alexander wtis iufonned of the power of the Gan^aridao and 
Praaii, whose king had under him a force of 20,000 horse. 200,000 
foot, 2,000 chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 elephants. The capital of 
the Brasii was at Patalipiftra (Patna) in Magadha; and tho 
Gaiiffarida? oi'cupied all the country about the moutlis of tho 
Ganges. Tliey are mentioned by Yirgil in tho third (/eorgic, and 
Ptolemy describes their caxntal. Gauge, as an important seat of 
commefee on the Ganges. According to some, tjie site of this 
capital was at Satgaon, though the hheory, does not appear very 
plausible. However this may be, tho tract included in the present 
district must have shared in tho civilization of tho Mauryan 
empire, though no remains of that time have survived. The road 
to Kaliuga probably passed thcL, us later, through thana Goghat 
or a little to the west of it; and it is most bkely that a number 
of Brahmans and other high castes migrated here from up- 
country, and that a few Buddhists and Nigrauthas (Jaiiuis) also 
settled in the laud. 

Several centuries later this tract became absorbed with', ho rest 
of Bengal in the Gupta empire, owing to.a successful campaign 
by Samudragupta in tho fourth century. Tne record of this con¬ 
quest is contained in an inscription on tho Iron l^illar of Delhi, 
which assorts tluil when warring in tho Vangr, country, he 
coufi'ontcd and destroyed llie enemies confederate against liim.”* 
A century later we find the >Suhmas distinctly mentioned in 
Kali Dasa's poem lun/fr'icatim {ciua 48()-4!)(> A.D.), wliich, in 
describing tho conque.sis of Ilaghu, says that “from him, the 
rooter-uut (d the unbent, (he Suhmas saved their lives by follow¬ 
ing a cane-like cuairse, as again.st a river torreiit‘’.+ This 
reference to canes bending before the stream is quite apju-o- 
priate to such a tract of reed-bordered marshes and rivers tis 
Hooghly and tho adjoining districts. 

On the disruption of the Gupta omi>iro (he Suhmas a])parently 
became indepen<lent, tho iJasaf.utmrachanta, or story of the ten 
princes, stating that tho Suhma kingdom extended so fur south 
that it includeil Damulipti and tho sea-coast.+ In (he beginning 
of the seventh century, it appeal's to have been conquered by tho 
powerful king of Bengal, Susauka of Karnasuvarna (Qaur); and 

* Smith’s Early Rutory of Indio, (1908) p. 275, 

t Rayhuvanta, IV, 85. 

{ Sixth Uchchhata. 
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a few years later, in the second quarter of that century, it became 
apart of the great empire of Siladitya Harsliavardhnna.* * * § The 
name Sif^ia, however, ^was apparently unknown to the Chiuese 
pilgrim "^an iJhwang (iliuen Tsiaiig), who, in describing liia 
travels in the ^niddlo of the seventh century, mentions only two 
kingdoms in south-west Bengal, viz , Karnasuvarna and Tamralip- 
ti. It appears, however, occasionally in later Sanskrit works, the 
latest reference being in the PacauaduttnUy a work of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, which mentions Vijayapuri (probably Xadia) a.s its capital.* 

The namoT-ladha now supersedefl Suhma as a common design¬ 
ation for AVeatern Bengal. Itfidh*, we know, was subdivided into 
a northern and southern tract, eacli probably mtli a separate ruler, 
and Hooghly would naturally fall within South liadha. Accord¬ 
ing to three Tamil inscriptions, tlie great (Jhola emperor, Eajendra- 
chola Beva, is said to liave cou<piered South Itadha with its king 
Eanaaura in lU21-2d A.D.,t but this alleged conquest cannot have 
been more than an inroad, as no traces of t’hola domination have 
been found, and South Riidlia is mentioned as a kingdom 
in the Prabodha-clian(lruda(f((tn^ an allegorical drama composed 
at the end of 11th century. 

In the 12th century Chodagauga of the East*ern Ganga 
dynasty fctUowed up his conquest of Orissa by invading South- 
AVest Bengal. According to iuaeriptioiis, ho defeated the king of 
Maudar,+ the Sanskrit fbrm of Maiidaran in tliana Goghat, and 
apparently annexed liis country, which included Tamluk. The 
northern and eo^itorii part of the tlistrict, however, passed into the 
hands of the Sena kings of Bengal, for tlie iavanddufam distinctly 
puts Suhma, with tlie sacred Tribeni, under Ballala Seua.§ The 
Bamodar, therefore, must have then fonned the south-western 
boundary of the Sena kingdom. 

The country remained under Hindu rule for some time 
longer, escai)Hig the raid made on Xadia by Muhammad-i- 
Bokhtyar Khilji in 1190 A.B. By (>5)8 11. A.B.), 

however, the nortliern part of the district had passed into the 
hands of the Muhammadan conquerors; for Zafar Khan’s mosque 
at Tribeni bears that date, and his Madrasa is dated a few' year's 
later. Tribeni, and afterw'ards Satgaon (Sanskrit Saptagram) 
was the head-quarters of the local Muhammadan goverrrors; and 
the importance of the latter place was recognized by its being 

• M. M. Chakmvttrti, J. .4. S. H., 1P05, pp. 45, 58. 

t South Indian Inscriptions, 1, p. 90; II, 106-07; Mysoiti Arch. Smr. Sep. 
for 1908-09, piira. 70, p. 17. 

t M. M. ChakrAVurti, J. A. S. H.. 1903, p. 110. 

§ M. M. Chakravurti, J. A. S. IS., 1905, pp. 44, 68, 
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made a mint-town: the earliest existing coin minted at Satgaon 
is dated 729 II. (1329 A.D.),* Its importance may also be 
gathered from the fact that when in 1^38 A.D. Fald|j?<^-ud-diu 
Mubarak Shah rebelled and killed Kadr Klifin, the ^G6vernor of 
Lakhnaiiti, one of his firet steps, after sacking thht town and 
plundering the tretisur 3 '^, was to secure possession of Satgaon as 
well as of Suuargaon.t Ijocal legend asserts that about this time a 
Muhammadan warrior saint, named Shah Safi-ud-din, overcame 
the Hindus under the chiefs of Pandua and Mahandd, and in 
13^0 erected a mindr at Pandua to commemorate* his victory. 
There is notliing improbable in \he date ascribed to the mindry 
bill the legend has not been corroborated by any ay.thentic account, 
and is at variance with the fact that the .Muhammadans had been 
in possession of the country as far south as Tribeni before 1298 A T). 
In any ease, however, their sway did not y^et ext end beyond tlio 
Darnodar; for according to the palm-leaf chronicles of tlie Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri, the Ganga kingdom was bounded tni the north 
by the river Danei Budha (the Jan l*erdo of Europeans), an old 
form of the name Darnodar. The subdivision of Arambagli and 
the part of the Serampore subdivision lying south of the Ivaua 
Dilmodar w'ere, therefore, included in Orissa. 

In the time of the Dellii Emperor Muhammad Shall Tughlak 
(1324-51;, Muhammadan Bengal was divided into three sub- 
provinces with head-quarters at Lakhnauti, Satgaon and Sun&r- 
gaon, Satgaon being placed under Izz-ud-dTn Yahya Azam-ul- 
Mulk. Subsequently, when the Sultans of Bengal liad a(‘(piire<l 
independence, the three sub-provinces were reunited under Sikandar 
Shah, the second of the lino (1358-1390); but .Satgaon con¬ 
tinued to be the seat of a local Governor and a mint-tow'n.7 
It is not known whether it acknowledged the rule of tlio Hindu 
usui’por, Baja K!ansa«/«7.s Ganesli (1409-1415), but it certainly w'as 
a part of the kingdom of his son and successor Jadu Jalal-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah (1415-1430). Mahmud Sliali I, w'ho over¬ 
threw Kansa’s grandson, continued to be in possession of Satgaon, 
and according to two inscriptions of his reign, liis son. Prince 

• Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, 1007, Nelson Wrijfht, V<il. II 
page 58, No. 324; list of coins in the Lahore Museum, Kogor, p. 80, No. 2. For u 
silver coin of 730 II., iijintod at 8atk;aon, see Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathiin 
Kings, p. 214, and Indian Museum Catalogue, II, p. 53, No. 325. 

t Elliot, III, 243. 

J For three silver coins of Sikandar Shah minted at Satgaon, see Catalogue of the 
Indian Museum Coins (Bengal), Sir James Bourdillon, vol. II, p 155, Nos. 56 to 5S 

§ Two silver coins of hia minted at ^tgaon are described by Sir Jam-s Boiirdil- 
Ion in the Catalogue of the Indian Museum Coins, (Bengal), vol. II, p. 160-2, 
Nos. 99 and 100. ' 
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Barbak Sli&h, was its Governor in 1456, while Tarbiyat Khan 
built a nio8<j[uef tlicre in 1457. 

Tho^xteiit of the Satgaon governorship varied according to 
vigour the Govorn<5r8, but generally speaking the Damodar 
fornied the b<Jundary until the time of Husain Shah (1493-1520), 
wlujii its limits were extended beyond that river. According 
tot lie biographies of Chaitanya, the Yavana rule spread westwards 
up to tlie Muiideswari liver, and southwards up to Pichhalda 
OH tlie linpiiiiiayan, and they speak of the destruction of 
temples and iif tlie dread created Uy the Yavana king, which put 
a st oj) to travel in the western par^ of Ilooghly. AVe also know 
lliat one of Husain’s generals, Ismail Ghazi, seized the fort -at 
Mandaran, whoili there is still a tomb ascribed to him; so that 
almost the whole of the ^stiicF was included in Husain Shah’s 
kingdom. 

Durinc: (lie weak rule of Husain Shah’s descendants, the 

O ' Avoh 

extent of Aruhammadan territory was gradually reduced, until 

the last king Alahmud Shah III w'as overthrown by Sher Shah 
in 153G. That vigorous monarch subdhided Bengal into several 
sub-provinces, eai^h with a separate governor and all under the 
control of Kazi Pazilet. This system was, liow^ever, abolished by 
Sher Shah's son Islam Shah, on wiiose death in 1552 Shams-ud-diu 
Aluliunimail Shah Ghazi, the Nawab of Bengal, became indepen¬ 
dent and occupied Satgaon.* Troubled times follow’ed. Bengal 
W'as seizcil by the Afghan Governor of Bihar, Sulaiman Kararani; 
whih' Tclinga »Mukuuda Harichandan, the last independent 
Hindu king of* Giissa, conquered South-AVestern Bengal up to 
Tribciii. Illlimately, in 15t)7-68, Sulaiman’s army attacked the 
king of Oiissjf wiiile at Tiibeni, and forced liim to retreat to Fort 
Kotsama, probably the modern Ivotsimul on the west bank of 
the Damodar. Sulaiman’s son, Bayozid, and his general Illaha- 
bad KMapfdiar, then invaded Orissa through the hilly country 
known by fho generic name of Jharkhand. Internal revolt 
having broken out, the Orissa king hurriedly retired southwards 
and W'as killed while fighting the rebels. After this, Sulaiman’s 
army overran Orissa and annexed it as far as the Chilka lake. 

The name of the conqueror still survives in the tow’u of Salimab&d 
on the Damodar and in Sarkdr Sulaimanabad; but liis cliief 
claim to fame is perhaps the skill and vigour w'ith which he 
consolidated the Muliaramadan power in the uewdy conquered 
territory. 

• For a silver coin of Shains-ud-din, dated 962 H. (1554 A. D.) and minted at 
Satgaon, see A. S. B., 1880, p. 84, pi. VI, No. 8. 
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The Afghan rule collapsed, however, in the hands of his son, 
the handsome hut inefficient Dafid Shah Having' defied Akbar, 
he was forced to fly from Tatna to Satgfton, and was next 
decisively defeated at Mughalmaii near I'akroi iii^ the/miduapore 
district, a battle which secured for the Mughals tlfe sovereignty 
of Bengal. On the death of Akbar’s governor, Munim Khan, 
Daud again revolted, but was defeated, captured and executed 
at Agmahal, his head .being sent * to the Emperor (lOTff). 
The conquest was still far from effective, for the formidable 
rebellion of the military /a*,i• f/rt/.s soon broke Mit ; and the 
Afghans in Orissa t(U^k advantage of it to invade South-West 
Bengal. Their leadin’, Xatlu Khan, defeated Mirza Najat Khan, 
the Governor of Saiga on, wlio fU'd to the Portugfiese at Hooghly, 
and for four years Burdwan and ^Tidna[)bre, wdlh the intervening 
subdivision of Arambagh, became the theatre of war between the 
Afghans and Mughala. Ultimately peace was concluded, leaving 
Katlu in possession of Orissa., 

In 1090, hostilities were resumed by Man Singli, the Governor 
of Bihar, who invaded Orissa, advancing through Biiniwan and 
halting at Jahanabad till the rains were over Tlieiico he sent a 
detachment' southwards under his son Jagat Singh, who was 
defeated ; but Katlu having died, a peace was again pat died up. 
Another war followed in 109‘.i, when Man Singli, inardiing 
tlirough Jahanabad, routed the Atglians near Miduajioro and 
annexed the whole of Orissa.* lu 1000, during the temporary 
absence of Man Singh at Ajmir, the Afghans under Usman once 
more revolted ami, having defiaited the imperiali.sts, occuj»ied the 
whole of Sentli-West Bengal Man Singh hurried back, defeated 
the Afghans at Sherpur Atai in Birblinm, and'forccd thorn to 
retire to Orissn.t Tliere was thus almost incessant warfare for a 
quarter of a century, and it is not sur]>risiug that Akbar's historian 
Abul Fazl gave Bengal the name of buhjim >kh<iud^, meaning the 
‘home of revolts.’ 

The district of ilooghly <lid not escape the horrors of war, 
for the ALTarabagh subdivision (with the adjoining parts of 
Burdwan and Midnapore, thriMigh wiiich the royal road passed) 
was freipiently ravaged. A graphic description cf the anarchy 
and oppression prevailing has been left in the introduction 
to the poem C ha mil by Kavikankan, who tow'ards the end 
of the Ifftli century was forced by the exactions of the tax 
collectors to migrate from his home in the Burdwan district 

• Akbarnama, Klliot, VI, 86, 89-90 ; Tahak&t-i-Akbari, Klliot. V, 465. 

t jDo„ Klliyt, VI, 98; Ain^-i^ Akbar^t Blocbmann, 1, 84d. 
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to Arada in Midnapore district, then under a Hindu chief 
Inland trade •tvas at a standstill; the coinage was dehasod ; the 
land'' li^ uno'iltivated, though taxes were still forced from the 
people; n^vonuo and rertts were B«'*rowod up to a high figure and on 
nou-paymonif fioth landlords and tenants were forcibly seized, 
beaten and thrown into prison ; life and property were insecure. 

On Ihe other hand, the tract lying along the river Tloeghly, being 
farthest from the liigh road to Orissa,.escaped the ravages of tho 
opposing factions, and was comparatively unmolested. Here trade, 
especially trade with European Gauntries, flourished ; and it Vas 
during the Afghan rule that th^ Portuguese settled at Hooghly 
and established ihe first European settlement. This subject llill " 
be dealt with iff the next cliapter. 

During tho long add strong administration of Man Singh Tub 
(1590-1006) the Afghans were gradually brought under control, 
and the larger Hindu zamindars reduced to submission. Peace 
being restored, Todar ^Mabs reut-:y3ll—in itself only a compila¬ 
tion from older rent-rolls with slight changes—w'as enforced. The 
Hooghly disirict was now divided between tliree Sark'irs, viz., 
Satgaon, Sulaimanabad and ]Mandaran.* Satgaon town, although 
its importance was diminishing with the decline of its trade, still 
continued* to be the seat of the local governor, but w’as gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooglily with its large 
Portuguese trade. Tlvp latter trade, how’evcr, received a fatal 
blow in 1001, when tho Emperor Shrii Jahan gave orders for 
tho destructioi^ of tlie P('rtugueso settlement, the fort being 
captured and ihe survivors deported to Agra. From this time 
Hooghly became tho royal port of Bengal, and tlie G<)vernor's 
headquarters •were removed there from Satgaon. 

For more tliau a century after this [i.e., until 1739) the district, 
whh tho rest of Bengal enjoyed comparative peact* and prosperity. 
Cultivation extended, and trade increased in spite of the exactions 
of tho higher olficials and the frequent interference of their 
subordinates. Tho inland tracts were opened out, and tho price 
of food grains became at times extraordinarily cheap, rice being 
sold in the time of Nawilb Shaista Khan at tw'o annas per maund.t 
Tho sea-borne trade also flourished, for though tho Poriugueso 
commerce had fulleit off, the Englisli, French, Dutch, Danes, 
Flomisli and Gormans all had sottlenionts on tlie banks of the 
Hooghly. Tlie general prosperity of tlie country may bo gathered 
from Bemier's account “In a word, Bengale abounds with every 

* Ain-i-Ahhari, Jarrett, 11, pp. 140-1. 

« f Mit/azu-s-Salatin, Rible. Ind., translation, p. 228. 
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iioeossary of life ; and it is tliis abiindance that has induced so many 
Portuguese, half-castes, and other Oliristians, driven from tlioir 
different settlements by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile 
kingdom. The Jesuits and Augustins, who have larg^-^1 lurches 
and are permitted the free and unmolostetl oAeiciso of tlioir 
religion, assured mo that Ogouli alone contains from‘eight to nine 
thousand Christians, and that in otlier parts of the kingdom tlicir 
number exceeded five-and-twenty tliousand. On both banks of 
the Ganges, from Tiajemahale to the sea, is an endless number 
of, cliaunels, cut, in bygone ages, from that river with immense 
labour, for the conveyance of meri'haTidise and of tlie water it.self, 
wiiich is reputed by the ludians'to bo superior to any in the world. 
These cliaunels are lined on both sides with towns and villages, 
thickly peopled with Gentiles " -lilsewluro, Bernier in describing 
his voyage from Pipli to Hooghly, remarked—“ Aly eyes s(M‘med 
never sated with gazing on the delightful country through which 
we passed.” 

There is, however, a reverse side to the picture Bernier 
himself says that the Firinghi or Portuguese pirates of Chittagong 
“scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called galleas.ses, 
entered the .numerous arms and branches of t he (Binges, ravaged 
the islands of Ijowor Bengalc, and, often peiiet rat i»jg forty or 
tifty leagues up the country, surprist'd and carrit*d away the 
entire population of villages on market <lays, and at times 
when the inhabitants were assembled tor tlu* eelebralion of a 
max'riago, or some other festival The marauders made slaves of 
their unliappy captives, and burnt wliatever couhl not bo removed.” 
The aceoiint given by a Muhammadan historian, Shiliab ud-din 
Talish, at the end of the 17th century, would scciu to slmw that 
Hooghly could not Jiave escaped tlic rai<ls of tlie Magh and 
Firiiighi pirates, for he mentions Hooghly, with Jessorc and 
Bhushna, as places plundered hy them when they moved up the 
Ganges,* 

Except for such raids, the internal peace of the district was 
only twice disturbed. The first wcasion was in IfiSb-Sp, when 
war broke out lietween the British and the Mughals. There 
was some fighting in the town, but the British, after a tomporaiy 
success, abandoned their fjictory, and the rest of the eamjaiigii 
took place outside the district. 'I'en years later a serious rebellion 
broke out. Subha Singh, a zamindar of pftriinufis (Jhitwa and 
Barda in the (ihatal suWivision of the Midnaporo district, 
becoming dissatisfied with the government, joined hands with 

• The Ftringx Pirate* of Chittagong, J.A S.B., Juuo 10U7, (>• 4Z4. 
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Rahim Kh&n, an Aigh&n chief of Orissa. Their levies marched 
through the Ar&mb3gh subdivision to Burdviran, slew the Raja, 

Krishna R&m, in battle, and seized his family and property. 'Hi® 
rebels nexMook Hooghlyand spread over West Bengal, capturing 
Murshidabad, ^dfesimbazar, Rajmahkl and M&lda. 

The fall of Hooghly was duo to the cowardice of Nurullah 
Khan, Fanjdar or military commandant of Hooghl}^^ Jessore, 
Burdwan and Midnaporo, .who, it is ^said, had long employed 
himself in commerce and amassing wealth, and possessed nothing 
of the militai^r character but thejiame. When ordered by the 
Nawab to attack the rebels, he,^ after a long delay, gathered 
together some troops, marched from Jessore and crossed the riven 
On the approach^f the Afghans, he retreated, and, having shut 
himself up in the fort of Tlooghiy, implored assistance from the 
Dutch governor of Chinsura. The rebels, conrinced by this 
pusillanimous conduct that they had little to fear from the 
“merchant soldier,” advanced boldl;^ and lay siege to Hooghly. 

So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the Faujudr, 
alarmed for his personal safety, fled across the river at night, and 
made his way to Jessore. The garrison, finding their comman¬ 
dant had fled, opened the gates, and the rebels got possession of 
the city without loss.* 

Shortly afterwards the rebels were driven from Hooghly to 
Satgaon by the fire of t^vo sliips which the Dutch governor sent 
up ; but by March 1697, they held the whole country west of the 
Ilooghly river, and were closely investing the fort at Tanna, 

Their successes soon came to an end. Subha Singh was stabbed to 
death by the daughter of Krishna Ram, when he sought to outrage 
her. The impbrial army, hurriedly gathered together under 
Zabardast Khan, son of the Nawab Ibrahim KliSn, defeated 
Rahim Kh3n at Bhagwangola in May 1697, and pursued him to 
Burdwan. In the meantime, Ibrahim Khan had been recalled 
and Prince Azim-us Shan appointed in his stead, upon which 
Zabardast Khan retired to tho Emperor's camp in the Deccan, 

Rahim Khan, taking advantage of this respite, made fresh 
incursions into Burdwftn, Hooghly and Nadia. He next attacked 
the prince’s camp in tho outskirts of Burdwan, but was killed in 
the battle which ensued. His followers were then hunted down, 
until tho land was cleared of the Afghan raiders.t 

This period witnessed several important administrative changes, Admikib- 
Three settlements of land revenue took place, viz., (1) in the 

CHANOBS • 

• C. Stewart, Hittory of Bengal (1847), p. 207. 

t Bigazn-a.Saldtin, pp. 231-43 j Stewart, Eietorg of Bengal (1847), pp. 

206-216. e 
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second half of Prince Shih Shuji’a rule (1649-58), (2) in the 
time* * * § of Murshid Kuli KhSn {circa 1722), andt (3) in ShujS- 
ud-din's time {ci ca 1728). The first made no material change 
in Todar Mai’s rent-roll, but radical reforms were int/oduced by 
Murshid Kuli Kh&n. He divided Bengal fnfo 13 chakids 
instead of snikdrxy the paryanan being retained, but in some 
cases subdivided. Under this arrangement llooghly district 
fell under two chukl&Hy Uooghly (\r Satgiion and Burdwftn. 
In the revised rent-roll of Shuja-ud-din’s time, the country was 
divided into khdhd lands conav»ting of (1) large an4 small zaniin- 
dfiris and myar or customs, ete.^ and (2) the Jdyirs of the Faujddra, 
llooghly district was apparently divided between the large 
zamindari of Burdwftn, and the small zaraindari* of Mandalghit, 
ArsS and Muhammad Anunpur,'hnd assessed to my an of 
baksh-baiidar, < <»., port dues and ground rents.*' 

The Emperor Aurangzeb, always suspitioua of his proconsuls, 
set up a dual government in Bengal by appointing a Diwan. 
The military and political tulministration was controlled by the 
Nawab Nazim ; but the revenue and financial administration was 
placed in the hands of the Diwan, who was appointed directly by 
the Emperor. Both were to be guided by rules and regulations 
laid down in the Danfur-ul-Amaf^ i>., a code of procedure perio¬ 
dically issued under the Emperor’s orders.! This dual govern¬ 
ment was practically abolished in 1707, ’^heu the Diwan Murshid 
Kuli Khan secured the post of Deputy Nazira, and ceased a few 
years later when he became Nawab Nazim of IJengal and Orissa. 
BihSr was added to Bengal in the time of Nawab Shuj&-ud-din, 
who divided his satrapy into four divisions (1) West Bengal, 
(2) East Bengal, (3) Bihar and (4) Orissa. The first division 
the Nawab kept under his direct charge; and each of the other 
divisions he placed under a Deputy Nazim.! 

llooghly was under a faujddi' or Military Governor assisted by 
a Naib of the Diwan, called the Comptroller of Customs, or the 
Deputy Governor, in the English Factory records. The following 
Faujddrn of llooghly can be traced. Malik Beg was in chaise 
from 1647 to 1667,^i but apparently not continuously, for in 1664 
we find one Muhammad Sharif, who was deputed to fortify 
Sangramgarh before the conquest of Chittagong by Shfiista Elh4n,H 

* J. Orant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. Appendix to the Fifth Beport 
of the belect Committee, 1812, Madras, pp. 246-72. 

t RiyTizu-e- Saldtin, pp. 247-48. 

X Biyittu-t-Halatin, p. 308, Note 2. 

§ *l'hntnH« Bowrey, Couutriee Bamnd the Bay if Bengal, p. 188, Note 1. 

II The Ferinyhi Firatee of Chittagong, J. A. 8. B.. June 1907, p- 42'. 
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dosoribed as the late Faujddr of Hooghly. Malik Kasim, the 
son of Malik Beg, was twice Governor, viz., in 1G68-72, and Again 
in 1674:-81. He is referred to unfavourably in the English records 
for having interfered with their trade and exacted money from 
them.* He sb^^s to have been succeeded by “ Suffede ” Mahmud, 
whom William Hedges, the English Agent, met at Dacca in 
November 1682.t 'I’he latter was probably replaced by Malik 
“ Burcoordar *' (Barkhwardar), Avho threiitened to proceed against 
Hedges on a complaint miule by one Thomas Haggerston in 
November 16^i4,J and was subseqi:»ntly deputed by tlie Nawab 
to negotiate with Job Charnock. The Faujunr at tlie time of the 
first ‘eruption’ of the English in Hjoghly town (October 168G)* 
Was Alxlul Ghani^ and in June 1704 one Mir Ibrahim was the 
Governor II In the ninTdle of 1708, Zia-ud-din Khan (Zeaude 
Cawn of the records), was app<iinted Governor direct by the 
Emperor and took charge in May 1710.5f He was friei.dly to 
the English and other Europeans, bj^t was on bad terms with 
Mursliid Kuli IChan, who selected Mirza Wali Beg as Faujddr on 
liis own authority. Ti he two took up arms to support their 
claims, the struggle ending in the defeat of Wali Beg.** Even¬ 
tually, Zia-ud-din retired in June 1713, on being tranMerrred to 
Coromandel as Diwan. 

In 1713, Mir Nasir became tlie Governor. In B'ebruary 
1714 ho received from, the British tlie value of Rs. oOO 
in goods at prime cost, “it being a custom of many j'cars’ standing 
to give presents once a yt‘ar to the persons in the Government at 
Hugly, a d those now there (though we gave them nothing last 
year) having been always friendly and obliging to us and ever 
worked so as to got the stops on our trade taken oifA few 
months later we find him demandii g the suiTender of the family 
of a recalcitrant zamindar, Sitaram, then liiding in Calcutta. 
The demand was promptly complied Avith by the English, but his 
present was reduced next year to Hs. 350.ft In the time of 
Mursliid Kuli Khan, another Faajddr^ Ashan-UUah Kh&n, 
attacked the Bankibazar factory of the Ostend Company in 1723 
and captured it.i+ Of this Governor a stoiy is told that he had a 

* Thouias Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, pji. 183, note 2, 185, 
note 1. 

+ Diary of William Hedges, Yule, 1, p. 48. 

J Do., Yule, 1, 164. 

§ Do., Yule, IT, 64. 

II JBarly Annals of the Snylish in Bengal, Wilson, I, 252. 

% ' Ditto I, 829, 332. 

** liiyisu~»~Saldtim, 2€2>4; Early Annals, I, 841, II, 4, etc., 28, etc.,—878. 

tt Sarly 4nnals, II, 116, 139, 160, 166, 168, 212. 

ti Riyasn-s^^alatin, 276-'!8 ; Alexander Hamilton, A Nev Account qf the 
East Tndiss, ] 797, II, p. 19. 
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favourite Kolwdl (the city police officer), who enticed away the 
daughter of a Mughal. Ashan-Ullah Khan tried 'to screen him, 
but the Mughala complained to the Nawab, Murshid Kuli Khan, 
who had the Kottcdl stoned to death.* Ashan-Ullah Khan was 
transferred by order of the next Nawab, Shuja-ud-ciln, who con¬ 
ferred the post on an old friend Pir Khan alias Shuja Kuli Khan. 
The new FitajdAr^s rapacity brought him into collision with the 
Englisli, Dutch and French, and is said to have ruined the port of 
Hooghly. On one occasion his confiscation of some English 
goods led to the despatch of Bip.tish troops from Calev.tta.t 

The Fanjdar last named hel(\ office till 1740, when he took part 
iij, the battle of Gheriil, throwing in his lot with the Naw&b Sarfaraz 
Khan, against the ambitious All Vardi KliAn. 4'he victory of the 
latter won for him the mastery of "Uengal^and ushered in 25 years 
of war, during w'hich the land had little peace. lie follow^od 
up his victory by marching through Arfimbagh and Midnaporo to 
Orissa, where he defeated Murshid Kuli Khan II, Governor of 
Orissa and Sarfaraz Khan’s trother-in-law', and then seized that 
province. Shortly afterwards Mir Habib, with the adherents 
of Murshid Kuli, revolted and imprisoned Ali Vardi Khan’s 
Governor, whereupon the Nawab again marched south and quelled 
the rebellion. While marching leisurely back, lie w'fls met and 
surrounded at Burdwan by a Maratha army under Bhaskar 
Pandit, lie lost most of his baggage, tij’t^ery and tents, and 
his half-starved aimy had to cut their w'ay through to Katw'a. 
The Marathas then spread over West Bengal,.one body seizing 
Hooghly. 

Mir Habib had for some time been negotiating wdth tlio mer¬ 
chants of Hooghly, and in particular w'ith two nahied Mir Abul 
Hasan and Mir Abul Kasim, who wore on familiar terms with the 
Governor. These two merchants helped Mir Habib in the stratagem 
by which he took the town. Coming one night when the fort gates 
were closed, they sent word that they had import anl news for the 
Governor. On this, the gates wore opened and Mir Habib with 
15 men got in and seized the Governor. They then sent word of 
their success to a Maratha general, Sib liao, w'ho was waiting 
close to the town with a body of troops. Sib llao at once marched 
on Hooghly, which quietly submitted, and was appointed 
Governor of the town. This expedition having produced much 
money, which arose from contributions or from the revenues of the 
country or from the port duties of so celebrated a mart, the Maratha 
General commenced perpending all the consequences and all the 
value of his sojourning in Bengal, and he resolved to make K&twS 

* Itijfagu-t-Sal3tin, p. 284. 

t M^40U‘i‘SatStin, pp. 294-95, 
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his headquarters^ From that time Mir Habib became his Brime 
Minister; and that transfuge, who was a very active man, used to 
transact business sometimes at Katwa and sometimes Hooghly.*” 

In Ootober^^42 Bhaskar Pandit, who had begun to collect 
revenue from fhe zamindars, was defeated at Katwa by Ali Vardi 
and driven out of Bengal. Next year Bhaskar’s master^ E-aghuji 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, and Balaji Kao, the head of the Marathas at 
Poona, advanced to Bengal with large armies, both of which 
mercilessly plundered the towns and yillages of West Bengal. AU 
Vajrdi bought off Balaji and then advanced with him against 
Raghuji, who fled before the combined force. In 1744 Bhaskar. 
Pandit returned. The Nawab invited him and his generals into 
his tent at Mankarate&d'W the pretext of discussing a treaty and 
had them murdered; he then routed the disorganized Maratha 
forces and drove them out of Bengal. 

No sooner was Ali Vardi Khan free from the menace of the 
Marathas than ho had to face a formidable revolt of his own 
Afghan officers, who broke out, headed by his Commander-in- 
chief, Mustapha Khan. Tlie Bhonsla chief also, enraged at the 
murder of his general, sent a fresh force under his sqji JSnoji, 
which conquered Orissa, and again ravaged West Bengal and 
South Bihar. After several years of guerilla warfare Ai Vardi 
KhSn, wearied by constant warfare and his extreme old age, 
made peace with the Maf’athas in 1751, ceding to them Orissa 
up to the banks of the Subanarekha fiver and agreeing to pay 
12 lakhs of rupeeS as chauth for Bengal. From this time till 
his death in 1750 the land had a little breathing space; but 
in the meantime the wars had caused immense destruction of life 
and property. A shadow of the terror inspired by the Bargis, as 
the Marathas were called, still lingers, for the name is used by 
Bengali mothers to frighten their children to quietness. 

The success©!’ of Ali Vardi Kh5n, the hot-headed young 
Siraj-ud-daula, declared war against the English, the quarrel 
ending in his capture of Fort William and the massacre of the 
Black Hole. In January 1757 Colonel Clive and Admiral 
Watson, liaving come up from Madras with a considerable force 
and reoccupiod Calcutta, sent an expedition against Hooghly, 
which sacked the town. Alter an indecisive battle they forced 
the Nawab to make a treaty, and next attacked and captured the 
French fort at Chandernagore. In June of the same year the 
battle of Plassey mode the British supreme in Bengal. After 
this the district had peace with the exception of one short 

• Sair-ul’Mut^kharin, Vol, I, pp. 894*5. 
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interlude in 1759, when an English army under^Forde met and 
defeated a Dutch force at Biderrah near Chandernagore. 

The secret treaty with Mir Jafar l^ian, accepted by him on 
June 3rd, 1757, laid down iii its twelfth clause th 4 t the “ Moois” 
should not fortify the river below Hooghly ;* * * § *aud the actual 
cession of the district to the British was the result of the secret 
compact concluded by the Calcutta Council under the Governor, 
Mr. Vausittait, with Mir Kasim Ali Ivlian, son-in-law of Mir JMar, 
which they agreed to put him in oxe(^utive charge of the 
Nizamat. Its fourth and fift^ clauses stipulated that the Company 
^ouLl keep up a standing army for the defence of the govern¬ 
ment and the provinces, and that to keep uj^the said force the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnaporc, Ch’^*:i,goug, and half the 
annual produce of lime at 8ylhot, should be ceded to the Company 
in perpetuity.t Though the treaty was signed on the 27th 
September 1759, the ceded lands did not become subject to the 
Company till a year later, vi* , in September 1700.7 The Hooghly 
district, which was then included in ChakH Burdwan, thus passed 
finally into the hands of the Britisli; 7 though their as facto 
possestdou, was not ratified de jure till August 1705, when the 
Emperor Shah Alam made a perpetual grant of diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The Nizamat, or rather the criminal 
branch, remained under the Nawab up to 1772, when Hastings 
transferred the central authority to Calctitta. 

Fa#]dar$, There is little record of the Faujdars of Hooghly during the 
last days of the rule of the Xawabs. When •Ali Vardi Khan 
seized the throne, he put his step-brother, Muhammad Yar Khan, 
in charge of Hooglily poii ; and it was his depuiy, Mir Muham¬ 
mad Keza, who was imprisoned by the Marathas in 1742. The 
Maratha Governor Sib liao, appointed in his place, did not stay 
long, for on the defeat of Bhaskar Bandit he retreated to Bishnii- 
pur in October of the same year.§ In February«175r the well- 
known X'anda Kumar was Diwan and acted as Fuujddr of Hooghly. 
Mr. Watts, through Umicliaud, oft'ered him Bs. 10,000 to 
Hs. 12,000, on condition that he gave no assistance to the 
French—a condition fulfilled by him—and later on dangled 
before him the prospect of being confinned permanently as 


• 8. C. Hill, Bengal in 165^-57, Vol. II, p. 164. 

f Grose, Voyages, Volume II, p. 4C3. 

J J. Grunl’s View of the Revenues of Bengal, pp. 474—478. This gives on 
p. 45#!, « list of the parganas included in Lord Clive’s jagir, in which 
no part of, Hooghly district wus included, as suggested in Toynbee’;} Sketch, p. 30. 

§ Jtiyazu, f. 342 and note 1, p. 847. , 
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FaujdSr.* * * § TV^atta apparently oould not carry out his promise, 
and at the critical time erf Clive’s march to Plassey, Sheikh Amin- 
Ulloh was Governor o| Hooghly. Clive threatened to destroy 
Hooghly, if ^e was opposed, on which Amin-Ullah tamely 
submitted.t 'Muhammad Umar Beg Khan was Faujddr in 1759, 
and was directed by Mir Jafar to assist the English against the 
Dutch.:}! Ten years later the Fnvjd&r of Hooghly invested the 
Dutch fort at Chinsura, both by land and water, for non payment 
of custom duties. The blockade lasted ten days and was rai§ed 
at the intervention of the Engliw Government, on the request 
of the Dutch Council, which pronfised to pay the amount due.5i , , 

AJter 1700 t^re were a number of administrative changes, 
The Company confined themselves to the collection 

of revenue and left the criminal administration to the native 
government at Murshidabad. The revenue collections were 
made by a Superintendent, Mr. Johnstone, who was in charge 
of Hooghly as well as BurdwanT, and then by Supervisors, 
of whom Mr. Verelst was one in 1765,11 The Chhota Naw’4b, 
Muhammad Beza Khiin, was in charge of the Nizamat, being 
represented at Hooghly by a Faujddr. In 1772, tjbe Court of 
Directors .notified their intention *‘to stand forth asDiwan;” 
and Warren Hastings then swept away the system of dual 
government. Bengal and Bihar were divided into six siVd«, each 
under a Collector, aiddd by a native oflSoer called Diwan, the 
CoUeotor combining in himself the powers of Collector, Judge 
and Magistrate^ * and also having control over the police. Of the 
zilis, Calcutta w'as one and Burdwan, including Hooghly, was 
another.lf This system having proved a failure, the admiaistra< 
tion of civil justice was transferred in 1774 to A mils, and the 
control of the police and criminal work to Faujddrs, appointed 
at Murshidabad by the Naib Nazim, Muhammad Reza Khan, 
who was placed in charge of the Court of Nizamat Adalat. For 
thia purpose Bengal was divided into fourteen districts, of which 
Hooghly was one. In 1780 the system was again changed. In 
each of the six divisions a separate civil court was set up under 
a European Judge, who in 1781 was vested with the powers of a 

• Hill, Bengal in 1766-57, II, 228,294. 317, 386. Buttecd calls him Governor 
of Hooghly {Echoeefrom Old Calcutta, p. 68), but he was only Diwan. 

t Hill, JfsNjd/ in 1766-57, II, 407-8. He was appointed about 10th May 
1767; see Siiaj-nd-daula’s letter to Clive, II, 377-8, 

t Broome’s Mietorg of the Bengal Army, p, 263. 

§ J. T Stavorinus, Voymgee to the Eaet Indies, Volume I, Chapter V, 
pp. 116-19. 

II J. GrarA, Views qf the Bevenues of Bengal, pp. 474, 479. 

T Fifth Beport qfths Select Committee, 1812, pp. 4-6, 8*9. 
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Magi^tr&>t6, while the estahliBhmeat of Faujddra and fhanaddfa 
■was aholished,* Khdn Jahan Khan was the last Faujddr at 
Hooghly and is said to have been granted a pens'on of Rs. 250 
a month.t 

The Hooghly district lay mainly in the Burdwaif Collectorate ; 
but the riverain strip from Satgaon to Uluberii (besides a small 
tract round Nayasarai', with the Saraawati as the western 
limit, formed a separate Collectorate under Hooghly, in combi- 
nf^tion with Hijill and Tamluk in Midnapore aiid all the 
24-Pargana8 except the Barasat subdivi8ion,+ By a notification, 
dated the 29th March 1787,* a new arrangement followed a 
reduction of establishment, and the river strip was added to 
Nadia.ii Under Regulation XXXVI of si/d Burdw^an was 

divided into two parts, each under a separate officer, the northern 
division being called Burdwan and the southern division Hooghly, 
to w'hich the riverain strip was added. The Hon’ble C. A. Bruce 
was the first Judge-MagistrateC. 

In 1809 the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly was placed in 
charge of the three foreign towns of Chinsura, Chaudernugore and 
Seram pore as “ Superintendent and Commissioner,” and in 1820 
we find that the district included a large part of tl;o present 
Midnapore extending down to the sea and comprising Hijili and 
Tamluk and also part of the 24-Parganas.w'ith Hiamond Harbour 
and Falta.jj The Collectorate of Hooghly was not separated 
from Burdwan until Ist May 1822,Mr. W. H. Belli being the 
first Collector. The judgesliip w^asmade a separala office in 1826, 
w’hen Mr. D. C. Smyth became the first Judge. The earliest 
Magistrate’s name traced is that of Mr. (afterwords ^ir) Frederick 
James Halliday, w'ho held this post in 1829 and was subsequently 
the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal In 1859, a few years 
after his appointment to that high office, the posts of the Magis¬ 
trate and the Collector were combined.** Under* Government 
Order No. 268, dated the 27th February 1843, the Magisterial 
charge of Howrah became distinct from that of Hooghly. tt The 
subdivisions were first established in 1845, one at DwarhSta 
(Serampore) and the other at Khirpai (Arambaghbtt 

• Fifth Report of the Select Committee 1812, pp, 4-6, 8-9. 

f S. C» Dey, Hooghlp Past and Present, pp, 62-72, 

X Kennell’H Atlas, Plates I, VII and IX (1778-79). 

§ Selections from the Calcutta OazeHes, pp. Vol. I, 185-86; Toynbee's 
Sketch, p. 32. 

II J. C. Price, Notes on the History of Midnapore (1870), pp 26-27. 

^ Toynbee's Sketch, pp. 80-32. 

** Crawford's Hooghly Medical Qassttesr, Cb. XIT, pp. 512-4. ^ 

tt Toynbee's Sketch, pp. 32-83. 
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The antiquarian remains in the district are few in number and abchjio. 
not of any great age. No early Hindu remains have ye^ been 
discovered. How far this loss is due to the ravages of the rivers, 
and how far to^e iconoclastic zeal of the Muhammadans, cannot 
be determii»ed*, but old places like Pandua, NaySsarai, Tribeni, 
Satgaon, Mandaran and Kotsimul (a village on the border) must 
have contained temples and monasteries. Among recent remains, Hindu 
not older, however, than 2 or 3 centuries, may be mentioned the 
Saiva temples at Uttarpara, Tarakeswar, Tribeni and Khanakul, 
the Sakta tefnple of Hanseswari *at Bansberia, the temple of 
Vishnu at the same place (one of riie oldest in Bengal dating back 
to 1G79), and the Krishna temples at Mahesh and Ballabhpur m 
Serampore, at GupH^ra, atBaxaontheSaraswati, and at Krishna, 
nagar on the Kana Dwarakeswar. These temples are mostly of 
the Bengal type of architecture, i.e,, a cubical body with arched 
verandahs, above which rises a curvilinear roof, drawn down at the 
ends like a Bengali thatch of bambfK).* The Hanseswari temple 
at Bansberia is an exception, being modelled after the Benares 
pattern; it was built, in fact, by masons from North India. 

It is a large temple, cruciform in plan, six storeys in height 
with 13 cupolas, of which the central one is the highest. 

Among other remains the series of ghats on the Hooghly river 
deserve mention. The oJ,dest existing of them is probably that at 
Tribeni, which is attributed to the last Hindu kingr of Orissa 
(1560-68 A.D.) 

The oldest Jtfusalman remains —indeed the oldest authentic Muham- 
remainsinthe district—are found at Tribeni, Pandua and Satgaon 

, ^ remains. 

The ruins at Tribeni consist of (1) an dsldnd with two enclosures, one 
of basalt stone and the other of sandstone containing tombs said to 
be those of Jafar Kh&n and his family ; (2j a mosque to the west 
of it with low basalt pillars supporting the arches and several 
domes above, b«iilt by Jafar Khan in 1298 A.D. Both appear to 
have been built from materials obtained from old Hindu temples.t 
Pandua contains the tomb of the saint Shafi-ud-din, opposite which 
is a tall mindr^ about 120 feet high, in five storeys, with a circular 
staircase inside; north-west of the mindr there is a large 
mosque of brick with long rows of cloisters. The miudr seems to 
have been modelled after the celebrated Kutab Miuar of Delhi, 
and to have been used as a tower for calling the faithful to prayer, 
Satgaon has very few remains except some old tombs and a mosque 
of small bricks, of the later Pathan style, erected by Saiyad Jamal- 
ttd-din. These remains are attributed to the 14th century. There 

* For Ueiigali temples. Me M. M. ChakraTarti, J. A. S. B., 1909, pp. 141>162, 

t For mosqtt^, ms M. M. Chakravarti, J. A. S. B., 1910, pp. 28 88. 
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are also traces of old Muhammadan forts at PauduS, S&tgfion, 
Hooglily and Mandarau. 

Hooghly is one of the very few distxit'ts in Bengal containing 
Christian buildings of any age. The oldest aro^e Augustinian 
Church at Bandel (rebuilt in lOGO) and the Arnienpiin Church of 
St. John the Baptist in Cbinsura (completed in 1097). Other old 
churches Are the Eoman Catholic Chapel (1740) and the Dutch 
octagonal church at Cliinsura (1744), *iho Homan Catholic Chapel 
at Serampore (rebuilt after 177G), and the Danish Church at the 
same place Avhich was (*omjheted in 1807). AmcJng other old 
public buildings may be meutijned the Hooghly and Serampore 
Colleges, the barracks and Dutch Governor's house at Chinsura, 
and the ruins of the magnificent house of Jljjvirrench Governor at 
Ghiretti. 
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CHAPTEIl III. 

EaJILY ElTllOPEAi; SETTLEMENTS. 

The Portuguese were the first European nation to estal)lish setfle- Early 
ments in Bengal,^issi> U^ey were not the first Eupopean traveller 
in the country. More than lialf a century before Yaaoo da Gama lers. 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and arrived at Calicut on the 
south-western coast of India (1498), an Italian nobleman, Nicolo 
Conti, had visited Bengal, where h* saw the towns of Cernove and 
Marazia,* returning to Venice in 1444 after an absence of 25 
years. Another Italian, I^udovico Di Yarthema, also travelled 
in Bengal al)out ISHo.t Both these pioneei's have left descrip¬ 
tions of ,the country and its products. Xicolo Conti entered 
the 7uouth of the river Ganges, and sailing up it, came at the end 
of fifteen days to a large city' called Cernove {Ceniouein in text). 
‘•This river,” ho said, ^ is so largo that, being in the middle of it 
you cannot see laud on either side.” lie aasei’ts, indeed, that in 
some places it is* 15 miles in width. “ On the banks of 1 his river there 
grow reeds exteremely high and of such surprising thickne^, that 
one man alone cannot encompass them with his arms ; they' make 
of tlieso fishing boats, for wliieh purpose one alone is sullicient, and 
of the wood or bark, which is more than a palm's breadtli in 
thickness, skitfs adapted to the navigation of tlie rivers The 
distance between the knots is about the height of a man. Croco¬ 
diles and various kinds of fislies unknown to us are found in the 
river. On both banks of the stream there are most charming 
villas and plantations and gardens, wherein grow vast varieties 
of fruits, and, above Jill, tliose called Aln'^a, whicli are more sweet 
than honey, resembling figs, and also the nuts which we call the 
nuts of India. + 

• Text in Rmnusio, Dfll« et Viapj^, 1663, Venetifl, Vol, 11, trana. 

lation by J. W. Jonoa. 

t Text in Kainuaio, Vol. II, tranalation by J. W. Jones, 1863. Viirthems left 
Knrope about 1502, and printed his work in 1610. 

j Text, Raniusio, II, page 839, translation pp. 9*10. Ibe plants referred to 
are bamboos, plantains and cocoanuts. 
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“ Having departed thence, he sailed up the river Ganges for 
the space of three months, leaving behind him four very famous 
cities and landed at an extremely powerful city called Marazia, 
where there is a great abundance of aloe woo^ gold, silver, 
precious stones and pearls. From thence he to<yk the route 
towards some mountains situated towai-ds the east, for the purpose 
of procuring those precious stones called carbuncles, which are 
found there. Having spent thirieen* days on this expedition, 
he returned to the city of Cernove, and thence proceeded to 
Buffetania. Departing thence, ^e arrived, at the end of a month's 
voyage, at the mouth of the rivercRacha [Arakan]'', 

• Ludovico Di Varthema describes his travels as follows :— “ We 

took the route towards the city of BangheUa^XText, Banghalla, 
lidngi6?)^ which is distant from Tarnassari (Teasserim) seven 
hundred miles, at which we arrived in eleven days by sea. The 
city was one of the best that I had hitherto seen, and has a very 
great realm. The Sultan of this place is a Moor and maintains two 
hundred thousand men for battle on foot and on horse ; and they 
are all Muhammadans; and he is constantly at war with the king 
of Narsingha. This country abounds more in grain, flesh of 
every kindf fb great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
great abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And 
here there are the richest merchants I ever met with Fifty 
ships are laden every year in this place witt cotton and silk stuffs, 
which stuffs are these, that is to say, bairam, vamone^ ciantar, 

doazar and sincrba/^.* These same stuffs go throug];i all Turkey, 
through Syria, through Arabia Felix, through Fthiopia, and 
through all India. There are also here very great merchants in 
jewels, which come from other countries. 

“We also found some Christian merchants here (Armenians)”. 
...“ But before our departure from Banghella, we sold all the rest 
of the merchandise, with the exception of the corals^ the saffron, 
and two pieces of rose-coloured cloth of Florence. Wo left this 
city, which I believe is the best in the world, that is, for hving in. 
In which city the kinds of stuffs you have hoard of before are not 
woven by women, but the men weave them. We departed thence 
with the said Christians, and went towards a city which is called 
Pegu, distant from Banghella about a thousand miles. ”t 

Both Nicolo Conti and Ludovico Di Varthema appear to have 
sailed up the Padm§ or easterly branch of the Ganges, and not 
up the Hooghly. Banghella was either Chittagong or Sonargfton, 

* Varianrs, BaUrami, Namone, Lixari^ Ciautari, Doatar and Sinalaffl. 

t Text, Bamnaio, II, pp. 165.66, translation, pp. 210>12, 214, Bk. 111. Cks. 
XIll and XIT. 
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while CemoYe is identified with Shahr-i-Nau, i.e., the new 
city, a mint town named on the coins of Ilyas Shsh and shoVn in 
Gastaldi’s map ^1561) a little to the north-east of Gaur. It is 
probably another name* for Pandua.* The Moorish Sultan of 
Varthema wa4 ffie jwwerful king of Bengal, Husain Shah, and the 
“king of Narsingha” was his opponent, Pi-at&parudra Gajapati 
of Orissa, who was then in possession of part of the territory of 
ViziAnagara, • • 

The first Portuguese to visit Bengal was Joao da Silveira, thb 
who was despatched to the Maldi\^B from Goa in 1517, seven 
years after that place had been ciiptured and made his capital 
by Alfonso de Albuquerque. After obtaining permission to buifd 
a fort and capturii'g^two richly laden ships of Cambay, he proceed¬ 
ed to Chittagong in"l518. Here he was joined by Joao Coelho, 
who had been sent by Fernando Perez de Andrade as an envoy to 
the King of Arakan (called the King of Bengal by Sousa), who 
then held Chittagong. Silveira failed, however, in his mission, for 
a young Bengali on board his boat told of his capture of the two 
Indian vessels. He was denounced as a pirate and sailed away 
discomfited.t The next Portuguese to reach the shores of Bengal 
was one Martin Affonso de Mello Jusarte, who in 1528 was sent 
on a voyage to the Far East, He was even more unfortunate than 
his predec^sor, for in crossing the Bay of Bengal his ship was 
wrecked. De Mello, wjjh some companions, escaped and made 
his way along the coast to Chakiria, south of Chittagong, the 
capital of a pett^ governor named KhudA Baksh KhAn. KhudS 
Baksh imprisoned the ship-wrecked mariners, but promised to 
release them if they would fight his enemies. The Portuguese did 
so, but failed to secure their release ; and an attempt to escape 
resulted in the death of one and the closer confinement of the 
others. Eventually, through the good offices of a merchant of 
Chittagong, named Khwaja ShahAbuddin (Xabadin of the Portu¬ 
guese historians), Jusarte was ransomed and arrived at Goa in 
1630.t 

KhwAja Shahabuddin now entered into negotiations with 
Nuno da Gunha (Viceroy from 1529 to 1538), promising to obtain 
permission for the King of Portugal to build a fort at Chittagong. 
Da Cunha at once closed with the offer; and in 1534 De Mello was 
sent back with five ships to Chittagong, which was then under the 
Bengal King. The Portuguese had a friendly reception, being 

• M. M. Chakmvarti, Noiet on the. Geography of Old 3. A. S. B„ 

May 190S, p. 282. 

t F. C. Danvori/rA« Fortmgueee in India, Vol. 1, p,840. 

t R. 8. Wbileway, The Rite of Fortngueee Fomer im India, pp. 282-3. 
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allowed to smuggle in goods, though the custom duties were 
over 30 per cent ad valorem. De Mello then sent some of his 
party with presents to Gaur, where Mahmud Shah III held his 
court -w-ith such state, that, we are told, 10,0(50 women attended him. 
Unfortunately for the success of the mission, amo^ the presents 
were some cases containing perfumes taken from a Muhammadan 
vessel, Arftk the names of the owners still attached to them. 
The angry king not only, refused the presents, but sent orders 
to have the Portuguese seized and their goods confiscated. The 
Governor of Chittagong iuvitifd Alfonso and liis chief oflicers to a 
bantpiet and took them unaware^. Some were killed and some 
escaped to their ships, while De Mello and the other prisoners 
were taken to Gaur. 

Hearing of their capture, the Viceroy Xuno oa Cuuha sent Anto¬ 
nio da Silva Meuezes to rescue them with 350 men in nine ves¬ 
sels. From Chittagong Antonio forwarded a letter of the Viceroy 
with presents to the King at Q^aur, but received no reply for a 
long time. He concluded that his messengers had been made 
prisoners, and proceeded to burn down Chittagong ai.d other 
plat^es on the coast. Couto’s account, however, says that the king 
demanded i>15,000 as ransom, and that this demand being scouted 
as exorbitani, Chittagong was fired in revenge 'tV’heu, in 
1537, Sher Shah revolted and besieged Gaur, the King released 
the Portuguese prisoners and, aided by tli^m, repelled the attack. 
At the same time Uabello arrived Avitli three ships to demand the 
release of the captives, Mahnifid, securing the <co-operation of 
the Portuguese, led them with his anny to iV^liagarhi near 
Colgoug, where lie was defeated by the forces of JSher Shah, 
Pleased with their prowess, Mahmfid applied to the Viceroy of Goa 
for further aid, and this wa.s given ; but w'hen Perez do Sampayo 
came mth nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Shah 
and Mahmud dea<l * 

According to Correa, llabello visited Satg5on in 1535 while 
on this mission. His account gives an insight into the audacity 
characteristic of the Portuguese. “In this year”, he writes, 
“Diogo llabello, finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromandel fishery, with license from the Govern¬ 
or, went to Bengal in a vessel of his. . and he went well armed 
along with two foists, which he equipped with his own money, 
the Governor only lending him artillery and nothing more. . So 

• Blochmann, J. A. S. B., 1S73, pp. 298-9 ; Whitoway, Th» Rite of Fortuguteo 
Potoer in JndiOt pp, 238-4 ; Danvers, The Portuguese in India^ Vol. I, pp. 422-3 ; 
Stevens, The Portuguese in Jsia, 1C95, tli. pp. 418-20. • 
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this Diogo Eabello arrived at the Port of Satigan, where he 
found two great ships of Cambaya, which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merchandise, selling and buying: 
and those, without tou»hing them, he caused to quit the port 
and go down tk^iiver, forbidding them to carry on any trade, 
and he also sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the other 
port of Ohatigau, where they found three sliips from the coast 
of Choromandel, which were also driven away from the port. 
An 1 Diogo Eabello sent word to the Gozil that he Avas sent by 
the Governor Avith choice of peac(k or war, and that ho should 
seud to ask the King if he chose t^o liberate the (Portuguese) pri¬ 
soners, in Avhich case he also AA'ould liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former peace.”* This appears to ha\'e been the 
first visit of the Portuguese to the Hooghly district. 

In spite of their first reverses, the Portuguese, daring pirates 
a id adventurous traders, pressed on in their attempts to secure the 
trade of Bengal, and by the end of the iGth century the Bay 
swarmed Avith their galleys. Their cliief posts in Bengal were 
Chati'jan (Chittagong) on the Bay, and tS tiyon (Satgaon) on the 
river llooghly, called, respectively, Porto Grande and Porto 
Piqueno, ». ^ , the great haven and the little haA^eu. In the 
Hooghly ifver their large ships came up to Bator (in the modem 
city of lIoAVrah), Avliilc smaller ships Avent up to Satgaon bring¬ 
ing “ rice, cloth of Bonfbast of diverse sortes, lacca, great abun¬ 
dance of sugar, Miraholans dried and preseiwed, long pepper, 
oyle of Zerzelinq, and many other sorts of merchandise.” t In 
the port of Safgaon 30 or 3d sliips were laden every year, and 
most of them were Pori uguese ; Avhile Federici (Avho left Italy 
in 1563 and returned home in 1581) found no less than 18 
Portuguese ships at Chittagong. “ From tlie great 2 >ort of 
Chatigaii”, he Avrote, “they cany for the Indies great store 
of rice, very great quantities of bombast cloth of eA^ery sort, 
sugar, corn, arid money AA-ith other merchandise.” 

Federiei’s account makes it clear that along the IIooghl 3 ' 
tradora got their goods at the temporary markets called hats. 
“Kvory year at Buttor they make and unmake a Aillage with 
houses and shops made of straw, and AA'ith all things necessary 
to their uses, and this village staudeth as long irs the ships ride 
there, and till they dejiart for the Indies, and when they are 
departed, every man goeth to his plot of houses, and there setteth 
fire on them, which tiling made me to raaiwel. For as I passed 

* Qaoted under “ Satigam ” in Hobson-Jebson. 

t C. Pederici, PiirchaB, V, 411, 439 
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up to Satagan, I saw this village standiog with a great number 
of pe6ple, with an infinite number of ships and bazars, and at 
my return coming down with ray Captain of the last ship, for 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see* such a place so soon 
raised and burnt, and nothing left but the ed^n jof the burnt 
houses. The small sliips go to Satagan, and there they lade. . 
The city of Safagan is a reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moors, abounding with all things, and was governed by the King 
of Patane, and now is subject to the great Mogul. I w'as in this 
kingdom four mouths, whereas many merchants did buy or freight 
boats for their benefits, and wdth these barks tiiey go 
up and down the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodity 
with a great advantage, because that every day in the week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another.” 

The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entrepot led to the Portuguese maliing a 
settlement at Hooghly. This^ village is mentioned in a Bengali 
iwera, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of Satgaon. The river, which had been silting up 
before Satgaon, w'as fairly deep hero, and therefore better suited 
to the larger vessels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguese settled at llooghly about or after 1575 ^vith 
the permission of the Emperor Akbar; but of thisthero is no authen¬ 
tic proof. They could not have settled hero before 1550 because 
the great Portuguese history Da Asia (Vols. I to III published in 
1552-63) makes no mention of it, and its map df)e8 not show the 
plac e. On the other hand, it must have been founaed before 1580, 
in which year Mirza Najat Khan, Akbar’s Faujddr at Satgaon, 
being defeated by Katlu Lohani of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of llooghly,t Furthermore, if reliance is to bo placed in 
the Bddshdhnamd of Abdul Hamid Lahori (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the rule of the Bengalis, i.r., before 
the Mughal conquest. As the river bank from Tribeni south¬ 
wards was in the possession of the Oriya king from 1560 to 1567, 
the statement of the Mtihammadan chronicler narrow's down the 
time of the settlement to betw'een 1568 and 1575, and very 
probably to the reign of SulaimSn Kararani (1568-73). From 
the fact that Federiei does not refer to Hoogldy but only Satgaon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of sufficiont 
importance to be mentioned separately from Satgaon, of wliich it 
evidently formed a part at the outset. 


• J. A. S. B. Proc„ 1892, p. 183. 

t Akb^rnama, 1. c. Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, I. p. 440. 
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Tho Bfldshdn&md describes the origin and development of the 
town as follows^—“ Under the rule of the Bengalis {dar ’ ahd~i~ 
Banudliydn)^ a party of Frank merchants, who are (sic were) 
inhabitants of Saadip, came trading to Satgaon. One lio% above 
(si<; below) that place, they occupied some ground on the bank of 
the estuary. Under the pretence that a building was necessary 
for their transactions in buying and selling, they erecfed several 
houses in the Bengali st^le. In course of time, through tho 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers of Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected* large substantial buildings, 
which they fortified with cannon8,^u8ket8, and other implements 
of war. Ill due course a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the*narae of tho port of Hooghly. On one side of it 
was tho river, and on tlie other three sides was a ditch filled from 
the river. European ships used to go up to the port, and a trade 
was established there. The markets of SatgSon declined and lost 
their prosperity. The villages and the district of Hooghly were 
on both sides of the river, and these the Europeans got possession 
of at a low rent.’^ 

This description h corroborated by some contemporaneous 
references. The Akbarndmd says that in 1578 an European 
named Partab Bar, a chief merchant of tho Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to tho Emppror’s court bearing tribute from Bengal. 
He was graciously receipted, his sound sense and upright conduct 
winning the favour and esteem of the Emperor.t 'riiis evidently 
Wivs the Portuguese Governor of llooghly, to whom Mirza Najat fled 
for protection in 1580. About 1588 llalph Fitch found Hooghly in 
tho solo possession of tho Portuguese, and tho name Porto Piqiieno 
transferred to it. Ho refers to it ns •* Hugeli, which is tho place 
whore the Portugals keep in the country of Bangala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto Piqueno.’* 
“ Sat again, ” he adds, 'ris a faire citiefor a citie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things ’? Hooghly had supplanted Satgaon 
by tho time tho Ain-i-Akhar'i was compiled (1596-97), for it states 
that in tho -s^rAdr of Satgaon there wore two ports at the distance of 
half a koa from each other, i.e , Sfttgaon and Hooghly. The latter 
was tho more important, and both were in the possession of the 
Europeans {FiringhUf f.e.,the Portuguese).^ In 1599 the number 
and influence of tho Christians were attested by the erection of the 


•Elliot, VII, pp. 31-32 ; cf. Vol, VIl, p. 211, for KbafI KbSu’s account 
(mainly based on tbe BThlshihnam^^.) 
t AJkharnEma, Elliot, VI, p. 69. 

t J. H. Ryley, Ralph Fitch, p. 113; of, Linschoten, translation, I. pp. 90-91. 
§ Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 126. 
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Bandel Church ;* while in 1603, Hooghly, uadey the name of 
Golin, ia described oa a Portiigiiose Colony, and it ia said that a 
Portuguese named Cervaliua captured the Mughal fort with a 
garrison of 400 men, all but one of whom weroSwIlled.t 

By this time the Portuguese iu Bengal had degenerated into 
a race of .pirates and slave-dealers. Both Kuropeau aud Indian 
writers agree as to their lawlessness. Vjiiu Linschoten, f<ir instance, 
writing in 150-5, describes tliem as living ‘like wild men and 
untamed horses. Every maujloth what he will, and every man is 
lord and master.’ Purehas again wrote in 1610 :—“ The Portu¬ 
guese have here Porto Grande a»id Borto Perpieno (llooghly), 
but without foris and goveniinont; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most pari they are such ns dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some ^vickednes8 by them 
committed.” 

The Hooghly merchants were apparently iu league with 
the pirates, both Poriuguese and Aiukanese, whoso galleys 
swept the sea-board and jicnotrating far inland carried off 
the villagei's to the slave markets. “ Even the Portuguese of 
‘ Ogouli,’”, "WTites Bernier, “ purc'hasod without scruple these 
wretched captives, aud tlie liorrid tratii«" was tru.isaoted in 
the vicinity of tlie island of Galles near Capo das Palma8.+ The 
pirates, by a mutual understanding, w'aited for the arrival of 

the Poriuguese, w'ho bought wliolo cargoes at a cheap rate. 

The Portuguese established themselves at * Ogouli ’ under the 
auspices of Jaliaugir, the grandfatlier of Aurangzeb. That prince 
was free from all prejudice against Cliristiaus, and hoped to reap 
great benefit from their commerces Tlie new' settlers also engaged 
to keej) the Gulf of Bengal clear .4 pirates. Shah Jahau, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, visited the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ with a terrible j>uni.shmeui. 3 hoy provoked his dis¬ 
pleasure l»y the encouragement afforded to tlio dex>redators of 
‘ Ilakan,* and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had all of them been subjects of the Mughal.’*§ 

Other WTiters assign dilferent reasons for the attack on Hooghly. 
According to tlie I’oriugiicse, they incurred the disjileasuro of 

* Both Hainlil Lahorl and Khad Khan speak of a Kalita, or church of the 
Portugnese, in Hooghly, Klliot, VIJ, p|>, 84, 211. Kalita is perhaps a corruption 
of eceletia. 

f Toynbee’s Sketch of the Ail ministration of the Hooghly District, p. 4. 
The authority for this statement is not given. 

X .Vow called PalrayrMs Point, a well known headland on the Orissa coast. 

§ As early as 1518 a Portuguese report stated that a slave in Bengal was 
valued at 14 shillings and a young woman of goral appearance at about aa much 
again. W. W. Hunter, History of British India, Vol. I, p. 161. ^ 
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Shall Jahan, firstly, because in 1621, when, he was in rebellion 
against his father, Michael Rodriguez, the Governor of Hoftghly, 
declined to assist him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Europeans,* and ^seconfily, because the Emperor ascribed the 
reverses of tha imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
Khan of Bijapur to help received from the Poiiuguese.t The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
but even more by means of"doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that they seized and carried off peaceful cultivators, harassed 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
etc. • 

Whatever may have been the cause, Sh§h Jahan, in appointing 
Kasim Khan to the government of Bengal, charged him. to 
extirpate the Portuguese colony.* * § His orders were promptly 
obeyed. The attack was made from the river and by land, an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, and four thousand boatmen 
serving the Portuguese were forced, to join the imperial army. 
The siege lasted 3^ months, the Portuguese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goa, At length a part of the 
wall was blown up by a mine, and the imperial army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged made their way to the 
ships, but many were killed in the attempt. One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture ; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 257 smaller craft, o\jly three of the latter escaped. According 
to the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 4,400 (l,400.aecording to Khafi Khan) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of the imperial aimy fell in the course of the siege.§ 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Poriuguese and 600 slaves, that the siege lasted from 
the 21st June to 291h September, and that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an island in front of Hooghly and -were 
eventually rescued by an expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.** The date of the capture of the town is taken in this 
account to be October 1631, but others make it September 1632. 
The number given in the Portuguese accounts is too small, for 
Father Francis Corsi, S. J., in a letter from Agra,dated Octobers, 

• Stewart, Sistort/ of Bengal, p. 143. 

+ F. C. DanverH, The Portuguese in India, II, p. 247. 

Ij; B^shahndn,& of Ab<Iul Hainul Lahori, MuntakhabuMubah of Khafi Khan, 
Maatir-ul- Umara, Jiigtlzu^S'SatStin. 

§ The Bddihdhn'Sma of Abdul Hamid Lahori, Elliot VII, p, 35 ,* Stewart's 
ffistorg of Bengal, pp. 152-6. 

** F. C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol, II. pp. 247-48. According’ 
to the BddthahnamA, the siege of Hooghly lasted from 11th June to 10th 8eptem> 

1632. * 

• E 2 
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1633, announcod the arrival of 4,000 persons at Agra from Ilooghly 
in July 1633,* 

Uistorians agree as to the wretched fate of the lulsoners 
whom Shah Jahan had carried off as slilves t(^Agra. There the 
women were distributed among the harems, the ichildron were 
circumcised, the men were persuaded to embrace Islam or forced 
to do so b^f' the daily threat of thro^\ing them under the feet of 
elephants. Some of the monks, ho^^\)Vcr, remained faitliful to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and other Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions iff the Jesuit missionaries at Agra, 
'ihiese faithful monks were apptveutly Augustiuians, to whom the 
ovangelization of Bengal had been entrusted. 

According to an account by llr. Wise, tlie return of tlio 
Portuguese was duo to a miracle. One of the priests, the lievd. 
Father John Da Cruz, wtis sentenced to bo torn to death by an 
elephant; but the animal, instead of destroying him, prostrated 
itself before him and ‘ caressejl ’ liini with its trunk. The Emperor 
then ordered that the priest should be let out of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on whii*h he asked for liis 
own Uberty and permission to conduct the surviving Oliristians to 
Bengal. A was promulgated by beat of drum tlirough 

all the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who were loaded mth presents and sent back to tlicir former 
residence. The Poi-tuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter {sanaci) signed by the Emperor, by whicli he allowed them 
to return to Ilooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former foil, still known by the Europeans as Bandel, and by the 
natives as Balaghar (strong house i. Tlie land thus assigned 
(777 bighds) was given free of rent, and tlie friars were declared 
exempted from tlie authority of the Hubahddtii^ faujddrs and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exercise magisterial 
power over Christians, but not in matters of life and death. 
At the same time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese. The (Christians 
returned to Bengal in 1633.”t Toynbee also says that Da Cruz 
acceeded in inducing fShah Jahan to permit the Christian 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengal, and that the Emperor in 
1646 granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel Church, 
which was rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660. 


• J. A. .S. B., Aijgust 1910, pp. 458, note 2, 631. 

t The above account is given in the Btinjal Catholic Herald of 21tt May 1842, 
and was taken from a Statistical Account of Ilooghly prepared by Dr, Wise, who 
baaed it on * Ms. Kecords/ without, however, stating their origin and nature. 
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Recent reseaj’ches, however, show that there is no proof* * * § that 
Da Cruz was taken to Agra, hut that he was wounded during 
the siege, recovered fromjiis wounds in a village near Hooghly, 
and was evontuaRj^'^ecalled to Goa, where he died * 

On the other hand, the return of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
confirmed from other sources. John Poule, writing on tlje chances 
of the English establishing ^rade in Bei^al, distinctly says in a 
letter dated 17th July 1633, i.e,, ten months after the capture of 
Hooghly, that iho Portuguese who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Shah Jahan and re-entered 
that place to the number of 20 pemons, and that the King had. 
bestowed on them their capital, ‘so that our expectation of 
Hugly is frustrayt.’t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, “some were ransomed, others fled to Goa , or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants of the defenders 
of Hooghly.”J Father Antonio da Cristo, the Prior of Hooghly, 
was still in prison in 1640, when Father Manrique, an Augus- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners. At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places Oi worship.^ 

Though readmitted to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
a crushing blow and ceased to have political influence in Bengal 
and to predominate in oonimeix’e. In the first twenty years of 
the 17th centur}’ the trade in Bengal had been practically mono¬ 
polised by them, as was pointed out by the English factors of 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616, stating that there 
was not now fit shipping for the discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly), nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
tlie river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. It 
w'aa stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
ports for small shipping but such as the Portuguese possessed.!! 
A few years later (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote as 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a factory:—“The Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade here in Patna, coming up with their frigates fi-om the 
bottom of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called 


• The llevd. II. Hosten, Frey Joao Da Cruz, J. A. t?. B., March 1011. 

t W. Hodges’ Diary, III, 177 ; 1. c. also in the Early Annals of the English in 
Bengal, Vol. I. 

t H. O. Keene, Sketch of the History of Hindustan, pp. 198-90. The 
authority quoted is a work of Manrique published at Rome in 1063. See also J. A. 
S, B., 1910, pp. 282-3. 

§ Original collections 450, 458, 1. c.. Diary IT, 171, 172. 
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Q-ollye, the other PieppuUye, and therein are Hcensed by this 
King to inhabit. Gollye is their cbiefest port, whore they are in 
great multitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from Malacca 
and Goeliin. The commodities they usually blRCtag up hither is for 
the most part tin, spices, and China wares, in lieu whereof they 
transport, amberty, callicoos, carpets, and all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purpos^y for sail to the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Qunges, whoso swift current transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days they 
usually go up to their ports, ^biit in repairing up again spend 
•.thrice the time.”* 

By 1644, however, we find Bocarro, after enumerating the 
number of sliips and the rich merchandize that used to come to 
Cochin from Ugolim (Hooghly) and I'orto Grande (Chittagong), 
complaining that ‘ since these two possessions were lost and the 
two ports closed, there go barely one or two vessels to Orissa.’ 
The trade of the Portuguese also suffered from the competition of 
the Dutch, and, in the second half of the century, of the Kuglish. 
Still it was not entirely lost, for Portuguese vessels are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the English correspondence, and as late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked :—“ Many botti great and 
small ships, both English, Dutch and Portugals, doe annually 
resort to lade and transport sundry c mimodities hence ”t, ».<?., 
from Bengal. In the first half of the i8th century, the French, 
the Danes and the Prussians also entered the field ; and in the 
struggle the Portuguese succumbed. 

In spite of the destruction of their power at llooghly, the 
place appears still to have boeti occupied by a large niimbor of 
Portuguese, partly because they wore attracted there by trade and 
the cheapness of living,J and partly because they wore forced 
to remain by the loss of their other stations. Tavernier wrote in 
1 ( 570 —“In a word, Bengale is a country abounding in all tilings; 
and ’tis for this very reason that so many Portuguese, Mosticks,§ 
and other Christians are fled thither from those quarters which 
the Dutch have taken from them.” “The Jesuits and Augustinians 
that have great churches there, wherein they exorcise their religion 
with all freedom, did assure mo that in Ogouli alone there wore 
no less than eight or nine thousand souls of Christians.” Bernier 


• W, Foster, The Sngluh Facioriet in India (1618-1621') 1908. Gollye is 
% corruption of Ogouli (Hooghly.) 

f The Conntriee Bound the Bay of Bengal, p. 133. 

$ Cf. Bernier: “ Pigs are obtained at so low a price that the Portuguese settled 
tu the country live almost entirely upon pork.” 

{ Mestico is a term still in nse in the Philippines for a half-breed. 
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also gives the same account,* and several other writers of the 
period refer t6 the large number of I'ortuguese resident in 
Hoogldy.t Most of them were poor, but industrious. 'I'homas 
Bowrey (16G9-79J, described some of their main occupations as 
follows:—“'l^ey knilt stockings of silke and cotton; they make 
bread for the English and Butch factories and particular 
dwellingo liouses, and for thoire ships and vessels;+ they make 
many sorts of sweetmeats, tnz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, Ginger, 
Mirabolins, liingo Roots, etc., several sorts of Anhar pickles) as 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, etc,, very good and cheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and vessels, soe 
that these people live very happily, better tlian in most places in 
Asia, all sorts of provisions beinge here very cheape.” A number 
served the Mughula as soldiei's, as Walter Clavell pointed out:— 
“The Portuguese, though numerous in Ilugly, yett are reduced 
to a very low and nieane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their subsistance bei^jg to bo entertained in the 
Mogull’s pay as souldiers d hoy also served under the English, 
chiefly in the Deccan, and several w'ero artillerymen in the 
army of Siraj-ud-daula.ii Gnulually the Poriuguese of Hooghly 
migrated otlier European settlements, especially Calcutta 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
w'omen and cliildren, crowded into Fori AVilliam when besieged 
by Siraj-ud daula's army, and a body t)f them helped the English 
in their defence.1I A number w'ere still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we find that when Siraj-ud-daula inarched there after the 
massacre of the Black Hole, he levied a fine of Rs. 5,000 from 
the Poriuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Poriuguese language for some time 
survived the extinction of the Poriuguese power. It wtis the 
Unyuu franca of European settlements round the Bay of Bengal, 
and was the ordinary medium of communication between 
Europeans and their domestics, while Persian was the language of 

• Traielt in the Mvghul Umpire, 1656-58, pp, 438-39, in cK. II, 

pp. ji-2. 

t Bowrey, p. 191; Clavell’s, l.c.. Diary of William Hedges, II, 240; John 
M»r8hall, Notes amt Obsorvaiions, p. G, l.c., Bowrey, p. 191, Note 1, 

X Uernior tells us that in Bengal excellent anil cheap sea biscaits were made 
for the crew's of European shijis. 

§ Accompt of the Trade of Hugly, at the end of the Diary of Streynsbaiii 
Master, p. 822, l.c. Hedges* Diary, II, p. 240. 

II S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1156-67, Vol. I, j.p. 135, 140, 147. 

H OruDo’s History, II, pp. 59, 61; Hill’s Bengal t« 1766-57, Vol. I, pp. 91, 
102, 129, 144, 167, II, pp. 142, 190. Later, many were employed in Calcutta as 
wntors: of. JStavorinus I, pp. 521-2; Sair-ul-Jfntakharin, IV, p. 121. 

•• Hill, Bengal in 1756-67, Vol. I, p. civ. 
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iniercqjLirse with the native courts. The charter granted to the 
East India Company in 1698 contained a provision that the 
minister, who was to he maintained at ej[ich station, should learn 
Portuguese within twelve months; and Ki«3fttandor, the first 
Protestant missionary in Bengal, preached in thaP language as 
more familiar to him than English. Even as late as 18J8 the 
Governor of Serampore received the daily report of liis little 
gaiTison of thirty sepoys from the commandant, a native of Oudh, 
in Portuguese.* 

The next European nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
Travellers and individual traders of that nation had visited Bengal 
before the 17th century, Van linschoten, wlio passed through 
the country before 1589; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay was in 1615. In tliat year, 
w'e are told, a Poituguese fleet having sailed up the river of Arakau, 
the Paja induced the mast el's of some Dutch vessels then in the 
liarbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t These Dutch 
sliips probably belonged to the “United East Indian Company 
of the Xetherlands” founded in 1602. It is not certain when the 
Dutch first settled in Bengal. Orme vaguely says tliat the Dutch 
settled in Bengal about the year 1625,J wliile Thontas Bowi’ey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the Englisli factories at 
Hooglily to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
English at Amboyna” (1623).§ Those'assertions, liowever, are 
not coiToborated by contemporaneous records, and Yule has fairly 
proved that the factory of the English at Ilooghf}' could not have 
been staited before IGol.li In the earliest reference to Dutdi 
trade in the English factory records (dated 25th October 1664) no 
settlement of theirs is mentioned. It merely states that “spices 
of all sorts sells there to good profit!, but the Dutch freomon from 
Battavia and Portugalls from Macassar did so stulfo tlie Markets 
therewith Ijwit yoare, as now theres little or ^nono) required. 
Hereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doe the like, so 
wo see not any great hope of gains by that commodity. Hither¬ 
to have we only shewed you what commodities Bengala does 

chiefly export and require.The Dutch are never without 6 or 4 

such vessells here, w'herewitk they trade from Port to Port all the 
yeare longe, sometimes buying Pice and other Provisions where 
they are Cheape and transport to Better Marketts, othoiwhiles 


• J. C. Marshraan, Life ana Timet of Carey, Marthman and IVard {I85a>, 
Vol. J, pp. 21, 22-38. 

t Stewart's History of Bengal, pp. 188.9. 

% History of Hindostan, II, p. 8, 

§ Ceuntries round the Bay of Bengal, p, 170. 

II Hedges' Diary III, pp. 184-7, 194. * 
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they are imployed as men of warr (but never Idle), and by these 
mcanea they cleare at yeares end all the great charges they are att 
uppon this coast.”* • 

It is clear, ‘however, that the Dut(ih had some settlement in 
Bengal before 1650, for in the instructions to the English factory 
staff of Bahisore and Hooghly, dated the 14th December'1050, they 
are advised to give orders in silk and^ sugar “ a(‘Cording to the 
Dutch ” and to secure, with the help of Dr. Boughton at llajmahal, 
such a phormdtt, “as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs.”t As Hooghly was now the imperial port of West Bengal, 
it is most probable that the Dutch had their cliief factory there 
some time before 1650, when they got a regular pharman from 
Sliah Jahan. It laid down “that, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, tlie Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient (ustom 
and shall not introduce any new laws or customs on that head.”J 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old Englisli factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factory lower down at Ghinsiira. It* is said to 
have been built in 1656,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1()65, when the Dutcliman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus !l:—“There is nothing in it <Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the f)utch factory. It was built on a groat 
space at the distance of a musket sliot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if if were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or cause it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearau('e of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls are liigli and built of stone, and the foili- 
fications are also covered ’^^ith stone. Tliey are furnished with 
<aumon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches full of water. 
It is large and spacious. There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Director, the other officers who compose the Council, and all 
tlie people of the Company. There are large sliojis built of 
stone, where goods that are bought in the couiitiy, and those 
that our vessels bring there, are placed.” Thomas Bo’WTey did 
not hesitate to call it “ the largest and completest Factorie in 

* lledgoa’ Diary., Ill, ITi). 

t Ibid, III, 185. 

t Voyages to the East Indies, J. S. Stavorinus, Translation, S. U. Wiloocke, 
Vol. Ill, p. 84. The list of pharmans given therein docs not show any of 1638 
relating to Uengal as stated in Toynbee’s Sketch, p. 12. 

§ " It was built in the year 1666, as appears by date over the land-gale.** 
Stavorinus, I,*516. 

II Voyage aift; Indes Orientalea, 1068-66, II, 156. 
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Asia;"’ Delestre described it as * a very fine and very rich 
factory;’ and tlie English Agent, Stroyusham M^ter, as “very 
large and well built witli two quadrangles,”* The common 
belief that it was fortified during tlio robelli4it*> pf Subha Singh 
in l(i9()t seems therefore to be witliout foundation, linless it refers 
to repairs and a furtlier strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting account of tlie settlement is also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 2('tli EebAiary KitiO. “I an'ived at 
Hugldi, where I stayed till tlie 2nd of March, during which time 
the Hollanders bid mo very welcome, and made it tlieir business 
to sliow me all the divertidomt^nts which the eouidry was capable 
to afford. Wo went several times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and we had a banquet of all the delicacies that tlie 
gardens of Euroi)e could have atfoixled us; salads of all soris, 
cole warts, asparagus, pease ; but our chiofest disli was Japan 
beans, the Hollanders being very curious to have all sorts of 
pulse aud herbs in tlioir gardens, though tlioy could never get 
artichokes to grow in that eountry ” 

During the reign of Aurangzeb tlie Dutih trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a ithurman grmited by that Emperor in U>(j2, 
the first tliree articles of wliieh provided ;— 1) thah.the Dutch 
arriving with tlieir sliips before lloiujli/, Piph^f/ and Jidtianore, 
shall have liberty to anchor in such plapes as they may choose ; 
^2) that after payment of the fixed dufry of two aud u-half per 
cent, upon their goods, they may convey them to such places as 
they please; sell them to whatever merchafits they chose; 
purchase again goods from the same in the manner they may 
like best, and employ brokers in their business, according to 
their own choice, Avithout that any one shall bo permitted to 
intrude liimself into their service, contrary to their liking; (3) 
that with respect to the piece-goods, saltpetre, sugar, silk, wax 
and other articles for which they trade in the places situated in 
the provinces of Bahar, Bemjnl and OrUtty and which they convoy 
for exportation to the ports of lloughjy Piptey and 
they shall not in any wise be molested + The goods specified 
in the last article may be compared with some of those 
mentioned by Clavell as being carried homo by the Dutch, viz., 
rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw silk, wrought 

• Countriea Round the JBay of Bengal, p. 109 and No'c 1; Voyage fail aux 
Jndee Orientalea, 1677, p. 188; Diary of H. Uaater, under date Zlst November 
1676, p. 263. 

f Orme, Hiatory of Mindoatan, II, 16. The northern }?ate bore the date 
1687, and the eotitbern gate 1692, according to an nrtie’e in the Calcutta RevieWy 
1845, p. 612. 

t J. 8, Stavorinue, III, pp. 89-91. • 
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silk, saltpetre^ opium, sugar, long pepper and bee.swax,* 
Tavernier and Bernier were amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths of all sortij which they exported. 

Uesides Pcu’t *Gustavu8 at Chinsura and a silk factory at 
Coasimbazar,* the Dutch had, on the Hooghly river, a garden 
just south of Chandornagoro, a factory for salting pork at 
Baranagar, north of Calcutta, and, later, a station at Fulta for 
seagoing ships. Their tfcttlements and trade were generally 
under a Diroiitor, aided by a Council, though occasionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who wjxs himself subordinate to Batavia.T According 
to Alexander Hamilton, the factory of Chinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with liigh walls of brick. 

** The factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly 
on the river’s side ; and all of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. The settlement at Cliinsura is wholly under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about a mile long, and about 
the same breadth, well inhabitetl by Armenians and the natives. 
It is contiguous to Hughly, and alfords sanctuary for many poor 
natives, when they are in danger of being oppre^ssed by the 
Moghul’s Crovernor or his harpies. ’ 

The correspondence at tliis time discloses considerable jealousy 
between the rival Iduropean settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan subordinates in Bengal, who frequently in¬ 
terfered with the passage of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silh'aiid cotton weavers.J The Dutch, who were 
eminently a nation of mercliauts, rarely took part in the 
political dissensions of Bengal, but on a few occasions they 
were forced to give up tliis policy of non-intervention. For 
instance, in August 1084 a Dutcli squadron of four ships 
arrived at Baranagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local government: aiul their sugar and saltpetre 
boats wore allow'ed to go dowm without hindrance in November 
of that year ,i A little later tliey had a fresh quarrel with the 
Mughal government of Bengal and withdrew* from their factories; 
but on war breaking out with the English in 1080, they were 
again put in possession of Baranagar and their bazar, and made 
a considerable profit in trade.jl During the rebellion of SubhS 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly in 1090, the 

• Uedg*-8* Diaryf 11, 240. 

t Hedges’ Diary, 1, 124. 130, i61; cf. 154. 

t Hedges* Diary, I, 117, 121, 164, II, 117; Thomas Bowrey, pp. 161-63. 

§ Hodges’ Diary, I, 133, 16 4. 

II Lettef of Job Charnock and the Council to the Court of Directore, dated 24th 
November 1686, pars. 14, Hedges’ Diary, II, 66. 
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Dutch .drove them out of the town by firing broadsides from 
two of their ships.* On the death of Shah Alara in 1711, the 
Dutch sent their treasure and wonienfo\k from Cossimbazar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as possible^ keeping back 
one of their armed ships for its defence.t In 1712, they tried to 
mediate between Zia-ud-din Khan, the late of Hooghly, 

and his successor who had been appointed by Mursliid Kuli Khan, 
but without success.+ In 1712 the Kmperor granted a fresh 
pharman to the Dutch East India Company’’, renewing and con¬ 
firming the previous grants, charging a duty of 2^ per cent only 
oi^ the Dutch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with passes from the Director in Bengal, should 
not be molested. 55 

In the time of Siraj-ud-daula the Dutch ai^pear to have been 
the most favoured European nation, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of precedence at the Nawab’s darbar 
and also tlie right to buoy the Hooghly, which, they claimed, 
“ argues a kind of mastery over the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade.^’11 When he marched on 
Calcutta in 1,756, they helped neither the Nawab nor the English. 
Indeed, they were not in a position to do so, for in January 1757 
the Council reported that they would not be “ able to offer any 
resistance w’orth mentioning, for our palisades, that liave to servo 
as a kind of rampart, are as little proof agjiiiist a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of 
78 men, about one-third of whom are in the hospital, wliilst 
all our native servants have run away from fear of the English, 
so that if matters came to such a pass, we should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves ”.5f 

They gave shelter, however, to the English both at Falta 
and Chinsura, and when Siraj-ud-daula loft Calcutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Bather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of lakhs.** 
They subsequently asked for a refund, but the Nawab 

“ had the audacity to threaten to bastonade us with bamboos (the 
greatest insult that can be offered to anyone hero) if wo do not 
keep quiet ; an affront that we should be able to pay out for, 

* Stewart’s History^ p, 208. Stewart (p. 207) incorrectly ascriboH the fortifica¬ 
tion of Chinsura to this ypar. 

f Wilson’s Early Annala of the Enylith in Banyal, II, 44, 46. 

Wilson’s Early Annala of the Bngliah in Bengal, II, 71. 

§ Stavorinus, III, 98-100. 

II Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. II, pp. 257, 287, 

^ Ditto Vol. I, xxxvi. » 

•• Ditto Vol. I, pp, ciii, civ. 
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if wo could put an army of from 14 to 15,000 men in tho field 
as the Englieii have done, who have now made him so tame 
that tho more sight of an English flag is sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind wiy;h fettr.”* 

In 1759 the* Dutch abandoned their peaceful role. They were 
anxious to share in tho wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigues were readily supported by the new Nawab 
Jafar IChan, who, alarmedfby the growing power of tho English, 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1759 a Dutch vessel arrived with a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Nawab,* apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and Clive acted promptly, seiziflg 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstrances and formal replies with tho 
Council at Chinsura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1769 
seven Dutch vessels arrived full jDf troops. The Nawab had 
several conferences with the Dutch officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he had granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they had promised to send aw'ay the ships and troops as 
soon as tln^weather permitted. News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch were busily enlisting soldiers and that their fleet was 
moving up the Ilooghly. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malays, while at Cfliinsura there was a garrison of 150 Europeans, 
including artiy.ery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “ To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and fonn a junction with the 
garrison at Chinsura, was to admit tho establishment of a rival 
and superior force in tho province, which, coupled with the 
conduct of the Nawab, was to submit to the certain niin of the 
English influence and power in Bengal—to prevent this, which 
could only bo done by force, was to commence hostilities with a 
nation, with which the mother country was at peace.”t 

Clive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and a snow, the Leopard^ then in the river, to protect 
Calcutta, and reinforced tho gamson at Tanna Fort and Char- 
nock's Battery. At this time an additional force under Colonel 
Forde and Captain Knox opportunelj’’ arrived from Masulipatam. 
The former, though he had been dismissed by the Company, w'as 
placed in command of the garrison, and the latter of Tanna Fort 
and Charnock’s Battery. The Dutch sent a remonstrance to 
Calcutta, recapitulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 

f Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. II, p. 316. 

t Broome, Rite and Frogres$ of the Bengal Armg, p. 266. 
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geance, if the English searched their vessels, or hindered their 
ships or troops coming up the river. Clive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult their 
colours, but it was impossible to allow their vessels or troops to pass 
under existing treaties vutk the Nawab. lie, therefore, referred 
them to the Mughal authorities, offering Ids services as a mediator. 

His coolness and audacity enraged the Dutch. They seised 
seven small trading vessel?, and laudi|\g at Falta and Uaipur, at¬ 
tacked and burnt the English factories, and captured the snow 
Leopard. On 20th November Colonel Fordo seized the Outoh 
factory at Baranagar and crossecj tlie Uooghly, with four field-pieces, 
to Ohandernagoro, in order to keep the garrison at Cliinsura in 
check and intercept any Dutch troox)8 which might march there. 
On the 23rd, the Dutch troops were laiuied below Sankrail, while 
their vessels dropped down to Melancholy ^Manikhali) Point. 
Here, under Clive's orders, Commodore Watson demanded a full 
apology, restitution of the English property, and mthdrawal from 
the river. The demand was refused, upon which (ho Commodore 
attacked them on the 24th Ntwember, took all their ships except 
that of the second in command, who gallantly cut his way 
through to rKalpi, but was captured there by two British vessels. 

On the same day, at Chaudernagore, Colonel F<n-de repulsed 
a sally of the garrison of Chinsura and drove them back in rout 
to the to^\^l. In the afternoon ho was* joined by a detachment 
under Captain Knox, and in the evening* ho heard that the Dutch 
force was marching up from the soxith. Fordo.at once wrote off 
to Clive for an official order authorizing him to 'figlit the Dutch, 
against whom war had not been declare*!. Clive received it at 
night whilst playing cards. Without leaving the table, ho wrote 
on the back of the note in pencil, “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. I will send you the order of Council to-morrow'.” 

As soon as he received this, Coh>nol Fordo marclied to tlie plain 
of Bedarrali, which commanded the direct, r(md to Chinsura and 
gave his artillery and cavalry full scjpe. The action was short, 
bloody and decisive. In half-au-hour tlie enemy were completely 
defeated and put to flight, leaving 12o Europeans and 200 
Malays dead, 150 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, while 
Colonel Roussel and 14 other officers, 350 Europeans and 200 
Malays were made prisoners. The cavalry oomideted the rout, 
and only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsura. The loss of 
the English was trifling. The Dutch ascribed their defeat to the 
fatigue of a long march, want of artillery, and the disorder 
caused in passing a nullah in front of the British position.* 

• Broome, itw« and Progrut of the Bengal Army, pp. 2ti2.7l. liroee, Voymgm 
ik« M<ui Indiu, II, 876. 
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After this victory !Forde invested Chinsura, and the Dutch 
sued for peace, being furtlier alamied by the arrival of the 
ferocious Miran, the Nawab’s son, with six thousand horse. A 
convention was .thwi signed at Ghiroiti, by which the Dutch 
engaged to pay an indemnity and the Knglish agreed to restore 
their ships, stores and prisoners, with the exception of such as 
desired to enter ♦heir service. An agreement was next concluded 
between the Dutch and the Nawab, by “which the former promised 
to send away all their forces except l2o Europeans, to restore 
their fortifications to their former condition, and never to allow 
more than one Eurox)ean ship at*a time to come up the river 
beyond Kalpi, Falta or Maj^apur without the express sanction of 
the Nawab. Thus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

They had at that time territorial property at Taranagar and 
Chinsura, besides factories at Kalkapur (near Cossimbazar), Datna, 
Dacca and Balasore.* The Government corsisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who w'ere subordinate to the adminis¬ 
tration at Batavia, wdiere all vacancies were filled up, the Council 
of Ilooghly only making a<i ih/erim appointments. Order's and 
letters Avere, however, roooivod at Chinsura direct from Holland, 
where advives were despatched annually. The Director and 
members were allowed a certain xrercontage on the sale of imports 
and oj)ium; besides which they had special opj^orfunities of 
enriching themselves lay •investing the largo sums lying in their 
hands,t The goods imported from Batavia were spices and 
bars of Japan (*(fl)per; the innKuts from Holland were cutlery, 
Avoollen cloth, silver and other European goods. The exports 
to Holland Avero piece-goods, raAV silk and saltpetre, and to 
Java piece-goods, oiuum and saltpetre, the greater jrar-t of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the ojrmnr sold in Java, and also on the bullion siher used for 
coining rupees in Bengal.+ 

Their tr*ade naturally enough declined AA'ith the loss of their pOAVor, 
but its decliire was accelerated by malversation, as is clear from a 
letter written by the superior authorities at BataAra: —For a 
series of years a sueceEsion of Director’s in lh>ngal haA'e been guilty 
of the greatest enormities and the foulest dishonesty; they have 
looked upoir the Company's effects confided to them as a booty 
thrown open to tlieir doj>redations ; they haA’o most shamefully 
and arbitrarily falsified the iriA'oice prices; they have Aiolated, 


• Qrosp, Voyage to the East IvdieSf Vol. 1, Bk. 3, Cli. VI, p. 612. 
t Ditto ditto Vol. I,’ Ch. V, p. 502, et seg. ; Vol. Ill, 

• Appendix pp. 603—4. 

Dy^to ditto Vt>l. 1, Ch. VII, pp. 524—8; c/. p, 355. 
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in tlio most disgraceful manner, all our orders and regulations 
with regard to the purchase of goods, without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty.’^* Captain (afterwords 
Admiral) Stavorinus, who come to Cliinsura from Ilotavia in 17(»0, 
confirms this impression of vtmishing trade and gives an interest¬ 
ing accouut of the Dutch settlement. The principal liouses wore 
one-storeyed and made of brick. Glass windows were unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. There was a publio 
garden, but it had neither a bush nor a blade of grass. TIio 
Director alone was allowed to ride in a palki A little way on the 
road to Ohandernagore w'as a building erected as a freemasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the foii (Fort Gustavus) 
w'ere in such a ruinous condition, that it would liave been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them. The weakness 
of tlio defences and the poveriy of tlie place were realized in 
October 1769 while Stavorinus was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom ^luties for some time, tlie Paujdfir of 
IIoogMy sent an agent to collect them. The agent was flogged, 
and the then invested Cliinsimi with 10,600 or 12,000 

men. After 16 days the siege was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this sliort time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of w'ar with Holland, Clurisura w'as 
taken by the British. The Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Boss, a w’ann friend of AVarren Hastings and liis wife, who 
paid liim several visits at Chinsura. It w'as carefully arranged, to 
save his amour propre, that a large for(jo should mn.rth on the i)laco 
and demand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subaltern 
and 11 men w'oro sent. Offended at this want of courtesy, Boss 
defied the detachment and refused to surrender to anything loss 
than a regiment of sepoys, wiiich was tlien sent from Chandornagore, 
Chinsura was restored to the Dutcli in 1786, but w'tis again taken 
from them in 179o, and administered first by a special Commis¬ 
sion or and then by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly, It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the Dutch was not 
of long duration, for it was made over to the British willi the other 
Dutch settlements in Bengal by a treaty concluded in 1821. The 
British entered into possession in M ay 1820, when the Director 
Overbeck and eight minor officials w'ere granted a pension. 

From the account given by Mrs. Fenton, who visited t lie place 
in January, 1827, it is clear that by this time the Dutch of Cliinsura 
had fallen on evil days. The English quarters were extremely 
cheerful and neat, but “the part that may be called Dutch exhibits 
pictures of ruin and melancholy beyond anything you can imagine. 

• ioynbee’s Sketch, p. 8. 
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You are inclined to think that very many years must have, passed 
away since these dreary habitations were the cheerful abode of 
man.” The space between the houses was so very narrow that 
two persons only ewild walk together ; and Mrs. Fenton was glad 
to leave ‘thi^city of silence and decay.’ Nor was the appearance 
of the native town much better. “ The character of everything is 
gloomy, gloomy without the imposing effect produced by the 
mighty relics of art, or the sublime changes of nature. We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous-looking 
houses, the window frames half decayed, the walls black with damp, 
no pretty garden or clump of tree% and shrubs, but a formal range , 
of mango or tamarind trees ; nothing to excite the imagination.” 

The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (wth the years, 
during which they hold office), so far as they have been traced :— 
Mathews Van der Broucke (1658-64), Martinus Iluysman (1684), 

W. de Rov (1706), Antonio Huysman (1712), Mens. Yuist \1724), 

Patras (1726-27), Sichterman 1?44), Huygens (1749), Lous 
Taillefert (1754), Adrian Bisdome (1754-59), George Louis Vernet 
(1764-70), Ross (1780i, P. Brueys (178;3), Tilsinh (1789), J. A. 

Van Braam (1817), and D. Overbeck (1818-25/*^ Van der 
Broucke caused the llooghly river to bo carefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepared. Vernet, 
a Frenchman, ww- second-in-command at Kalkapur when Calcutta 
was taken by the Fnglish aud showed great kindness to the 
Fnglish fugitives : Warren Hastings was one of the latter, and 
Vernet, like ResSs, was a warm friend of his. 

The first Englishman to visit Bengal was Ralph, Fitch, a 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Ewotisw. 
places about 1588, aud on his return “thrilled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of Eastern commerce.” In December 
1600 the East India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
Ijondoii trading into the East Indies ” From the first the 
Company’s servants wmre desirous of obtaining trading concessions 
in Bengal, aud tried to secure them through the English ambassador, 

Sir Thomas Roe ; but he was not successful, tor lie reportv d in 
December 1617:—“A firman for Bei gal cannot bo had while 
the Prince hath Suratt.”t Another attempt to open up trade 
with Bengal w'as made in 1620, two agents, named Hughes and 

* Yule, Heditos* Diary, 111,202-3, I., 160; WiUoii, EarJy Annals, I, 270, 

Hi ■. Brief History of Hughli Dxsirict,:^. 40; Hill, Bsngalin 

1766-67, 1 I, 408, . 16, 18, itc. ; Stavorinui, I, 149, 164, 165; Toynbee'# SkstcA 
pp.|12-13. • 

t Hedge#' Diary, HI, 168, 
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Parker, being sent from the factory at Surat to Patna to 
purchase cloths and establish a branch factory there. The 
mission was a failure, for the expense of transportiug goi.Mla 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, great; and in 
March 1621 Patna was ravaged by a teiilble fird, in ■which 
their house and merchandise were destroyed.* Afresh attempt 
was made in 1632, when Peter Mundy was sent from Agra. He 
stayed at Patna from 17tJti September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved a failure.! In March 1633 the Agent 
at Masulipatam sent eight Englishmen under llali>h Cartwright 
to, open up trade on the coast'.' They lauded at llaiishpur in 
Orissa, w'ent up to Cuttack, and secured from the Governor a 
license authorizing free trade in Oiissa. Armed ^vith this autho¬ 
rity, they established a factory at Haiiharpur in Cuttack, and 
on 16th June Cartwight proceeded to Palasore, where another 
factory was set up.+ Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished; 'and the mortality among the 
Europeans in Orissa was so great, that about 1642 the factory at 
Hariharpur was abandoned.^ 

About this time the English appear to have hud ideas of 
settling at Hooghly, for in 1633 Iconic writes from Bafasore that, 
owing to the Portuguese having been restored to favour with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, “ our expectation of Hugly 
is frustrayt.”!! When eventually it was "decided to establish a 
factory inland up the Ganges, Captain John Brookhaven was 
despatched in 1650 with the ship Lyonem- and several assistants 
and given discretion for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or setthng a factory at Hooghly.” The Captain, aft er aniviug at 
Balasore, despatched James Biidgeman with three assistants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, and gave them long instructions 
under date 14th December 1650.^i They were to atte:npt the 
refining of saltpetre and make experiments in washing silk at 
Hooghly, w’hile in the purchase of sugar they w'ere to model their 
methods on those of the Dutch. Having settled their business at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to Rajmahal and endeavour to secure 
a pharman or license for free trade in Bengal through ‘ Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Chirurgeon to the Prince.’ In this humble fashion 
did the English set about establishing a settlement in Bengal, 

• W. F< Bter, The English Factories in India, 101S-1G21 (1008}. 

t Wilson, Early Annals, I, 378, note 1. 

X Bruton’s .4 Voyage to Bengalla, I, c, Hodges’ Diary, IH, 176-7; Wilson, 
Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 1, 2-16. 

§ Hedjies* Diary, III, 181-2 ; Wilson, I, 17-21. 
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In 1657, the Hooghlj factory became the head agency 
in Bengal, with subordinate agencies at Balasore, Cosaimbazar 
and Patna, George Ga'v^on being the first Chief Agent.* He 
was succeeded next year by Jonathan Trevisa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of the Mughal Governor of Hooghly. The latter had 
since 1658 mulcted the British of Bs. 3,000 a year in lieu of 
custom duties, and in 1661 the exasperated Agent seized a native 
vessel. The Viceroy, Mir Jumla, ordered immediate reparation 
and threatened to seize the factory and expel the English. 
Trevisa, alarmed at tlie results of his precipitate action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon he was directed to apologize at once ^ 
and restore the boat. This was done; but the annual payment of 
Bs. 3,000 had still to be made. Next year (1662) Trevisa 
further distinguished himself by forbidding an English vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, on the ground of its dangers, though 
the Court desired that their ships should sail up and Dutch vessels 
of 600 tons did so regularly. In the Same year tlie factory was 
made subordinate to Madras, the title of the Agent being changed 
to ‘ Chief of the Factories in the Bay,’ and Trevisa was superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call aU the servapts of the 
Company “ to account for all actions which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay,” During his tenure of ollice, in 1668, the 
EtjgUsh began to undertake the pilotage of rhe river and thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

.In 1676, when Streynsham Master, the President of Madras, 
came to Bengal cm* a tour of inspection, the question was again 
debated whether Hooghly or Balasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the Chief; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as ‘the key of Bengal.'t In 1679, Mtisier again 
visited Bengal and reorganized the factories. Under the regu¬ 
lations laid down by him the trade in Bengal was placed 
under the general control of the Chief and Council at Hooghly. 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were also 
allowed for Hooghly a minister, surgeon, a secretary and a 
steward. The following Agents and Chiefs of Hooghly can be 
traced for this period :—Captain John Brookhaven (1650), James 
Bridgemau (1651—53), Paul Walgrave or "Waldegrave (1653), 
George Gawton (1658), Jonathan Trevisa (1658—63), William 
Blake (1663—69), Shorn Bridges (1669-70), Walter Clavoll 
(1670—77), and Mathias Vincent (1677—82). 

The first factory of the English in Hooghly adjoined that of 
the Dutch, and narrowly escaped destruction by floods at the time 

* hruce. Annals of the East India Co.. Vol. 1, (>. 632. 

t Hedges* Diary, II 286. 
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when the old Dutch factory was swept away. One result of these 
floods was that the river in front of the factory was scoured out to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the Hooghly 
Hole* * * § , Peariug that the bank would be undermined, the English 
about 1665, built a new factory, a qiiaiter of a mile higher up*, 
converting the old factory inio a general warehouse, while the new 
factory wtia the residence of the Chief and the factors. The pay 
of the Agent was £100 in 1()58, but was raised in 1(582 to £200 
a gratuity of £100 per annum. The factora received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £10 a yeart. All officers had free 
quarters, ai d, if single, free 'boardii'g at a public table, or, if 
married, w'ere allow'ed diet money. The higher otfi<*ers were 
aUow'ed wages for a certain number of servants, besides the 
use of the general servants of the factory^. The officers 
CArried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums of tlio Company lying in their 
hands. In this way manybof them amassed foiluncs, often in 
partnership Avith the merchants, called ‘ interlopers,’ Avho defied 
the Company’s claim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Directors called ‘‘the treacherous and unpardonable sin of 
complyance with interlopers§.” 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal w'ere again made independent 
of Madras, and William Hedges was appointed ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of • Bengal’ with ordei's to 
seize and send home Vincent, tlie then Chief of Hooghly, Avho 
had been guilty of ‘odious infidelity’ 'in countenancing 
interlopers. Thomas Pitt, the granflfuther of the Earl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and aiuived in Bengal (in July 1682) before Hedges. 
He sailed up to Hooghly, took up liis quaiters at Chinsura, and, 
with the assistance of the Dutch an<l BongaU mercliants, began to 
build warehouses and start a new trade. Ho negotiated with 
the native governor of Hoogldy and, under the title of the 2sow 
English Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
privileges and liberty to build a factory.il Hedges succeeded 
in getting an order for his arrest, but it was never executed. 
The interlopers readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dues, 
and no arguments or bribes availed agair.st themli. They were 

* TbuiDHs Howrey j»}>. 170-7. 

t HodKes’ Diary, II, 10-11, 111, 18il. 
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also on the best pi terms with the Company’s factors, and Hedges 
was powerless to touch them. 

Hedges further found«that the trade at Hooghly was almost 
at a standstill owing "to the exactions of the customs officers. He 
resolved to appeal to the Nawab at Dacca, but his boats were 
seized and had to make a stealthy escape from Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of premises but little more, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were still 
stopped and their goods seized, while Hedges’ bribes failed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company's servants generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, Hedges was dismissed in 1683, and 
Beard was appointed Agent Beard, a feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Gharnook, then Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar and 
second member of the Council, * 

The situation which Charnoek had to face was critical. The 
interlopers wore mischievously active They were secretly helped 
by the Company's factors, and they were permitted to .buy and 
sell openly, oh payment of custom duties to the Nawab's officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the subordinates of the 
Nawab Inwl ended in the Company's boats being stopped, the sale 
of its silver prohibited, add its trade interfered with. Charnoek 
himself hiul great difficulty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazar. H(?*had been directed to pay Rs. 43,OUO in settle¬ 
ment of a claim made by some native merchants, and the factory 
was invested by troops to prevent his escape. It w’as not till 
April 1(>86 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Hooghly*. 

When Gharnook took over charge, ho found the Court of Direc¬ 
tors resolved on war. Thov wrote : —“ That, since those G-ovemors 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter¬ 
lopers, got the knack of trampling upon us, and extorting what 
they please of our estate from us, by the besieging of our factories 
and stopping of our boats upon the Ganges. They will never 
forbaer doeing soe till w'e have made them as sensible of out 
power as we have of our truth atid justice” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the King James II, the Company despatched 
a squadron of six ships and three frigates with six companies 
on board. Nicholson, who was in command, was instructed 
to take on. board the Company’s officers in Bengal, to send 

• Hedges* Diary, II, 60, 53. According to Ornte, (II, 12), he had been 
scourged by the Na^ab. 
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an ultimatum to the Nawab, and to seize all the Mughal 
vessels he could. If no agreement could be »nade with the 
Nawab, the bulk of the force should take and fortify Chittagong, 
of wliich Job Char nock was to be Goveruor'*: 

The liochtfsfer and one frigate arrived first witli a force of 108 
soldiers ; while a small reinforcement was received from Madras, 
which, with the ganlsou at Hooghly, brought the number of the 
English troops to about 400 men. The arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments alarmed the Nawab, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 
4,000 foot to protect the town. The Faujd6i\ Abdul Ghani, 
prohibited tlio supply of provisions to the Euglisli and erected a 
battery of 11 guns to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three English 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carried olf to the Fnujildr, CajHain Leslie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory with a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive. On liis w'ay, he was set 
upon by a body of lioi-se and foot, which he routed. The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and the old factory was also burnt down. The battery having 
opened fire on tlio sliipping, a detachment was sent under 
Captain Richardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldioi*s 
were ordered u^) from Chandernagore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismounting the guns, carried 
the fight into the town, burning as they w'diit and driving all 
before them. In the evening the English ketches and sloops 
came up and kept firing and battering the town most part of 
that night and next day, and making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering.” The Fanjddr, through the Dutch, 
now applied for an armistice. To this the English readily agreed, 
for they could not have maintained the xilaco against the largo 
force wdiich w'as liourly expected; and they had no less than 
12,000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre wliich they were anxious to 
ship. Charnook, realizing that his position was untenable, entered 
into some infruduous negotiations with the Naw^ab, and deter¬ 
mined to retire io Ilijili, where the zamiudar, who was at war with 
the Mughals, invited the English to build factories and promised 
assistance. At last, on the 20th December 1686, the English 
left Hooghly with all their goods, and dropped down the river 
to Sutanuti. 

* Hedgea* Diary, II, 51, ^'1. 

’t Charnock and his Council’s letter to the Surat Governor, dated 24th Novem¬ 
ber 1680, Hedges* Diart/, II, 64. 
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In Jantiary 1687 Charnock again entered into negotiations 
with the Naw%.h, but the latter refused his demands and sent 
down a Bakshi, named Abdul Samad, to Hooghly with two 
thousand horse. H^tililies were now resumed, but the rest of 
the war tool^ place outside this district and need be only briefly 
noticed. After sacking and burning Balasore, the English 
fortified themselves in the island of Hijilj, but a truce was 
concluded in June. The EngKsh then handed over the fort, and 
made their -way to Uluberia, thence to Little Tanna, and 
eventually in September 1687 arrived at Sutanuti*, where 
Charnock and his Council remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directors sent out Captain HeatlT 
with orders to take off all the English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Charnock 
and his companions, and on 8th November sacked Balasore. He 
arrived at Chittagong in January 1688, but left it without doing 
anything and returned to Madras^ where Charnock and his 
assistants stayed for sixteen months. Einally, the courtesy of 
the new Naw'ab, Ibraliim Khan, induced the Madras authorities 
to send Charnock and his Council back to Bengal. They arrived 
at Sutanuti on 24th August 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sent to Hooghly, whence the former sent 
to Charnock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars {ghards), 
three large dishes, and a dozen plates. They were recalled to 
Calcutta shortly afteiwards on the declaration of war "with the 
Erench. Char«t>ck declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles boloAV it, which was offered by the Musalman Govern- 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 1693.t 
The attempt of the Company to keep their monopoly of the East 
Indian trade intact, and their bitter persecution of the free 
traders or “ interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
of enemies in England. A new Company was formed, duly 
constituted under the name of “ The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”. Sir Edward Littleton was appointed its 
President and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
factors made his head-quaiiers at H ooghly in 1699,+ The rival 
Companies continued their quarrels for several years; but the 
new Company w'as generally unfortunate both in its men and 

• Charnock and Ellis’ letter to the Smat Governor, dated loth September 
1687, Hedges’ Diary II, 64-69, cf. pp. 62-64. 

+ Hedges* Diary, H. 77-88, 283; Wilson, Sarly Annals, 1, p. 124, note 1. 

J Hedges’ Diary, II, 206-8- At Hooghly, Sir Edward occupied the house 
of Thomas Pitt, for the rent of which the latter, then President of the Fort 
St* George dh behalf of the Old Company sent a reminder in November 1702 
{Diary III, 68 p cf. III, 63). 
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in its trade. Several assistants died at Hooghly ; and a number 
of military guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have mi8appro;^riated part of the Com¬ 
pany's money. The two Companies were amalgamated in April 
1702, when orders wore sent to the I’resident to. 'witlidraw the 
out-factories, (juit Hooghly and retire to Calcutta.* This w'as 
done some time after 4th July 1704, oti which date a consulta¬ 
tion of the Council at Hooghly is recorded.t In the Itotation 
Government now set up, the t ouucil was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr. Hedges of the 
new Company, the oflice of Pihsident having been suspended for 
one year. 

Though the English had now made Calcutta their head¬ 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to be the scat of the J'a»jdar. In 1700 we find 
that the Faujilar threatened to send a Kdzi to Calcutta to adminis¬ 
ter justice among the natives; but a timely bribe to the Isazim, 
Prince Aziin-us-8hah, produced an order forbidding this step,+ 
Next, in March 1702, the Faujdar, in pursuance of the Kmperor’s 
proclamation that redress was to be made for the y)iracies com¬ 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of all the effects of 
the old Company at Calcutta, but was deterrtd from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of 'lefence taken by tlie President, 
Beard,^ who was detennined not “to d)e always giving way to 
every little rascal”. Eater in the same year the If.Vjdnr, i.ot 
satisfied with a preseid of Its, 0,000, demandeVPa larger sum as 
his price for allowing the free transit of the (Company’s goods. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopjung the Mughal ships bound for 
Surat and Persia, and the Faujiid then gave way.II In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a ‘ hot-headed phouMtor\ gave more 
trouble, stopjung the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
at Hooghly^l' ; and in 171d a force of (30 Eoldiem had to bo sent up 
to Hooghly to jjrotest against another stoj j)age of trade and 
threaten rejuisals.'^* To j^revent such intorruj>tions to tlieir 
commerce, the (Vaincil from time to time paid money and gave 
presents to the Hooghly Favjdar and his subordinates; and a 
vahil or agent was kept there as their intermediary ft '1 he factory 

• HruV-e, Annals, 111^514-5; Hodgci*’ Diary II, 208-9. 
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house, however, was left in charge of only two or three peons 
and a native gtftdoner ; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in ruins, at.d the garden as containing nothing but 
weeds. * 

During tllte last days of Muhammadan rule Ilooghly again 
figured prominently. When .Siraj-ud-daiila was marching against 
Calcutta in 175G, the English sent a party of 15 men up to Sukh- 
sagar to reconnoitre. This gave rise to*a rumour that the English 
wore on their way to attack Ilooghly, and the Nawab hurriedly 
sent down 2,000 horse to liold the town.t Clive and Watson 
retook ('alcutta on 2nd January 1T57 ; and on the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 800 sepoys 
on board the B< , the sloop and the Thitnder 

bomb ketch, which were sent, with a flotilla ot boats and slooj.8, to 
surprise Ilooghly tow'u. While going the river, the hridyeicalfr 
grounded, and owing to thw delay thus caused the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away most of their efiects. At 
length, with the help of a Dutcli pilot from Daranagar, the vessels 
reached Ilooghly on the 9th January and began to bombard the 
town. I'heir firo made a small breach in the south-east bastion, 
after which iiic sailors, followed by the sepoys ai d grenadiers, 
stormed the fort, the gaiTisou of 2,00v» men flying before them. 

The fort having been captured, the English proceeded to secure 
}>osse'i-ion of the neighbo^lrh»)od. On the l2th January a small 
force sallied out to i andel, which tliej’' found fiJl of provisions said 
to be ii.tended fftr the Nawab^s army, A force of 5,o00 men 
surrounded the detachment, but after firi?)g Handel, it fought its 
way back without loss. On the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy's guns, dernolislied the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the river 
and burnt down the granaries above Daudel (^8hahgauj). On 
the 17th the European troops were sent down to Calcutta; 
while the sailors and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country. The work of destruction was continued on the i9th; 
on the 2Uth some more vessels were taken at Chinsura; and at 
length on the 22nd the fleet left for Calcutta. In the meantime, 
the Nawab had been moving down with his army, a spy report¬ 
ing his arrival at Nayasarai on the IGth January. On the Ist 
February, he wrote a letter to Clive saying that he had arrived 
at Hooghly, and on the 91h he signed a treaty agreeing not to 
molest the Company in the enjoyment of their privileges, to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to restore the factories 

• Marly Annals II, S85-6. 

t Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, I, 188. 
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and plundered property, and to permit the Company to eatahlish 
a mint and fortify Caloutta. 

The next important event in the liistory of the English was 
the capture of Ohaudemagore on 23rd Ma^x^h 1757. This will 
be described later, and here it will suffice to say that Nanda 
Kumar, who was then acting as Governor of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to the assistance of the French, but had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Nanda Kumftr was not 
confirmed, but displaced by Sheikh AmirullS, to whom Clive wrote 
in June 1757, saying that he was marching to Murshidabid 
and would destroy the towm, if the Fnujdar interfered with his 
march, or opposed the passage of boats or supplies. The 
la'ijddr meekly yielded, and on the 13th Juno the English 
array went past Chinsura, both by river and land, on their 
eventful march to the battle of Plassey. 

In 1759 war broke out between the Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafar, the new Nawab, intrigued with the Dutch, who had 
grown jealous of the increasing power of the Britisli Company. 
This brought on the bust battle between Europeans in West Bengal, 
which took place on the llooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on land at*Bedarrah, the Dutch, as already related, i.^ing signally 
defeated. Finally, by the treaty idgncd by Mir Kasim Ali in 
September 1759, the llooghly district was placed under tlie East 

A 

India Company. * 

The Danish East India Company war formed in 1C12, and 
their first settlement was at Trauquebar in the.Tan jore district. 
Their first venture, like the second I’orfuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the ^^Teck of their vessel. Its captain. 
Crape, made his way from the Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here a fort, the ‘ Dansborg,’ was built in 1C20, but four years 
later it became the property of the King of Denmark, to whom 
the Company ow'ed money.* Before 1333 the Danes must have 
made their way further up the Bay, for a passage in Braton’a 
Journal^ of that year refers to the passes granted by the Danes, 
Dutch and Eughsh to vessels trading on the coast of Orissa. 
Their first factory in Bengal w^as established at Balasore, some 
time after 1636, according to Walter Clavell.J It remained 
their chief factory till 1643 or 1644, when they became involved 
in a quarrel with the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
is said, poisoned the Danes, seized their goods, and demolished 

• Dutriei Qazetteer of Tanjore (1906), p. 283. 

t W. Bruton’* to Bengalla, 1638, 1. c. Wil«on’# Early iinnaU, I, p. 9. 

J Hedges’ Diary, 11, p. 240. « 
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their factory. The Danes declared war, hut, having neither a fleet 
nor an army, could do little, the sum total of their accomplishments 
in 32 years being the^ capture of 30 Moorish vessels. In 1674 
the arrival of a ship of 16 guns and one sloop enabled them to 
seize five vessels in the Balasore Roads, 'i hereupon the Governor, 
Malik Kasim, promised to give them the same trading privileges 
as the English, to build a factory for them at Balasore, and to 
pay them Us 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 for their expenses On receiving 
this promise, the Danes gave up the vessels they had seized; but 
as soon as their Commodore, with five or six men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained the^, , 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, the agreement could 
not be carried out. In 1676, VVilk Wygbort, another Com¬ 
modore, came to Balasore in a ship, went up to Hooghly in a 
sloop, and thence by budgerow to Dacca. Here, at an outlay 
of Rs. 4.000 to Rs. 6,000, he got a pharmdn from the Nawab, 
Shaista Khan, authorising the Dafies to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa. Under this authority a fresli factory was 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676.* 

The Danes next set up another factory on the r^ver Hooghly 
at Gondalplira in the south-east of what is now the French terri¬ 
tory of C hander nagore. A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given to a part of Goudalpara, viz., Dinemdrddugdf 
the land of the DaneS. It was not in existence in 1676 when 
Streynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote :—“ There are several other 
villages on the river's side on the way to Hooglily, but none 
remarkable till we come to the Danes* Factory, which stands 
about four miles below Hooghly. But the poverty of the 
Danes has made them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves from 
starving.*’! This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer’*, 
who was given letters to “ Monsure Attrope, governor of the 
Danes Factory at Gondulpara,’* which he visited in 1712.+ 

Another factory of the Danes is shown in Valentijn’s map 
(published in 1723^, on the oast bank of the river opposite the mouth 
of the river “ Bassandheri,” i.e.^ the K&na Damodar, under the 
name Deense Logie, i.e., the Danish lodge. This factory is also 

• Thomas Bowrey, Countriea round the J3ay of Sengal, pp. 181-90. Wygbert 
was visited at the Balasore factory by Streyosham Master on 2nd September and 
18th December 1676. 

^ A New Account of the JEasi Indies, II, p. 19. 

$ C. B. Wilson, Narly Annale of the JEnglieh in Bengal, Vol. I, p. 385. 
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mentioned by Hamilton :—“ At a little below the mouth of it, 
(the Ganga, the Hupnftrayan), the Danes nave a thatcht 
House, but for what Deasons they kept an house there, I never 
could learn.” * A few years earlier, in 1700,* Sir Edward Little¬ 
ton noticed that the Danisli assistants were supplied with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.f 

The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, as we learn from an entry in the Diary and Oousultations 
Book of the Couucil at Eoi-t William. “ There having been a 
difference between the Danes and the Moors' Government for 
some time, on which the Danes have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, ai.d have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk and otlier goods bound for Suratt, and belonging to 
Merchants there. They are now making the best of tlioir w'ay 
down the Hiver, to wait for what oilier Ships slinll go out belong¬ 
ing to the Moors and then design for Triucombar.” 7 The 
Mughal Governor of Itooglfiy liaving asked the English to 
mediate, some letters were written by William Hedges and his 
Council to ^fr. Attriip, “ Chief for Affairs of the Itoyall Com¬ 
pany of DoTiraark.” Jafar Khan, the Diwan, promised to make 
their aggressors give the Danes full satisfaction for all the 
injuries done them ai.d to reimburse them for all the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and furtlun- promised that if they 
would remain two or three months in thci river, lie would secaire 
them a rc^iyal phayman. Attrup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent letter from Madras shows that “ thcl Danes’ prize 
taken from the Moors” andved there in January 171o and went 
on to Tranciuebar.”d 

In 17oo the Danes re-estalilished themselves, having secured 
from All Vardi Khan, at a coi.siderable ciost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serampore. For this grant apparently they were 
mainly indebted to the good oil ices of Monsieur Law, the 
Chief of the French factory at Cossimbazar, who wrote in 
his Memoirs : — ” The previous year ( HSo ) had brought him 
( Siraj-ud-daula) in a good deal of money owing to the business 
of establishing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
means of his order that I managed to conclude this affair, 
and the Nawab Ali Verdi Khan let him have all the profit.” 
Renault, the Ooven or of Chanden.agore, also claimed credit 
for their re-establishment. Whoever was entitled to the credit, 

• A New Account of the Baat Indies, Vol. II, p. 6. 

t Diary, II. p. 209. 

X C. K. WiUoii, Early Annals of the Emjlish in Bengal, Vol. II, 190. 

§ C. K. Wilaon, Early Annals of tho English in Bengal, Vol, U, pp. 199*208, 
216. 
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the Danes and French had for sonie time been on very good 
terms, for t^ years before this the Danes hod been allowed 
to load and unload cargoes at Chandemagore, where they were 
seized, and represented by an agent named Soetman." Soetnum 
was the first Governor of the new settlement and proceeded to take 
possession on 7th October 1755, but the whole day was passed in 
disputes with the native officials. Next day the Danish flag 
was hoisted, and the settlement wa^ loyally named Frederiks 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick V. 

Though the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serampore 
and to trade in Bengal, they wore not permitted lo fortify their 
settlement or keep up a garrison.f In spite of this, Siraj-ud-daula* 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘ vessels of force ’ ready and 
attack the English from the river, while he delivered Ids assault 
by land. All three nations excused themselves on one pretext or 
another, the Danish Governor relying that he had neither 
horse, foot or guns, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three servants.+ The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on his return from the capture of 
Calcutta, l(fv4ed from the Danes a fine of Es. 25,00U,*a large sum 
considering that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the K*ng of Itenmoyk^ having come from Tranciue- 
bar all that year.§ When Chandemagore w'as taken by the 
English on 2drd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at Serampore ivith the Dauea,ll who evidently had not forgotten 
the help given them two j^ears before. The English Govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta took umbrage at this. To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the King of Deummk in 
January 1759, and refused the Danes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 
quarrel in 1763. Some British sepoys were charged with assault¬ 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lashes each. 
The British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but w'ithdrew' on 
receiving an apology .IT 

The dechne of Danish trade continued for a few yearn later, as 
may be gathered from the account given by Stavorinus in October 
1769 :—Going down ^from Chiusura) 1 landed at Serampore, 

* J. C. Maraliiimti, Votes on the Riyht Bank of the Uooghty, Calcutta Review, 
1845. 

t Bemjal in 1756-57. II. 17, 23. 

t Bengal in 1766-67. 1,5 

§ Bengul .fi 1766-67 I, 3t:6-7. II, 79. 

il Bengal nn 1756-67 11, 298, 111,264. 

^ JLong'e Seliftion*. 
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where the Danes have a factory ; this is the most inconsiderable 
European establishment on the Ganges, consisting only, besides 
the village occupied by the mitives, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans. Their trade is of very Httle importance.’** It soon 
revived. The servants of the East India Company, not being 
allowed to remit their savings by bills on the Director, had 
to make their remittances through foreign factories. Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to escape the enemies’ privateers and men of-war, the Englisli 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessels of the Danes. “ No 
J^ewer than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts, and amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out from 
the port in the short space of nine months/’t These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factor's who drew pay of only lls, 2oO 
a month drunk champagne at lls. 80 a dozen, and in a few 
years returned home "^ith large fortunes! These too were the 
days in which the town became famous in the Christian world as 
the headquarters of the Baptist missiouarios; for in 1790 
Marshman, Ward and two other missonaries came to Serampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed 'Ruth Denihark, Seram¬ 
pore was seized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. The Danisli trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swtu*raed with Frencli privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager to ship tlicir goods 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 18iKS, however, war 
with Denmark having been again declared, Ijord Minto, the then 
Governor-General, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while his «>n, who w'as in command of the frigate 
Moileste^ took the Danish ships lying in the river. Serampore 
was then administered by the Judge-Magistrate of llooghly until 
18lo, w'heu it was restored to the Danes on the conclusion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Though the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal hod formed in front of the 
town and their goods were ousted by British competition. 
Between 1815 and 1845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1813-14 the total revenue was only Rs. 13,i^31 t 

The decadence of Serampore at this time is clearly shown 
by the account of Bishop Hober, who visited it in December 
1823. The settlement, he said, had grievously declined since it 

* Vojfoget to thu East Indiet, I, 12^1. 

f J. C. Manliaian, Notet on the Right Bank the Uooghlg, Calcutta Review, 
(1845). 

X Hamilton'* Mindostan (1820), Vol, 1, page 64. 
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was taken by the British, and all the more because, when it was 
restored, the Banish Government had not stipulated for the conti¬ 
nuance of a grant of 200 chests of opium yearly, which the East 
India Company had .previously supplied at cost price The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the suffering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bishop Heber, however, admired, the place—“a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
European town than Calcutta.” He also admired the vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran who had been in Bengal fbr‘ over 40 years, “During 
the late inundation he was called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of ‘ Deeoits’ or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to burn 
and pillage with all the horrors which attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sei)oys, his silver-sticks, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, killed some of the luflBans, and took 
several prisoners, whom he hanged next morning,” At t^at time a 
number of persons appear to have been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it was also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to shelter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concessiofi still further diminished its resources, 
though the frontier duty (called a double duty), which stifled 
trade with the interior, was abolished. 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22nd Eebniary 1845, 
the King of Denmark transferred Serampore with Tranquebar to 
the British for 12^ lakhs. The treaty specified that the settle¬ 
ment transferred w’as the town of Frederiksnagore or Serampore, 
comprising 60 highds, and the districts of Serampore, Akna and 
Pearapore, for which districts an annual sum of Bs. 1,601 was to 
be paid to the zaniindars of Sheoraphuli. It was further stated that 
it contained the following public property, viz., the Government 
House, Secretary's house. ai d offices, court-house with jail annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, two small guard-houses on the river 
bank, a canal, public roads and bridges * Ratifications of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, and the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1845. 

The following Danish Governors can be traced:—Soetman 
(1765-56), Ziegenbalk or Ziegenbalg (1758-59), Demorchez 


• CalcatiH. Review, 1845, page 495-6 ; Crawford, Srief Siatory, page 54; 
Toynbee, Shttch^ ijfLge 164. 
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(1763-64), Colonel Bie (1789 1805), Colonel Jacob Krefting 
(1805—08, 1815—28), J. S. Hohleuberg (182"<—33', Colonel 
Behling (1830), who was subsequently Governor of Tranqiiebar 
and P. Hansen (1830—45j Coloi'el Crawford gives as the last 
Governor one Lindoman 1 1842—45^, but the Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 sliows the llon’ble P. Hansen as Governor, 
and the lfttt<r signed the treaty of 22nd February >835, which 
distinctly refers to him as “Peter Hansen, Councillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Tossessions in India, Knight of 
the Order of Dai.nebrog.” I’lio certificate of exchange was signed 
by L. Linhard, w'ho was Judge and Magistrate in 1841. 

According to the English factory n'conls, the first settle¬ 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Ilooghly and was the 
result of an accident. In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Halasore, the 28th riecember B174, Walter Clavell. the 
English Company’s chief represent alive in Iho Bay, repoifed 
that in the preceding year k ship of the French King’s, named 
the FI w'hile returning to St. 'I liomc. was separaled from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy AI De la IIaye) owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balaaore Beads, where she was surprised and'taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Ilooghly 1'liey ‘ lind the confidence 
to bring her up to Ilooghly before their one ta< iory and several 
specious pretences w'ere made that the skip should be taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered to the French, to which purpose the 
Governor of Balasore persuaded some of the Filmcli to complain 
personally at Dacca. '1 lie upshot Avas tliat tlie Dutcli Avere fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French Averc sent aAvay AAith 
good words ai d liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what part of Bengal they AA'otdd. “In Hugly tliey made a small 
house neere the Dutch Factory, from Avliicli I lie Dutch by their 
application at;d presect to the Moores, luiAe routed them; and 
they thereupon pretendedly, but really because they ( an borroAv 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast in an open boate, and taking a long faroAA'ell of Bengala, 
where they are indebted about Bupcos 8,(»(H).”* 

As the sloop Flemiiiff left St. Thome in Aju-il 1G73, the French¬ 
men presumably Avere brought to Uoogldy towards the close of that 
year, and after allowing for their journey to ai.d from Dacca, they 
in all probability built their ‘small house ’ at Ilooghly about 1674. 


• I h 'liiHS Bowrey, C'tnntrw, etc, VMh, i\\\o\\ng (in p. C!', noto 3) Factory 
Jteeordt, HuKti, Xu. 4, p. 22 f ; of, DdeBtrc, Belation d% Journal d'un voyajfofait 
aoM Indef Ofitntaleo, (1677), p. 185. 
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It is this house evidently which is alluded to by the English Agent 
Strejnsham Master 'under date 13th September 1676 : —“...Less 
than 2 miles short of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Darden, and 
a little further by a large spot of ground which the French had 
laid out in a factory* * * § the gate to which was standing, but was now 
in the posse&sion of the Dutch. Then we came by the Dutch 
factory.”* From this description it appears that the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modem Chandernagore, just south 
of Ohinsura. It also appe^i-s that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their settlement, for Master, 
writing on 23rd September 167S, noted that at Cossimbozar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the French.t • 

It is not certain when Chandernagore was reoccupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to erect a factory 
here was granted to the French in 1688 by a vnarntan of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb obtained during the rebellion of Subha 
Singh in 1696-97.+ The Dutch, Fjjeuch and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permission to put their factories into 
a state of defence. The Now&b Ibrahim Khan gave them a 
general authority to provide for their own safety ; and acting on 
this, they rfiifted walla with bastions round their factories In this 
way Fort Gustavus at Chinsura, Fort Orleans at Chandernagore, 
and Fort William at Calcutta are said to have been built.§ In 
1701 Chandernagore ■sv*'® placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry. For many years the French trade 
languished, as^ «nay be gathered from the remark made by Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
French had a factory at Chandernagore with a few families living 
near it, but not much trade for want of money,|| and “ a pretty 
little church to hear mass in, which is the chief business of the 
French in Bengal.” 

In 1731 Joseph Francoix Dupleix was appointed Intendaut of 
Chandernagore, and during the ten years in which he held that 
office he transformed the place. Acoordicg to Mr. E. Sterling. 
Collector of Hooghly—“ Chandernagore under his able government 
became the astonislimont and envy of its neighbours. Money 


• Hedges’ Diary. II, 233. 

t Diary of Sfc. Master. ].c., Thomas Howrey, Countries, etc., p. 213, note 2. 

J Mr. B. Sterling, Collector of Hcoghly, states in a letter dated 29th July 
1H42, that this permission was obtained through a Persian named Afacarah. 
Probably he refers to Marcar, an Armenian raorchant, who built a church at 
Chinsura in 1G95, or to his son, who died at Hooghly in 1697. 

§ Stowar^ Ristory, p. 207. Fort Onstavus, hi'wevcr, had w'alls before 1665. 

II Grose, A Neto Account of the Seut Indies^ I, 313, 316. 
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poured in from every quarter. New and surprising sources of com- 
meroial wealth were opened, and vast designs of wealth emanated 
from this one man, in whom the moat unlimited confidence was 
placed. His measures enriched individuals, wliile his policy exten¬ 
ded the reputation of his nation. Never perhaps did the glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more extended field than 
in this colony on the bank of the Ganges.”* So also Malleson 
writes:—“From the period of its first occupation to the thiio 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendant ship, Ohaudornagore had 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent Company in Pari‘i, it had been unable, partly from 
Want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to carry on any largo commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercial posts, dependent upon Cliandernagore, had 
also been established at Cossimbazar, Jougdia, Dacca, lialasore and 
Patna. their operations were of small extent. The long 

stint of money on the part of the Company of the Indies had had, 
besides, a most pernicious effect upon the several iutendauts and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attendant upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralized the community. The 
members of it had even come to regard stagnation as, the natural 
order of things. The place itself bore evidence to the same effect. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance; its silent wtills were 
overgrown with jungle; and whilst th<^ swift stream of the 
Hooghly carried past it eastern mercliaudise intended for the 
rivals who wore converting the mud huts of IS.’iJanuti into the 
substantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the lauding places of 
Chanderuagore were comparatively deserted. 

“ To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 17dl. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabilities of the place, and, conscious of 
his own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry his 
ideas regarding the power of trade, ho felt that the task of 
restoring Chandernagore, would, under his system, be ccmxmrati- 
vely easy. He at once set in action the large fortune he had 
accumulated, and induced others to join in the venture. Ho 
bought ships, freighted cargoes, opened communications with the 
interior, attracted native merchants to the town. Chandernagore 
soon felt the effect of her master’s hand. Kveu the subordinates 
whom ho found there, recovering, under the influence of his 
example,.from their supineness, begged to bo allowed to join in the 

• Letter of Mr. K. Sterling, Collector of Hooghly, dated 29th July 1842, 
Toynbee’s Bkaich, p. 16. * 
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trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some ho advanced money, 
others he todk into partnership, all he encouraged. He hnd not 
occupied the Intendantship four years, when, in place of the half- 
dozen country-boatei,winch, on his arrival, were lying unemployed 
at the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the merchandise of Bengal to Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Bussora, and to China. Nor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and even opened communications 
with Tibet. Under such a 83 %!em, Chandemagore speediljj 
recovered from its forlorn condition. From having been the moat 
inconsiderable, it became, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlements in Bengal.’^* * * § 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicherry 
(1741), the Maratha raids, the unsettled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of his successors, 
all combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decline. For instance, M. Renault, 
the Governor of Chandemagore, in a letter to Dupleix dated 
30th Soptemoer 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754 ?), it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakhs, 
but that by exercising his personal credit he managed to send back 
the next year three ships laden with rich cargoest. Again, in a 
letter of the Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supremo Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756 , it is said that the French 
** have done no business these last few years” and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “ what the French are about to send by Pandicheiy and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, will be of but trifling iraportance.§ ” 
In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the English, the European garrison at Chandemagore 
numbered only 112 oflBcers and men. The French attempted to 
fliiish one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begun in 
All Yardi’s time (1750); while the English on their pai't began to 
clear out the Maratha ditch and repair the fortifications close to 
Fort William. Thereupon Sir&j-ud-daula sent orders to both to 
demolish the works. The French Agent, M. Daw, persuaded the 
NawSib that they were merely repairing old works; but the 

* G. Mallesoii. Th^ Ris« of the French Power «i» Pmdia, Calcutta iteviAw, 
1866. 

t Bengal «ii 1756-57, Ill, 26*. 

t Id., I, 807. 

§ Id., II, 80* 
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English Agent at Oaloutta, Mr. Drake, sent a reply, which the 
NawSb chose to regard as offensive and impertinoilt.* As is well 
known, the rupture with the English ended in the capture of 
Calcutta and the massacre of the Black H61e. ^ Both Siraj-ud-daula 
and the English applied for help to the French, wko declined to 
side Avith either party, but oft’ered to shelter the English in their 
fort. While on his march to Calcutta, the Nawab forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Ganges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Rs. 3,40,000.t This 
sum they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship K^dint Con^euftX 

In December 1750 new's came that war had been declared 
betAveen France and England. Two French Deputies visited 
Calcutta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral Watson his 
intentions regarding neutrality. The Admiral offered them an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Nawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiiyil replied that he would be “forced 
to try his luck/" Next month the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the English, and on his way back past Chandernagore,sent friendly 
messages to M. Renault, repaid him one lakh out of the fine he 
had leviedj granted the French a/K/r/ca^/r/with all\15e privileges 
allow'ed to the British, and even offered them the town of llooghly 
if they -would ally themselves Avith him. The Frondi took the 
money, but declined the alliance. Tlie English believed, however, 
that they had a secret affiance -with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to crush the French before attacking the Nawab.*. Futile negotia¬ 
tions followed, and the English, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare w'ar. On 11th March Clive cliarged the French 
with sheltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
2 miles of Chandernagore, sending a summons to M. Renault to 
suirender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Clive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering officers, while the area to bo 
defended was large. M. Renault could muster with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 sailors, 70 
half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilians, 167 sepoys and 
100 topasses. in all 794 men. After the loss of their outposts, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repul¬ 
sing several attacks. On the river side the French had blocked 
the channel with four ships and a hulk. Admiral Watson came 

• Heugal in 1756-57, III, 166. 

t Bengal in 1756-57, I, 210. • 

X Bengallin 1766-67, III, 258. 
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Up to help in the attack, with a fleet oonsiating of the Kent^ the 
I'iger and the Salisbury^ with the Bridgewater and the E\ngfisher, 
On the 23rd they moved through the sunken ships, along buoys 
carefully laid the previous day; and at about 7 a m. the Tiger and 
the Kent took tip their position opposite the north-east and south¬ 
east bastions. Then ensued a sharp but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while Olive’s troops attacked from 
the land side. The Kent was so terribly*damaged as to be unfit for 
sea again, and the Salisbury was almost as bad ; but the fort bas¬ 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed. Consequently, Renault at about 9-30 a.m. 
hoisted the white flag. Articles of capitudation were agreed upon, 
and were signed by Admirals Watson and Pocock, and also by 
Olive, after some objections on Admiral Watson’s part to Clive 
being associated with him. A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore and Chinsura, and some joined M. Law at Cossimbazar, 
The rest were allowed parole, but eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, Avere imprisoned in Calcutta.* The 
capture of Chandernagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by clearing the way for the final settlement with the 
Nawab and also by providing them with a large supply of guns 
and ammunition; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000. 

In 1765 Chandernagore was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauristoii, Commandant of the French establish¬ 
ment in the E.ast Indies It was restored in accordance with a 
treaty between Great Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Paris in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged “ not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI)t. The EugHsh were 
strict on this point, and Stavorinus (1769-70) relates how' M. 
Chevalier, the French Governor, who had caused a deep ditch to be 
dug round the town, was forced to have it filled up by an English 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys.^ The French were, however, 
allowed to keep a certain small number of guns for saluting, and 
to hoist their flag over their factory.+ 

Late in 1768, or early in 1769, the French appear to have had 
a quarrel with the Nawab, in which they certainly came off worst. 
It is described as follows by Colonel Pearse in a letter dated 23rd 


• Bengal in 1756-57^ II, 312. Tho French had 40 killed and 70 wounded, the 
British 32 killed and 99 wounded (Admiral Watson's letter dated the diet March 
1767). 

t Grose, H, 477-8. 
t Voyages, 1,629-80, III, 70. 
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February 1769 :—“ The French had Bhipped off a great deal oi 
money ; and order was issued forbidding that any should be sent off 
from the country. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do not know 
which, though I believe the former, ordered his peons to surround 
Chandernagore till it should be re-landed. The French fired on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded; the 
consequence was the destruction of the town. The Nabob’s people 
pulled down the houses and laid every thing in ruins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Governor of Fort William, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), and 
’that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our assistance, the ship was 
afterwards seized, but I hear since that she is gone. The Nabob 
has ordered all the French down; trade is entirely stopped, which 
may perhaps end in trouble.”* * * § 

In 1778, on the outbreak of war in Europe, the English again 
occupied Chandernagore. Colonel Dow quietly invested the town, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Ghiretti in search 
of the Governor Chevalier, iffis wife pretended he was ill, and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commandant, Hanquart, 
handing over the town in his absence.t The Engli^, however, 
withdrew on the conclusion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Revolution the citizens of Chandernagore 
shared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Governor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but was bought back 
to the town by an excited mob, which wished to copy the Parisians’ 
march to Versailles. There he was kept a captive for some time in 
spite of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release. 
Eventually, it was decided to send the royalists in chains to the Isle 
of France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on which they were 
shipped while on its way down the Hooghly and released the 
captives.7 According to another account, the Governor was 
refused admission to the town, and seeing no hope of any change 
in the sentiments of the republicans, withdrew to Calcutta and 
thence to Pondicherry. § In June 1793, during the war foEowing 
the revolution, Chandernagore was reoccupied by the English 
without opposition, and was administered by a special officer, 

• Bengal Pati and Preavnt, July 1908, p.p. 311-12. 

+ Letter from Col, Dow, Bengal Poet and Preeenlt July 1908 pp. 891-92. 

X 2fot«» on the right bank oj the Sooghly, Calculte Review, 1815; Chanior^ 
negate. Cal. Rev. 1899. 
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Mr. Eichard Birch. It was restored by the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, only to bo seized again a few months later on the resump¬ 
tion of hostilities. It ,was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate of Ilooghly, and was finally made over to the French in 
1816, after having been almost uninterruptedly in British possession 
for 23 years. While under the British Government, Chandernagore, 
as well as Chin sura and Serampore, is said to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fraudulent 
pawnbrokers.* When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, the 
streets presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation”, 
and the Bishop saw “ no boats loading or unloading at the quay, , • 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carta, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few dismal-looking 
European shops.” 

The Prussians were another European nation that effected Thb 
a settlement in this district. This settlement was indirectly due 
to the enterprise of Frederick the •Great, who having gained 
posseession of East Fiiedand in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Erabden, into a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in .1753, the Henyalkche Handek-Qeietlschajt (also known 
as the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Company, and the Prussian Asiatic Company). The Prussians had 
obviously some difficulties to face before gaining a footing in Bengal. 

“If the Germans come he1:e,” the Nawab wrote to the Eng lish , 

“ it will bo very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
all, and you will afterwards repent it; and I shall bo obliged to 
stop all your trade and business ■ ...Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.” “ God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council, “but should this be the case, I am in hopes they will be 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.”t Still, the Prussians appear to 
have established themselves in the district “three or four years” 
before 1756,+ on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might carry on their trade on payment of custom 
duties and hire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not erect fortifications or keep garrisons.^ Their 
factory appears to have been a mile south of Fort Orleans at 
Chandernagore, II and had gardens attached to it, which are several 
times referred to as the Prussian gardens. 

* Humilton'a Mindostan (1820). 

t Imperial Gneetteer of India, II, 467. 

t Bengal in 1756-57, I, 273. 

• § Bengal in 1756-57, I, 117 j II, 17,23. 
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The year 1756 was a disastrous one for the Prussians. In 
June 8iraj-ud-daula extorted Bs. 5,000 from them. In August 
their only ship, the Prince Henry of Prunia, was wrecked while 
entering the Ganges, owing to the iniseondupt of an Englisli pilot 
Hendrick Walters,* whom the Board dismissed for hfs carelessness; 
while the supercargoes invested the money they had brought out, 
to the extent of Bs. 2,50,000, with the English for homeward 
trade.t Their position was, in fact, so bad that Mr. John Young, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing liiniself “ detested, 
despised and not knowing how to suppoii himself Avith honour” 
. ,withdrew to the English with ifierchatidise worth Bs. ^0,000.t 

After these losses, what little trade they had dwindled still 
further owing to the rivalry of the other European (companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prassiau sliips, and a letter from 
the English Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
ftubade the Company’s servants to have any dealings with them 
or give them any a.ssi8tance in their mercantile affairs, though 
if their sliips wanted water, provisions or real necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘ in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one yith the other.’ The Company w'as soon afterwaids 
» wound up ; and the Proceedings of Calcutta, dated 21st August 
1760, record a letter from John Young, dated Lombm, 18th July 
1759, requesting the English to take possession of all the effects 
of the Iloyal Pnissian Bengal Compay.^ ' 

Thb The Flemish also for a short time carried on trade in the 

Fr.BMisH. (district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, arid other towns in 
Handel’S and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to got some share 
in the trade with the East Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, and again in 1721, they sent six sliips, of whi<*h one was 
consigned to Bengal; their principal station was at Coblom 
on the coovst of Coromandel. In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
formed, and a year later it had founded and lost a settlement on 
the Ilooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
liiydzus-Sdldtin, which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. “ They had,” it states, “no factory in Bengal and carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; ” 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission from the 
Nawab, Murshid Kiili Khan, to build a factory at BAnkibazar 
on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 
strong building. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 

* JBenyal in 1756-67, I, 214, 306-7 j II, 79. 

t Do. II, 79. 

X Do. n, 179 ;c/1. 62,194. 
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** placing obliquely the cap of vanity on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell woollen-stuffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs at 
the rate of gunny-cloth.” The other Europeans accordingly 
intrigued against th§m,* and having gained over the Favjdar of 
Hooghly, got 'him to induce the Nawab to order the closure of the 
factory. The Danes defied the Mughals, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared for resistance. The 
Faujddr of Hooghly then sent a force ftnder his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengal), which cut off their 
supplies Though the Indian servants all fled, and he hud only 
13 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
still offered a desperate rosistaiice. At last, he h:td his arm* 
shattered by a caunou-ball, and “ was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured ; but save and except some 
cannon-balls, nothing of Vidue wa% found.’" The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir Jafar returned 
in triumph to Hooghly.* 

The capture of the factory took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for‘Hamilton's 
work {A^( W Aecounf of the East Indifs) waspublished in 1727, being 
republished in 1744 It is also confirmed by two other facts, riz., 
(1) the whole transact ion* is ascribed by the liiydsu-s->'Suidtfn to the 
time of Murshid KuU Khan, who died in 172d, and (2) the Osteud 
Company had its charter suspended in 1727, and was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart adds some interesting details as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ac¬ 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Charles^ which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Ganges. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, saved; and the offi¬ 
cers and crew took possession of Bankibazar, and erected tempo¬ 
rary houses. In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
size than the first, arrived in Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostend trade in that province; and as they undersold the other 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estima¬ 
tion. At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of mats 
and bamboos ; but they afterwards built brick dwellings, and 
surrounded their factory with a wall, having bastions at the angles: 
they also cut a ditch, communicating with the river, of such a 
depth as to* admit sloops of considerable burthen. 


* pp. 276-8. HamiltoQ states that after being forced to 

quit their factory'the Fleinitli foun'1 protection with the French at Chandernagore. 
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Stewart then mentions the suspension of the charter, and says 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
occasionally sent out ships to India ; and, as the agent of the 
head of the'factory in Bengal was a person o| great activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with ctirgoes. This 
traffic, although carried on clandestinely, could not escape the 
notice of the Dutch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain Gosfright of the ship 
Fordtcich^ to blockade the river Ganges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river ; and having obtained intelligence that two Ostend 
ships \vere anchored between Cdlcutta and Bankibazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first sliot being fired, 
the Saint There'ia, the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken i^osscssion of, and carried to 
Calcutta ; but the other slipped her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of Bankibazar factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to follow her ; andfshe afterwards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
account of the capture of the fort as that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fac¬ 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at Bankibazar as 
late as 1744.t M. Law in a letter wuitten in 1756 refers to 
“the affair of the Ostend Company in 1744 ;”+ and there is a 
curious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for 14th 
October 1744 (communicated by Mr. J. S. Cotton) sliowing that 
the Ostenders were then again expelled from Bankibazar. This is 
presumably the occuirence referred to by Omie, who says, with 
a slight difference as to the date, that Ali Vardi Kh4u, ‘ in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
the factors of the Ostend Company out of the river of Ilughly.’S 
The mixing up of the dates of the first and second expulsion of 
the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
accounts of their settlements ; and there has been also some con¬ 
fusion about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. 4 he Riydzu-s-Saldiiit^ for inslanco, ascribes the 
establishment and defence of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving a full account of the formation of the Ostend Com¬ 
pany and of the installation of their officers and agents at 

• Stewart, Hiftorjf of Bengal (1847) pp. L63^6. 

t Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, II, p. 466. 

X Bengal in 1756.57, III, 210. 
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B&nkibazar, calls it the German factory and its defenders Germans. 

Mr. Hill also in Bengal in 1756-57^ i)iou^ he refers to Banki- 
bazar as being held by the servants of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as ‘the Emden Company or PruEsian settlement’, 
and speaks oMts defence by the ‘Emdeners’.* 

In concluding this sketch of the early European settlements Vkhva- 
mention may be made of the native names given to them and to 
the nations which held them. The* Portuguese were called 
Piringis (from Frank), their quarters Firingi-tola^ and their soldi¬ 
ers *^topa8se8*\ either from top a gun or from topi a hat. The Dutch 
were called Oiandaz from Hollaifdois : the French Fardsi and 
their settlement Fardsdanga from Francais ; the English 
Angrez or Injrez from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Dine- 
vidr and their settlement Jbxnemdr-ddngd from Denmark. 

• Btngal in 1756-57, I, xxx> xxxvi; III, 210 (foot»notc). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THK PEOPLE. 

In 1872, when the first censu? of Bengal was taken, the popu- 
‘ lation of the district as now' constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 
It decreased to 974,992 in 1881, hut rose to 1,034,296 in 1891, to 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, tlie population 
dedined by no less than 13 per cent., owing mainly to the teirible 
epidemic of malarial fever kn^wu as Burdwan fever. The Census 
Commissiotier for Bengal estimated the loss of population in the 
twelve yeai's during w'hich it prevailed at no less than (>o0,0U0 ; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced tlie vitality 
of the surrivors, thus diminishing the birtli-rato, anti also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for liealthior 
localities. “ It is true,” he remarked, “that this tenlble epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the dpcade which lias elapsed 
since the census of 1872 as in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the ruined 
villages have not yet been rebuilt, jungle still tlourishos where 
populous hamlets once stood, and wliile many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivors have not sufficed to fill the smiling land wdth a now 
population.” The next decade witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent,, though the 
district regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nine years. This advance was due to the general abate¬ 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, w'here 
it was greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps effected by the Dankuni and Eajapur drainage 
schemes, the opening of the T&rakeswar Railway, and the estab¬ 
lishment of five jute mills and one bone mill, which attracted 
immigrants. 


* The Aramlwgh subdiviiion was not included in the district in 1872; the 
Singti outpost of the Khansknl thana was transferred to the Howrah district after 
the census of 1891; and after the cenaua of 1901 three villages wefe transferred to 
Burdwin. • 
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The census of 1901 revealed an increase of only 1-4 per cent ,Cbkscs 
the Arambagh subdivision having a very small increase and the 
Serampore subdivision an increase of 3‘8 per cent, while the 
Hooghly subdivision ^ha& a slight faUing-off of population. This 
result is due*to a rise in the number of immigrants by nearly 
40,000 and a diminution in the number of emigrants by over 
33,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavourable, as may Vje 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Report 
of 1901:- 

“During the last decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or small-po^. Cholera was batl in several 
years, but the mortality so caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The country is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
Damodar. Its surface is but little above sea level, and the drain¬ 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The peculiarly malignat.t Burdwan 
fever has disappeard, but even now the fevers of the district are of 
an unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, 
and in only tyo years of the decade have the recorded^births been 

more numerous than the ueaths.In spite of the immigration 

that has taken place, the district is still less populous by 70,000 
than it was in 1872, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
fi’om the fever epidemte for nearly a decade. It seems very 
doubtful whether it will over fully recover its losses until the 
drainage prtjbleiii is solved.” 

The main statistics of the census of 1901 are given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 


SUBOIVISIOS. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Ndmber of 

Ocenpied 

houses. 

PoPUlATIOH. 

Variation 
between 
1891 and 
1901 in 
percentage. 

towns. 

Villsges. 

• 

Total. 

Per 

square 

luile. 

Sudar or Fooghly 

440 

2 

939 

81,883 

808,474 

701 

miK 

Serampore. 

843 


783 

102,734 

413,178 

1,205 


ArSnibaKh. 

406 

1 

668 

80,201 

8i7,889 

806 


District Total ... 

1,1 S9 

S 


264,298 

11,049,041 

882 

1 


The average density of population is very high, being surpassed Ot^nsity. 
in only three districts in the Province, viz , Howrah, Muzaffar- 
pur and Sdran; while the Serampore subdivision, with more than 
twelve hundred souls per square mile, supports a more teeming 
population than any district except the metropolitan district of 
Howrah. ^Moreover, the district contains a large quantity of 
waste and ungaltivable lands, and the pressure of population on 
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the cultivated portion is therefore all the greater; but it is not as 
yet excessive owing to the general prosperity of the people, the 
fei-tiUty of the soil, and the industrial expansion which has been 
so marked a feature of the econoniib history of ilooghly in 
the last 50 years. The lauds under cultivation yield rich crops of 
different kinds, for which a ready market and good prices can be 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis. A large 
proporiiou of the people, inoreover, obtain their livelihood in non- 
agricultural pursuits; and the organized industries of the district 
afford them ample employment and good wages. 

In the Arambagh subdivisicn, the population is evenly distri- 
*buted, rising from 7^36 per square mile in the Inteiite tract of 
thana Goghat to 804 in the fertile alluvial thSna of Khunakul. 
The density in the Serampore auldivision is not so uniform. The 
Serampore thana is the most thickly populated, including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Ilooghly with numerous mills 
and other industries, and havi/ig easy communication with Calcutta 
and IIo-wTah by rail, river and road. Tliis portion is thoroughly 
urban, with an average of 4,255 per square mile. Behind it 
stretches thana Chanditala, a semi-urban tract, which supporis 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this thana theie are po])ulou6 
villages crowded along the Saraswati, and it is also drained by 
the Dankuni and Eajapur drainage channels, and is traversed by 
the old Benares road and the Howrah-Slv'akhala Bailway. In the 
other three thanas of this subdivision the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying only from 843 in the 
rather backw^ard thana of Ilaripal to 923 per square mile in thana 
Singur lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Ilooghly subdivision there are marked variations. The 
most densely-peopled part is the Ilooghly thana with the two 
municipalities of Ilooghly and Bansberid, It is practically a 
continuation of the riparian municipal trotit, and has a density of 
1,820 per square mile. The other thanas vary considerably. The 
low deltaic thana of Balagarh and the foverisli rural th&na of 
Polba have only 538 and 543 persons per square mile, respectively, 
while there are 708 per square mile in the fertile though unhealthy 
thana of Dhaniakhali. Broadly speaking the inhabitants cluster 
most thickly along the Ilooghly river up to Tribeni, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diminishes slowly 
towards the north and the west, the most populous villages lying 
on the banks of old streams, such as the Saraswati, the Kn&a Nadi, 
the Damodar (east bank), and the Kanft Dwftrakeswar. 

The statistics compiled at the census of 1901 show that migration 
from and to this district is unusually active, 11*7 per cent, of the 
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population being emigrants and 13*3 per cent, immigrants. 

Among emigrants, t.e,, natives of this district enumerated else¬ 
where, seven-twelfths were males, the bulk of whom had migrated 
to the metropolis and theT adjoining districts of Howrah and the 
24-Parga'ia8. «Such emigration is largely of a temporary nature, 
many clerks, shop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the railway to return home daily or 
periodically on Sundays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 150,241 in 1891 to 122,841 in 1901. 

On the other hand, the volume «f immigration is increasing, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Calcutta is easily accessible and still more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns. The number of immigrants increased from 
99,994 in 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the bulk being labourers, as 
is apparent from the preponderance of males (81,823) over 
females (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx are Bankura (44,289), Midnapore (16,116), Patna 
Division (17,615), and the United Provinces i 12,069). To these 
immigrant cboLies are due the largo increase of 17*3 *per cent, 
in Serampore thana and the small increase of 1*9 per cent, in 
Chanditala thana. 

The district may be divided into three tracts, urban, semi- Towns 
urban and rural. Broadly speaking, the urban tract consists of visages 
the narrow riparf^u strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
the railw'ay on thu w'est. The French town of Chandernagore 
and all the municipal towns, except Arambagh, lie in one 
continuous line in this strip, viz., from Triboni southw'ards 
Bansberia, Hooghly including Chinsura), Bhadresw^ar, Boidya- 
bati, Serampore, Ivotrang and Uttarpara. The eighth munici¬ 
pality, Arambagh, is really a con¬ 
geries of villages and has been 
constituted a municipality, as 
being the headquarters of a sub¬ 
division rather than a place 
with urban characteristics. The 
population of each of these towms, 
according to the census of 1911, is showrn in the margin. 

Of the seven towns on the Hooghly, Bansberia and Hooghly 
are now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial centres 
by Calcutta and Howrah. Of the other five, Bhadreswar and 
Serampore are thriving towns, which are growing rapidly 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the development 
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of jute mills and other industrial concerns Serampore is now 
the most important town in the district, having added 40 per cent, 
to its population hotwoeu 1881 and 1891, 20 per cent in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per ccia. letween 1901 and 1911. 
Bhadreswar, though barely a third of the size of Serampore, has 
of late expanded ever more rapidly, and has more than doubled 
its population since 1801, Baidyabati is an impoitant mart for 
vegetables and other giirden produce, while Uttarpara and 
Kotrang to the south tu’c small (|uiet semi-suburban towns; 
the fonner is inhabited by a considerable number of bhadraloijy 
Hindus of the middle^* class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles aud bricks, 

Boliind and to the west of this riparian tracts lies the semi- 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from Magrfiganj on the north to 
Chanditala on the south. In spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been high ; and in recent years it 
has benefited from the establishment of mills in the adjoining 
riparian tract, wiiich has converted localities w'hich were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towms. It .has also bene¬ 
fited through the interior being opened up by the Howrali- 
Shiakliala, TSrakesw'ur and Tiibeni-Ta rakes war railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
in the south and by the admission of a little w’ater into the 
Saraswati itself by a cut from the Kunti Nadi. The rest of the 
district, including Arambagh, is more or leas rural, containing, 
however, many populous rillagea. 

According to the census of 19')1, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
other Bengal district, while the villages are also unusually large, 
for 51 per cent, have 500 to 2,000 inhabitants and only one- 
third (34 per cent.) contain less than 500. 

The dialect in common use is that known as Central Bengali 
or Metropolitan, w'hich forms the basis of modern literary Bengali 
and is so called because it is the vernacular of the met ropolitan 
districts, viz., Howrah, the 24-Pargan§s, Hooghly and Nadia. 
The Muhammadans usually talk Bengali, but the better 
educated often use Urdu, though in a more or less corrupt 
form. West of the Dwarakeswar, the current speech is 
affected by the Rarhi dialect of Bankura and Burdwiin, the 
pronunciation being somewhat different, and the intonation 
crisper. The existence of European settlements in the district 
for centuries has left little mark on the vocabulary and practi¬ 
cally none on the grammar. 
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The history of vernacular literature in this district can he Literature, 
traced as far back as Akbar’s time, when Madhabacharya, the 
author of Chandi, flourished at Tribeni, Since then Hooghly 
has produced some notable writers, e.gf., in the British period, 
Rammohan Ray, Pi&ii Chand Mitra, Bhudeva Chandra Mukherji, 

Hem Chandra Baiierji, Chandra Nath Basn, and Akhay Chandra 
Sarkar. Several well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, ».#/., Aulia Manohar Das, Ramnidhi Gupta 
alia% Nidhi Babu, Sridhara Kathaka, Anthony Firingi, and 
Govinda Adhikari. 

Hindus at the census of 1901 nuinbered 861,116 or 82 per cent Rbu. 
of the population, and Muhammadans 184,577 or 17‘5 per cent. 

Members of other religions were few in number, viz., Auimists 
(2,766;, Christians (759), Brahmos (26), Joins 1,25), Buddhists 
(6) and Sikhs (4). The proportion of Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 7823 percent in 1872, 81*25 in 1881, 81*50 
in 1891 and 82 0 in 1901. On % other hand, the percentage 
of Muhammadans has decreased slightly, falling from 21*61 in 
1872 to 18*64 in IsSl, 17*89 in 1891 and 17*5 in 1901. 

The animi|tic tribes, though they have few representatives, Aiiimists. 
have been st'eadily increasing. In 1872 they were ndt enumer¬ 
ated separately; in 1881 Oiily 37 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful classification was made, 2,035 persons 
were returned as Santals *nd 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Santals had increased to 9,955, Oraons to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Khoiras to 1,530 A part of this increase may be 
due to better enumeration, but the bulk is undoubtedly caused by 
immigration. The Santals congregate chiefly in thanas Dhauia- 
khali, Pandua and Haripal; the Bhumij in thana BalSgarh ; 
the Khairas in thana Pandua. As there are nearly as many 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they ha,ve 
settled permanently in those tracts The case is different with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in 
thanas Serarapore, Chanditala and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, viz., 213 females to 3,247 males, 
which goes to show that they were merely temporary immigrants 
who had come to work in the mills and on earthwork. The 
discrepancy between the number of aboriginals and the number of 
Animists is due to the fact that all the Bhumij and Khairas, 
and moat of the Oraons and Santals, were returned as Hindus 
and not Animists. 

The Christian community in 1901 included 192 Europeans, 94 ciuistiani. 
Eurasians a^id 473 native Christians, -asmall number, considering 
f.he fact that l^rampore was long the headquarters of the Baptist 
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missionaries, and that there were European settlements along 
the Hooghly for more than two centuries. The majority were 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and Hooghly (219); 
of the remainder, moat were enumerated in the rural thftna of 
PandnS, where the Free Church of Scotland has a missionary 
centre at Mahanid. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican communion; of the Eurasians, more than 
half were Roman Catholics; and of the native Christians, 193 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Roman Catholics The 
EurssiaDS are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandernagore. 

The Baptist Mission maintains a college at Serampore and a 
training school forlnative pastors. The United Free Church Mission 
has a high English school attached to the mission house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as well as a ssanfina mission 
house in Hooghly. There are also four outstations, viz., at Tribeni, 
at Inchura in thSna Balfigarh, at Son&tigri near Sultar.gachha in 
thana Polba, and at Mahinad, where it keeps up a small 
dispensary and school. The Prior of Bandel manages a school for 
Catholics, which is attended by about 75 boys. 

Satgaon and subsequently Hooghly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Q-overnors; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Their descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivision, particularly in thanas Hooghly, 
Pandua, Balagarh and DhaniftkhaU. A few also, who received 
grants of land, made their homes along the old Saraswati in thaua 
Chanditala and round MandSran in thana Goghfit,where their 
descendants are known as aimdddvs (from aimd, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammadans were returned 
as Sheikhs, their number being 162,632, while there were 3,699 
Pathans and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as Ajlaf or 
low-class (1,180), Bediy& or gipsies (578), Dhawa or fishermen 
(1,499), Mallik or soldier’s descendants (2,694); but more (6,079) 
continued to call themselves Jolihk or weavers. 

The Sheikhs account for more than 88 per cent, of the total 
number of Muhammadans. They are found in all thanas, and 
it is beUeved that many of them are descendants of Hindu 
converts, who assumed this title in order to establish a claim to 
espeetability. 

Among the Muhammadas of Hooghly there are a few Ashrif 
or high class families. Those entitled to this designation are 
chiefly found at Pandui and Hooghly in the Sadar subd ivision 
at Phurphuri, Sltipur and Bandipur in the Serampore subdivisioD 
and at Mandftian in the Arimbigh lebdiviai^n. Maxxiages 
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between them and the AjUf or lower classes are not interdicted 
by religion, but, as a matter of practice, do not take place, unless 
the AjUf bridegroom happens to be rich or learned. The Ashraf 
do not ordinarily sit or eat with the Ajl&f or engage in any 
profession or trSde which is conadered undignified or degrading, 
but tailoring is not despised. 

The Jolahas or weavers, and the Kabaris (Kunjras) or vegeta- Jolsha*. 
ble-sellers, rank very low, and no Ashrkf will ordinarily marry 
with them. They follow several Hindu customs. They marry 
within their own respective castes, excommunicate members for 
social offences, which may, however,•be atoned for by a feast given 
to their fellow oastemen, and use cow-dung to plaster the floor, 
like Hindus. JolShas also join the Shiahs, and beat drums, 
in the Muharram procession. 

More than four-fifths of the population are Hindus, distributed Hindna. 
among numerous castes and semi-Hinduized tribes. At the 
census of 1901, the following castes and tribes were returned as 
numbering more than 10,000:—Bagdis, Vaishnavas, Bauris, 
Br&hmans, Homs, Goalas, Kaibarttas, K&m&rs, Kayasths, Keoras, 

Muchis, NSpitr; Sadgops, Tantis and Telis. 

The Br&hmans number (in 1901) 72,906, excluding* degraded Brihmant. 
Dr&hmans such as Agradanis, Patits, or Daivajnas. Including the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste is practically the same 
as it was 20 years before,* being 76,271 in 1881 and 76,317 in 
1901. A few immigrants have been attracted by the sanctity of 
the river Bhagimthf or by the prospects of employment in the 
various mills and factories, but more appear to have left the district 
to work in Calcutta, Howrah and other places. The Brahmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rarhi sub-caste, so called from 
residence in the old territorial division of BSrh. The current 
tradition is that they are descended from five learned BrShraans 
brought from Kanauj by King Adisur in the 11th century, because 
be found the local Brahmans too ignorant to perform Yedio 
ceremonies. But this theory is doubtful, as in the following 
century Halftyudha, the Br&hman minister of Lakshmana Sena, 
stigmatized the Rirhiya Brahmans as ignorant of Vedic rites.* 

The most remarkable of their social customs is Kulinism 
or the system of hypergamy. The origin of this system is 
deiKiribed as follows in the Kula-panjikd*t or chronicles of the 
genealogists. Hhor&sura, king of Earh. divided the ESrhi Brfth- 
mans into three classes, viz., (1) Mukhya Kulins or the best, (2) 


* M. M. ChaVnvarti, Setmhrit Littratmr* dwing t\a S«na Rule, J. A. B. S. 

1006, p. 178, 
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G-auna Kulins or the lower class, and (3) Srotriyas or the ordinary 
‘ hearers.* The Gauna Elulins were excluded from the high class 
of Kulins by Lakshmana Sena, and, mixing with Srotriyas, were 
further subdivided into (a) Susiddha or highly approved, (1) Siddha 
or the approved, (c) Sadhya or capable of being * aftproved, and 
{d) Ari or inimical. Of the original Kulins, only fourteen (jdiHH 
or headmen of villages were considered pure by king BuHSla 
Sena. Three of the fourteen Gaiiiia Kulins became Siddlia, four 
Sadhya, and seven Ari ; while the thirty-seven original <:diri.i 
of Srotriyas were treated as Susiddha. 

In course of time, during -the Musalman mle, when there was 
no longer a Hindu king to control the social system, great 
changes took place in their social organizaiiom In the ICth 
century, Hevibar Ghatak, an influential genealogist of Jessore, 
aided by the Hindu landlords, systematized several of the changes 
which had taken place among the Kulins. The original Kulin 
families were now subdivided into Stta^'hdra or originally pure, 
Bhauga or broken, and Bansaja or those born of ordinary families, 
i.c., those who had lost all Kulinism. These families were further 
brought under 36 meh or groups, named either yiftei* the clan 
ancestor, ‘such as Sarvanandi or Gopal Ghataki, or after the clan 
village, such as Phuliya or Khardah. The Kulins were also 
restricted to marriage within their respective thus fonning 
endogamous groups ; but they continuedrto be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective fjotraa and even a 

Mukherji giving his daughter not to another .Mukherji but to 
someChatterji or Banerji, subject to his not being a close relative. 
A Kulin girl could thus marry only a Kulin boy of her own met ■, 
on the other hand, a Kulin boy could marry not only a Kulin 
girl of the same wc/, but also a Srotriya girl. If he married a 
girl of a Bbanga or Bansaja family, ho became a Blianga, but 
the family into which he married would have an accession of 
dignity, t 

The artificial restrictions in favour of a Kulin bridegroom 
naturally gave rise to great difficulties in effecting the marriage 
of Kulin girls and also of non-Kulin Rarhi girls. The competi¬ 
tion for Kulin husbands on the part of the non-Kulin classes was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure 
Kulins had been reduced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangas and Bansajas. The result was that polygamy came into 
fashion. It became popular with Kulins because the accident of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it was accepted 

t Qaudt Brahmana, by Mabima Cbandta Majumdir, pp. 188-167, 178, 176, 
181-a. • 
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by the parents of the girk as offering the only means of complying 
with the requirements of their social code. Matrimony thus 
became a sort of professjon, and the Kulin husband did not have 
the trouble and expense of maintaining and looking after his 
wives, for they were generally left in their parents’ homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and^ the growth of educated 
public opinion, the custom of polygamy has practically died out 
in West Bengal. The anxiety of parents to marry their daugh¬ 
ters to Kalins or Bhangas is still strong, but qualifications 
other than that of birth are now looked for, e.g.^ education, » 
ability, etc. The number of members of many vieh has, however, 
fallen off, and as large sums are demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable bridegroom, the marrige problem is a hard 
one for a parent unlucky enough to have a large family. 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effect, 
for it is forcing up the marriagSable age of girls, subject, 
however, to the pre-existing rule regarding puberty. The meh 
ore also being slowly intermingled owing to the evasion of restric¬ 
tions by edu/a ced Brahmans leading a town life. , 

Numerically the Bagdis are the strongest caste in the district, Bigdis. 
and their number has been steadily rising, viz., from 134,115 in 
1881 to 188,723 in 1901. This increase is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies fft)ni outside, partly to the more complete 
inclusion of several sub-castes, many of whom were probably 
enumerated amdiig other castes in previous censuses, and partly 
to the fecundity of Bagdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con¬ 
gregate chiefly in the west, viz., in the Arambagh subdivision 
and in the adjoinitig thanas of Kristanagar, Haripal, Polba 
and Dhaniakhali. The name Bagdi is said to be derived from 
the old territorial division of Bagri. Their distribution tends 
to show that they migrated into this district from the west. 

This inference is corroborated by the fact that further east, f.c., 
in Nadia and the 24-Pargana8, their social rank is low, while to 
the west they have a better status, e.g.^ in Biinkura a number 
are sanldr ghdtudls^ and in Manbhum some zamindars are believed 
to be Bagdis by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hinduize them more cqpipletely. For example, in Bankura, 
Mftnbhum and the northern Feudatory States of Orissa, Bagdis 
practise both infant and adult marriage, and in the latter 
case sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated. In Hooghly, 
on the other hand, infant marriage is the rule and adult 
marriage thes exception; while east of the Bhagirathi the 
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Bagdis assume complete ignorance of the custom of adult 
marriage. Divorce is less common in the east than in the west; 
while membei’s of the Tentulia section, chiefly found in Hooghly, 
do not allow widows to re-marry, do not t^ke beef, and do not 
usually admit into their circle members of higher ohstes, as those 
further west do. Brahmanical influence is traceable also in the 
period of mourning, which is 31 days among the Tentulias and 
Kusmetias, os among other Sudras, but is 13 days among the 
Trayodasas (as their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Nodas, as in Orissa. 

Socially the Tentulias raifk highest and then the Dulias; 
in this district, though not jalacharauiya^ Ganges water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the ease 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and qhi. The lowest in the 
social scale are the Nodas, with whom the other sub-castes do not 
intermaiTy. Excepting the Nodas, who are generally fishmongers 
and Maujhis or Dandamanjhis, who are usually boatmen and 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landless 
laboureis or are nomadic cultivators. Many Dulias, however, still 
carry dtdis ^ (palanquins' or catch fish ; while many T^ntuhas and 
Kasaikulias work as masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-leaf. A number of Tentulias and DuUas are also employed 
as servants, especially in non-Brahman houses. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Burdw^n, has surmised that the 
Bagdis formed “ the section of the Mai who accepted life and 
civilization in the cultivated country as serfs and co-rehgionists 
of the Aryans.'’ 

Next to the Bagdis, the Kaibarttas are the most numerous 
caste in llooghly. Their number has been gradually rising, viz., 
from 142,52b in 1881 to 166,886 in 1901. The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the districts of 
Howrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the Bhagirathi 
river into the 24-Parganaa, Nadia and Mursnidabad on the east. 
Naturally, therefore, the Kaibarttas congregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, viz, in thanas Khanakul and ArSmbdgh, 
Chanditala, Haripal and Singur, and many also have settled in 
the low riparian tract of B^dagarh thana. The great majority 
returned themselves at the census of 1901 os Chasi or cultivators, 
and only 0 per cent, as Jeliya or fishersij Except a very few who 
call themselves Tutiya from their cultivation of mulberry, the 
Ch&si Kaibarttas in Hooghly have no real endogamous groups, 
but are merely subdivided territorially into Uttar-Eftrhi and 
Dakhin-Barhi (north and south Barh). Most follow Vaish- 
navism with Gosains as Qttrui or spiritual guides. Generally 
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speaking, they are well off, and they hare the reputation of being 
the thriftiest and most iudustrious of the cultiyating classes. 

The functional castes come in the following order numeri- Function, 
oally :—Sadgops or cultivating Q-oaUs (59,417), Groalas proper or 
herdsmen (45,ui83), Telis or oilmen (35,498), Tantis or weavers 
(25,219), Kayaaths or writers (23,610) and Muchis or cobblers. 

The Kayasths have comparatively^ few representatives in Kayaaths. 
this district; and the census figures show a slow decrease from 
25,484 in 1881 to 23,610 in 1901, a decrease that may be partially 
explained by deaths from malaria and emigration to Calcutta 
and Howrah. They belong mostly lo the Dakhiu-Rarhi sub-caste, 
and are found largely in the three head-quarters thanas. 

The Sadgops seem to be declining, as their number fell from Sadgops. 
61,021 in 1881 to 59,417 in 1901. They are found chiefly in 
the westernmost thana of Goghat, and in the adjoining 
thanas of Arambdgh, Ohanditala and Dhaniakhali. This 
distribution suggests a migration from the west or north-west; 
and even now they are proportionately most numerous along the 
western border from the GopibaUabpur thana of Midnapore on 
the south to Birbhum on the north; one group (t]^e Kumar 
or Knar) claims to be Kulins, on the ground of being descended 
from the eight chiefs who ruled over GopbhOm on the bank 
of the Ajai river. The Sadgops have two territorial endogamous 
groups, Purba-kuliya ahd Paschim-kuliya, ».<■., those on the 
east and west bank of the Bhdgirathl ; and most in the Ilooghly 
district belong tb the latter group. They are chiefly cultivators 
and are geneiaUy well-to do. 

The following is a brief account of the principal Hindu fesfci- jjixDir 
vals beginning with the first month of the Bengali year, i e., »bsti- 
Baisakh (April-May), which has 30 or 31 days. New year's 
day is celebrated chiefly by tradesmen, who now close their old 
accounts and open new ledgers. On this day bathing in the 
Ganges, especially at Tribeni, is considered very auspicious. 

The entire month of Bais^kh is looked upon as a favourable 
time for good deeds and for the performance of religious 
duties. While it lasts, a large number of people, mostly women, 
come from various parts of the Province to pour water over the 
lingam of Siva at Chinsura, called Shandeswar. 

The next month is Jyai^tha (31 or 32 days), which corre¬ 
sponds to the latter end of May and the first part of June, In 
this month the god Jagaunath and the Ganges are specially wor¬ 
shipped. On the tenth day of the bright half of the month the 
banks of the Hooghly ore lined with thousands of people, 
who perform ttieir ablutions in its sacred water, worshipping 
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the Ganges. In this month also almost every Hindu household 
observes a social ceremony called the Shashthi P(ljd ^better known 
in Bengal as Jamai Shashthi), when sons-in-law are hospitably 
entertained by their mothers-in-law and presented with flowers 
and clothes. On the full-moon day the bathing festival of 
JagannSth is celebrated with special pomp at Mahesli. 

In Ashftr (June-July) the only important religious festival is 
the Rath Jatra or Car Festival, with the Ulta-rath marking the 
return of the car; this festival is celebrated in Mahesh and Ballabh- 
pur. In Sraban (July-August) the only festival of any importance 
» is the Jhulaa Jatra, the rocking f(?stival. It is so called because 
the image of Krishna is seated on a throne (generally made of wood), 
which is suspended by ropes from the ceiling, and rocked to and 
fro like a child in its cradle. Another religious festival whicli 
takes place in this month is the worship of Manasa Devi, the 
goddess of snakes, which is chiefly observed in the villages. In 
Bhadra (August-September) the only festival worthy of notice is 
the Janmashtami (followed the next day by Nandotsliab), the 
anniversary of the birih of Krishna. This is generally observed 
byY ai8hnq,va8, and by boys reading at p6th8dl/i»^ atid, is presided 
over by guru-mahdaa^as of the old school. 

The next month Aswin ■ September-October) is a higlily auspi¬ 
cious month with the Hindus, as the Durga Puja takes place in it. 
On the full-moon, which immediately follows the Durga Pfija, the 
festival of Xiakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, is celebrated. 
In Karttik (October-Noveraber) several important religious 
festivals take place, viz., Shyama Piija, Jagaddhatri Pfija, K^l^ttik 
Pfija and Rash Jatra. In this month also a social festival called 
Bhratri Dwitlya takes place. No important festival is celebrated 
in the month of Agrahayan (November-Docember). In Paus 
(December-January) the Uttarayan festival takes place at 
Tribeni. On the last day of the month large numbers of pil¬ 
grims, coming from different parts of the Province, bathe in the 
Ganges. On this occasion a fair is held at Tribeni, and Hindu 
families prepare and eat various kinds of cakes and generally 
enjoy themselves. In the month of MSgh (January-February) 
the worship of Saraswati (goddess of learning) takes place, pens, 
ink and books being laid aside for the time and worshipped. In 
Phalgun (February-March) the most important festivals are the 
Sivaratri and the Dol or Holi festival, which are too well known 
to call for description. A large meld is held at Tarakeswar in 
connection with the Sivaratri festival. 

In Chaitra (Maroh-Apiil), the last month of tiie Bengali 
year, the great swinging festival called Gharak Pfija, takes place. 
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It is observed on the last day of the month, corresponding at pre¬ 
sent to 13th April, and is celebrated with some pomp, more 
particularly at Tarakeswar. At Chinsura the festival is observed 
in front of the teijiple of Shar.deswar and is followed by a 
fair, which lasts the whole of the next month. Besides these 
fixed festivals, eclipses of the moon and sun are considered 
auspicious. During eclipses large numbers of Hindus bathe in the 
Glanges and old cooking xrots are discarded, being replaced by 
new. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the district are Tribeni, 

Mahesh, Ballabhpiir and TaraKeswar, The principal Hindu qbimaof. 
festivals celebrated at Tribeni are:—^l) Makar Sankranti and 
IJttarayan held on the lust day of Bans and the first day of 
the succeeding month of Magh. A meld or fair is held at 
Tribeni on the occasion of this festival, which usually lasts for 
three days and is attended by several thousand persons. 

(2j Vishnupadi Sankranti, held in lionour of the sun at the time of 
the vernal equinox, on the la^st day of the Hindu month of Magh. 

The principal religious rite consists in bathing. (3) Baruni, 
the great Jjathing festival of Bengal, held in the^ month of 
Chaitra in honour of Banina, the god of the waters. The fair 
and religious ceremonies only last one day. (4) Dasahara, held 
within the Hindu month of Jyaishtha in honour of the goddess 
Gangs. The festival hists one day. (5) Kai-ttik Pnja, on the 
last day of the month of the same name, is in honour of 
the god Karttikeya, the son of the goddess Durga. A fair 
is held at Bansberia near Tribeni, and the festival lasts for one day 
only. 

Two important festivals connected with the god Jagannath are 
held at Mahesh and Ballabhpur. The first is the Sn§n JatrS, or 
bathing festival of Jagannath, which takes place at the full moon 
of the month of Jyaishtha. It only lasts one day, but is 
attended by a large concourse of people from the neighbouring 
villages and from Calcutta. The ceremony simply consists in 
bringing the god out of his temple on to a platform, and bathing 
him in the presence of the multitude, who make offerings to the 
deity. Sixteen days after the bathing festival, the Rath Jatra 
or Car Festival takes place. The god is again brought out 
of his temple at Mahesh, placed on a huge car, and dragged 
for a distance of about a mile to the village of Ballabhpur, 
where he is placed in the temple of another god, Radha- 
ballabh. After the lapse of eight days, the Dlta-rath or return 
journey takes place, the god being escorted back to his temple in 
the same way as he was brought out. A large fair is held at 
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Mihesh at the time of the festival. People combine business with 
pleasure ; and long lines of booths are eonstruoted, in which a 
brisk trade is carried on in cloth and trii^kets, such as looking- 
glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hookahs, /jhildren’s toys, etc. 
On the Sunday which falls within the 9 days ol the festival 
a river fdte used to be held ; for about a mile opposite to 
Ballabhpur the river was crowded with boats, the occupants of 
which engaged in singing, music, dancing and other diversions. 
Although the fair lasts for nine days, the religious ceremonial 
is confined to the first day, on which the idol is taken to 
Ballabhpur, and the ninth day,| on which it is conveyed back 
to M&hesh, On these days the crowd is immense, and on some 
occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred thousand 
persons. 

The shrine at Tftrakeswar is another sacred place, to which 
pilgrims flock at all times of the year, principally for the 
fulfilment of vows on recovery'from sickness. Two large religious 
gatherings are held every year for the worship of Siva, the deity 
of the temple. The first of them is the Sivaratri,. held in 
February, qn the fourteenth day after the full moon in the 
month of Phalgun, a day specially sacred to Siva. Tho three 
essential observances of the Sivaratri are fasting by night and 
day, holding a vigil, and worshipping the lingam during the 
night. The second important religioufi festival held at the 
TSrakeswar temple is the Chaitra Sankranti, on the last day of 
the Hindu month of Chaitra and of the Bengali year, which 
is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple is 
also visited during tho whole of the montli of Chaitra by a large 
number of persons from the surrounding neighbourhood, within a 
circuit of 40 or 50 miles. These persons generally belong to 
the lower castes, who come to perform some penance, or to lead 
an ascetic life for a time, in fulfilment of a vow made to Siva 
in time of sickness or in danger, or iu order to gain a reputation 
for piety. For 10 days the devotees chasten the flesh by fasting, 
etc. Formerly, during the last few days of this period of 
penance, which ends with the Chaitra Sankranti, self-inflicte<l 
tortures were added to the ordinary penance. Numbers of 
Sannyftsis and other Sivite ascetics voluntarily subjected them¬ 
selves to torture by walking upon live embers, throwing them¬ 
selves down from a height, piercing their body and tongue with 
pincers, etc.; concluding on the last day (that of the Chaitra 
Sankr&nti) with swinging themselves from a high pole by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy muscles on both sides of the 
spine. These and other practices of the sort are now prohibited 
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by Government; and the smoging festival of the present day is 
a very harmless affair, compared to what it used to he, the 
votaries now being merely suspended by a belt. 

The principal Muhammadan festivals observed in the district Mdham. 
of Hooghly, ai in other Muhammadan places, are (1) the two /t/», madan 
^ 2) the 8h fb-i‘B irdt, (3) the Fatiha Dondzdaha:ity and (4) the vIlV.* 
Mtiharram, These are prescribed either by the Ko^dn or the Hddk 
(the traditions), and the modes of celebrating them are more or 
less uniform. 

The Fh are {a) the Id~ul-¥itr (or the lesser Bair dm as it is 
called in Turkey) and (6) the Id-ttz-Zohd (or the greater Buirdm), 

The Ll-ul~hitr begins on the Ist Shawal (the tenth month), and is 
the feast with which Muhammadans break the fast of Kamzan. 

The month of Ramzan has a peculiar sanctity in the calen¬ 
dar of Islam, as during this month the Prophet Muhammad 
received the revelations brought down from heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel. The words of the Koidif are ;—“ Ye shall fast in the 
month of Ramzan, in which the Korda was sent down from 
heaven. Therefore let him among you who shall be present in this 
month, fast >but he who shall bo sick or on a journey,, shall fast 
the like numbers of other days.” Again —“Those who can keep 
it, and do not, must redeem their neglect by maintaining a poor 
man.” Musalmlins are therefore bound—subject to exceptions 
in the case of travelldts and sick persons—to fast during 
the whole of this month, from the day of the appearance 
of the new mdbn till the appearance of the next new moon. 
During this period they must abstain from eating, drinking and 
intercourse with women, from daylight till sunset; after snnset 
they may break their fast. During this month special religious 
services are held in the mosques at Hooghly at the time of Isha 
(nightly prayer), and a large number of beggars are daily fed at 
the ImlimbSr&. 

The Li-ul-Fitr lasts three days. On the morning of the first 
day prayers are offered up in the mosques, Idgahs^ and the 
Iraarab§ra. It is an impressive sight to see at this time the 
orderly phalanx of Musalmans bent in prayer on the rough grey 
quadrangle of the Saiyod Chand mosque, on the polished marble 
dabs of the ImSrabara, or on the grassy earth in front of an 
Jdj/rtA-all facing towards the to the west. Prayer being 

over, the Khuthd is recited, and at its close, prayers are offered up 
for the prosperity of Isl&m, the preservation of peace and unity, 
etc. After this, the congregation embrace one another and then 
depart to tlleir homes. For three days together demonstrations 
of joy are kept*up; dtar and pdn are freely distributed ; friends 
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go round visiting eadi other; milk, dates and other confeotions 
are distributed amongst them. 

The ld~uz^zottd, popularly called the Bakr-Id^ is the feast of the 
sacriAee, and begins on the tenth of the month of Zil-hajja (the 
twelfth month). Prayers, followed by the recital of the /f/ia/dd, 
are offered up in the ImambarS, the Saiyad Chand and other 
mosques, and sheep, goats, and kine are sacrificed The origin of 
this festival is traced to the saorifioe of a ram in place of Ismail. 
According to the Kordn^ Abraham was commanded in a dream to 
sacrifice his beloved son Ismail, but when he had. laid him prostrate 
on his face ready for sacrifice, a ram appeared and was substituted 
os a \ietim. 

iShjib‘i-Bardl t)u the 14th Shaban (the eightli month), is 
another important Muhammadan festival. During the daytime 
alms are distributed, prayers offered up, and presents in the shape 
of halnd, bread and other daiiities sent to friends : at night fire¬ 
works are let off. The trt^dition regarding the origin of this 
festival is that the Prophet, having had one of liis teeth knocked 
out by a stone slung at him in a battle, was given haltra to eat by 
liis daughter Fatima. ^ 

Ff>tihd-‘*Dou:azd(ih(itn is the anniversary of the Prophet's death 
and occurs on the 12th Rabi-ul-Awal ^tho third month) It is a 
day of mourning in the Moslem world. Mauhid sharifn (hymns 
and narratives chronicling the Prophet’s career) are recited in 
the houses of most of the well to-do Moslems at Hooghly, and 
sweets are generally distributed among those who .ittend. 

The Muhatram (the first month) is a period of deep mourning 
commemorating ‘the life and death struggle betwecm Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of Fatima and grandsons of the Prophet, on one 
side, and Yezid, son of Moyavia, on the other, Avhich culminated in 
the slaughter of the scions of the A-leFtd-Bait (or Prophet’s family) 
on the bloody battlefield of Karbela.’ The Sunnis observe the 
Muharrum as a period of silent mourning, offer up prayem and 
distribute alms to the poor and helpless. The Shiahs have more 
open demonstrations of sorrow. 

At Hooghly the Muharram is celebrated with unusual pomp and 
ceremony owing to the existence of the Shiah Imambara of Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin. Here the ^larmd or funeral service is held 
every night, and pildOy kormd^ etc., are daily distributed among the 
Muhammadan residents of Hooghly, On the 7th and 8th days of 
the Muharram long processions, with horses, elephants, banners 
and flags, start from the Imamb&ra. On the 9th night {Kutl-ki-^rdty 
or the night of slaughter) there is another procession, bearing 
scores of td%Ui$f flags, banners and torches, and ^headed by the 
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priests of the Imambara, who pause at every turo, reciting 
the funeral hymns and beating their breasts. On the 10th day 
(Ashura)^ the day on which the burial of the martyrs took place, 
a similar procession staffs from the Imambara and consigns the 
effigy of Husain to the tank at Karbela. 

Besides the usual festivals whieli are prescribed by the Koran 
or the traditions, there are some religious fairs peculiar to the 
Muhammadans in theHooghly district,*held in connection with the 
shrines at Paudua and 'J ribeni. At Bandua there is a shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint named Shah SuK Sultan, where fairs are held 
every year in the months of Pans, d:*halgun and Chait. On the 
west side of the shrine there is a ^cred tank called Pir Pukhur. 
Men and women resort to this tank on the 29th Paus, stay there 
the whole night, and commence bathing in it at a.m. 
There is an alligator in the tank, called ICala Khan, to which 
women make votive offerings in the hope of being blessed 
with issue Bathing over, the pilgrijns wend their way back to 
the shrine r/a Mandirtala, scattering rice, cowries, etc , on the way. 
Sfune sit down along the x’oute and recite the Koran and religious 
hymns. Another fair takes place towards the end of Paush on the 
XJttarayan ^ankrunti (a Hindu festival) and lasts 8 of 10 days; 
it is well attended, and many shopkeepers come to it from adjoin¬ 
ing places. The fair which is held in Phalgun lasts only two or 
three days, and is not so well attended as the Paush fair. The fair 
which is held in Chait is better attended than the Phalgun fair, 
but lasts onl>' five or six days. Pilgrims generally carry away 
with them a pitcher of water drawn from the Pir Pukhur, which 
they scrupulously preserve. 

At Tribeni the shrine of Shah Jafar Khan Ghazi is said to 
have been in existence for 700 years. According to tradition, he 
was a warrior saint, who, on coming to Sh&hpur, waged war with, 
and defeated, the Hindu B&ja of Mahanad. Two fairs take place 
at Tribeni, one in the beginning of Magh and the other during 
the Hoi Jatra. The fair which takes place in Magh lasts one 
day, and that held during the Dol Jatra lasts four or five days 
Muhammadan pilgrims sacrifice fowls, goats, etc., during both 
these fairs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Amokg the first Christian missionaries in the district were 
Augustiuiau friars, who came from Goa to the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment at Hooghly in the second half of the IGth century 
and were the principal missionary body in Bengal. According 
to tradition, a Portuguese captain named Tavares, who was a 
favourite of the tolerant Emperor Akbar, succeeded in indu¬ 
cing him to allow the public preaching of the Christian faith 
and the erection of Christian churches. In 1599 a church was 
built at Bandel, a mile away from the Portuguese factory, and 
also a monastery, Avhich became the headquarters of the Augusti- 
nian missionaries. The success of their labours was attested and 
keenly resented by the Muhammadans. The author of the liaiinhah- 
udmd, writing in the first half of the 17th century, complained that 
the Europeans infected the inhabitants round llooghly ^\ith 
the Nazarene teaching, some by force and more by hope of gain. 
Khafi Khan again {circft 1720) wrote bitterly that, of all the 
odious practices of the Portuguese, the most odious'was the way iti 
which they took any orphans there might be in their settlements 
and, whether Brahmans or Saiyads, made them Cliristians and 
slaves. It seems at least certain that the Portuguese of Hooghly 
made their slaves turn Christians, for we have it on the authority 
of Bernier that they regularly bought up slaves from the pirates 
of the Bay, who * boast, the infamous scoundrels, that they make 
more Christians in a twelve-month than all the missionaries of the 
Indies do in ten years.” 

The resentment of the Emperor Shah JahSn at this prosely¬ 
tizing is said to have been one of the reasons for the attack 
on Hooghly in 1632. After its fall, the Christian captives 
were transported to Agra and exposed to the bitter persecution 
mentioned in the last chapter. “ Even the children, priests and 
monks shared the universal doom....Some of the monks, however, 
remained faithful to their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and 
other Portuguese settlements by the kind exertions of the Jesuit 
and other misrionaries at Agra, who, notwithstanding all this 
calamity, continued in their dwelling and w^ enabled to 
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acoomplish their benevolent purpose by the powerful aid of money 
and the warm intercession of their friends.*** Becent researches 
have shown ihat two clerics, Father Emmanuel d’Anhaya and 
Father Emmanuel Garcia, died in prison at Agra in 1633 and 
1634, pela /<?,*’ » p., for the faith, and two priests followed them to 
the grave in 1634 The two clerics must have been among 
the Augustinian friars who remained faithful, and the place 
where they were buried is still called the M artyrs’ Chapel.t The 
Prior of Hooghly (Father Antonio da Cristo), however, is said to 
have remained in prison at Agra till 1640, when an Augustinian 
friar. Father Manrique, procured Jhis release + The Portuguese 
were allowed to re-enter Hooghly in 1633 and, according to the 
account quoted in the preceding chapter, the Emperor ii^hah Jahan 
was so deeplv impressed by the miraculous preservation of Father 
John da Cruz, that he not only permitted them to rebuild the 
church at Bandel, but also gave it an endovTnent of 777 bujhdn. 
The church, which had been destroyed during the sack of Hooghly, 
was rebuilt by a pious Portuguese, named Gomez de Soto, in 1660. 
Near this church stood the church of Misericordia, to which an 
orphanage -was attached ; and there was also a nunnery, at which 
merchants ahd others left their daughters to be educated during 
their absence from home. 

Later accounts pourtray the Augustinian friars in an unfavour¬ 
able light. For instance, about fifty years after the restoration of 
the church, Alexander Hamilton remarked, in bluff sailor fashion:— 
“The Bandel. at present deals in no sort of commodities but what 
are in request at the court of Venus, and they have a church where 
the owners of such goods and merchandise are to be met with ; and 
the buyer may be conducted to proper shops, where the commodi¬ 
ties may be seen and felt, and a priest to be security for the 
soundness of the goods.” After 1750, that year of trouble for 
Hooghly, the establishment declined. “ The hospice of Bandel,’* 
wrote Georgi in 1700, “was formerly celebrated and distinguished, 
not so much for the size of its buildings as for the number of 
religious men and the magnificence of its public schools, but in con¬ 
sequence of the calamities of the times it is almost destitute of in¬ 
habitants except a few *’§ Subsequently, however, it appears to have 
recovered, for in 1797 the Prior felt himself strong enough to claim 
independent civil and criminal jurisdiction, except in cases of 

• Bernier’s Travels. 

f The Revd. H. Hosten, S.J., Jesuit JUissiunaries in KoriTtern India (]9C6>. 

p.2«. 

♦ H.a. Keene, of the History of Hindostan (1885), pp. 198-99; 

Rt'vd. P* Hoaton, J.Q.S.B., 1910| pp. 2S2-3. 

§ The Portuguese in Horih Zadiat Calcutta Review, Vol. V, 1S46. 
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murder, over all the ryots in the monastery lands. In support of 
his claim, he quoted the terms of a pharu.&n of 1645 confirming the 
grant of 1633, and also a letter of 1787 prohibiting the Collector 
from exercising civil ond criminal jurisdiction over the inhabit¬ 
ants of Bandel; but Government disallowed the claim.* 

The last Prior of the monastery, Father Joseph Gomez, died in 
1869, and the church is now in cliargo of a pariah priest, who 
retains the title of Prior of Baudel. Out of the 777 bighda granted 
by Shah Jahan, some 380 biy/ias still coi stitute an endowment 
of the church and yield a small rental 

The Prior of P and el occupies a somewhat unique position in 
Bengal in being under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mailapur 
or Meliapur (St. Thome) in Madras. This connection with Maila¬ 
pur embodies ecclesiastical history. Until the establishment, in 
1886, of the new Catholic hierarchy for India, the Roman OaOiolic 
missions were governed by vicars and prefects-apostolio, all depen¬ 
dent on the Congregation firoiiai/atidn fiife at Rome. Within 
the territories tissigued to ten of these vicars-apostolic the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) had an ‘'extra¬ 
ordinary jurisdiction” over a certain number of pei-sons and churches 
outside his'diocese in various parts of India The ’ independent 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa had its origin in tl;e right of 
patronage {pndn-n-io) over bishoprics and benefices in the East, 
which was granted by the Popes to the Portuguese Crown. On 
the ruin of the Portuguese power in India riie King of Portugal 
was no longer in a position to exerrise his patronage ; and even¬ 
tually, in 1838, as all the padroado bishoprics had been vacant for 
many years, Gregory XYI suppressed the set s of Cochin, Crang- 
anore and Mailapur, annexed their territoiies to the Vicariates- 
apostoHc created by liim or his predacessors, and limited the Goanese 
jurisdiction to Portuguese possessions. The Indo-Portuguese clergy 
as a body refused to abide by these orders, and a schism ensued. 
Eventually, in I860, a Concordat was issued by which the padnuuo 
was limited to one ecclesiastical province, consisting of the |metro¬ 
politan see of Goa and three suffragan sees (Daman, Cochin and 
Mailapur), the Pope being free to make arrangements for the rest 
of In^a.t 

The Jesuits also appear to have come to Hooghly before the 
close of the 16th centuary. According to Fathers Besse and 
IJosten, two Jesuits came to Bengal in 1576 and insisted on the 
Portuguese traders refunding to the Emperor Akbac certain 
sums due for anchorage and taxes of which they had defrauded 


• Toynbee's Sketch of the AdmUi$tration <f Hooghly, 6. 
I W. W. Hunter, The Indian Empire (1892), pp, 806*9. 
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the exchequer. But through the influence of Pedro Tavares, the 
Captain of Hooghly, then (1578) at Fatehpur Sikri, all arrears were 
remitted- The Fathers’ conscientious scruples and Pedro Tavares’ 
petition favourably impressed the Emperor, and led eventually to 
the first Jesuit Mission at Fatehpur Sikri in 1'.80. The name 
of only one of these Fathers in Bengal has been preserved, Father 
Anthony Yaz * Subsequently, we find that Hooghly was visited in 
1598 by two priests, Fernandez and Josa, who were sent to Bengal 
by i'ementa, a Jesuit visitor at Goa. Fernandez subsequently 
went to Chittagong, where he was mutilated and killed in 1602, 
while Josa was sent on amission ^o the Suudarbaus Ity 1603 
Jesuits had at least two stations in Bengal—one presumably at 
Hooghly and the other at Chittagongt- and in 1620 they estab¬ 
lished a branch of their Hooglily mission at Patna. According to 
the Liiterae Antiuae of Cochin, dated December 1620, the 
Nawiib of Patna “ having heard that some Portuguese merchants 
had recently arrived in his territory, sent for tliem and received 
them with the utmost kindness, gcfing so far as to send them 
his own elephant and horses caparisoned according to their 
(?ustom. He likewise gave orders that every day as many horses 
as there wefe Portuguese should bo held in readiness. T he 
Portuguese were so surprised at these marks of honour that they 
soon returi'ed with presents, to show their gratitude and enter into 
friendsliip with him. He asked them whether there wore Fathers 
of the Society in Bengal; and, on their answering that there were 
to be found some dispersed in several places throughout the 
country, he wrote* a letter to the Superior requesting him to come 
and see him, as he had important affairs to settle \\uth him. He 
offered him every means to alleviate the hardships of the journey 
and remove the difficulties in the way, volunteering to defray all 
the expenses for the building of a church and the maintenance of 
the Father who w'ould be loft in charge of it. The Nawab also 
wrote to ‘ the Captain-General of that places’ and to two of the 
principal inhabitants, asking them to go and see the Father and 
prevail upon biT7i to comply with the request. These and other 
similar reasons finally decided the Father to undertake the 
journey, which he accomplished in sixteen daya.”J The ^awab 
subsequently confessed secretly that he was a Christian, assigned 

• The Kcvd». L. He.sso, S.J., mid H. Hosteii, S.J., Lise of Portuguese Jesuit 
Idissionartes in Ptngal and JBurma, J. A. fe. B., February 1911. 

T The Annual Letter for 1H03, dated 15th Jauuary lti04. giving a list of Jesuit 
houaes in Asia, mentions Residenctaa de Baugala.” Marsden JUss. bevd. J. 
Hoaten, a.J., J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 444. 

X Foundation of the Jesuit Mission of Patna^ '* Catholic Herald,” 22nd 
August le06. * 
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the priest a house for his residence^ and gave a grant for the 
huildiog of a church. 

The “ Captain-Gieueral ” was the Eector of the College of 
Hooghly, and the Father who visited him was Simon Figueredo, 
whom we find afterwards (in 1623) stationed at the College at 
Hooghly. The Nawab was Mukarrab Khan, who proved a good 
patron to Hughes and Parker when they endeavoured to ofetablish 
a factory at Patna in the .same year ; but Figueredo suspected 
that he only kept a priest in order to bring Portuguese merchants 
to the city.* * * § Three of the Portuguese priests died of the ‘ plague * 
at Hooghly in 1626; and next year a lay brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, one of the early missionaries sent by the Jesuits to 
Tibet, also died there. According to one account, two of the 
daughters of Nur Jahan, having become Christians, took up their 
abode with the Jesuits in the Portuguese settlement of Hooghly.t 
A few years later, in 1632, when the Mughals sacked Hooghly in, 
the College of the Jesuits was destroyed.* During the siege one 
of the Fathers was cut down tvdth a scimitar; another was shot dead 
with arrows, and Father Da Cruz was wounded in the back with 
a scimitar, but recovered in a village near Hoogldyt. After 1632 
the history of the Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank. 

The French Jesuits were also establislied for about a century 
at Chaudernagore, where they worked as parochial clergy for the 
factory (c. 1693-1790). Mention is made in 1723 of their having 
a College at Bandel.S and we find that in 17o3 they had a 
hospital and orphanage at Chaudernagore. Their cliurch and 
house were pulled down in 17d6, when the Governor, Renault, 
was strengthening the defences of Fort Orleans.il 

The Capuchins also made Chaudernagore their headti^uarters 
for some time. It was, in fact, the point iCappni for their missions 
to Tibet after 1703, when the Prefecture of Tibet and the 
adjoining countries was created and entrusted to them. They 
first established themselves at Chandernagore in that year, and 
then set up a branch mission at Patna, and in 1705 they ojjened 
a station at Patau in Nepal, A second expedition was sent out in 
1707 under the Prefect Dominic of Fano, who succeeded in 
penetrating to Lhasa with a few companions ; but by 1709 the 
little band was reduced to the verge of starvation The mission 

• H. Ho8t«n, Jesuit Missionaries in North&rn India, pp. 18, 19, 21. 

t H. G. Keene, Sketch of the History of Hindustan (1^5), p. 195. 

J L. Besee, and H. Hosten, List of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries,i.h.. S. B., 
February 1911. 

§ The Portuguese in North India, Calcutta Bevicw, Vol V’, 1840, p. 260. 

il Bernal Past and Present, Vol II. pp. 345, 874. 
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was abandoned in 1711, the missionaries returning from both 
Tibet and Nepal and concentrating at Cbandernagore. They did 
not, however, give up hope of re-establishing themselves in 
Tibet. Dominic of Fancf himself went to Rome and pleaded their 
cause, being supported by the Bishop of Mailapur. It was 
decided to revive the missiou to Tibet and twelve priests were 
allotted to it, four of whom were to be stationed in Lhasa, and 
two each in Patna, Nepal, “ Drogn-gne ” in the province of 
Takpo in Tibet, and Chaudoruagore. Dominic of Fano returned 
in 1714, bringing with him a decree from the Pope, Clement XI, 
drawn up in his name as “ Prefect of the Tibet Mission,” and 
granting his request “to erect upon the mission station and 
settlement of Chandernagore an oratory or small church.”* The 
church built under this authority is believed to be the present 
chapel of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
the date 1720 inscribed on its door, the Convent being originally 
a foundling hospital established by the Capuchins. 

The Tibetan mission practically collapsed in 1745, when the 
heroic Horace of Penna left Lhasa, dying broken-hearted at 
Patan in Nepal six weeks later. In Nepal, however, it lingered 
till 1708, anrf throughout those years the Capuchins reftiaiued in 
residence at Chandernagore. Here fourteen of the mission died in 
the 18th century, the fii’st being Brother Jacob of Breno, who 
Avith Horace of Penna wjis a member of the third expedition of 
1712, and the last being Angelas do Cai’glio and Ludovio 
do Citta de Castello (died 1799; of the 2Dth expedition of 1790t. 

The Tibet mission finally ended in 1845, when the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Patna was created and entrusted to the Capuchins, 

The first Protestant minister in the district was the'!'«® 

H A PL 

Re vd. John Evans, a Welshman, who had graduated at Jesus 
College, Oxford. He was sent out to minister to the English Hooohlt. 
employes at the Hooghly factory, where he arrived in 1678. 

There he set to work to have a chapel set aside for religious wor¬ 
ship, and one is found in use in 1979. AVith Streynsham Master 
he droAV up a set of rules for the factors in order to ensure godly and 
quiet living. These rules Avere fairly comprehensive. Anyone 
guilty of profane swearing was to pay a fine of tAvelvepeuce for 
each oath ; the same penalty was fixed for lying ; any Protestant 
in the Company’s house neglecting to attend public prayers 
morning and evening Avithout laAvful excuse had to pay the 
same amount or be confined a whole week AAithiu the house the 

* G. Sandberg, The Exploration of Ttbet (1904), pp, 32, 34, 30, 37 ; Sir 
Thomas Uoldioh,»rii5e< the Mpeterioue, p. 76. 

+ Catholic Directory for the Archdiocese of Ayraf^r i907t pp* 182-^5. 
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irreclaimable were to be deported to Madras, there to receive 
condign punishment. Evans left Hooghly with Chamock, when 
it was abandoned in 1686.* 

The first European Protestant missionary in the district 
was Zachariah Kieinander, a Swede, who came to Calcutta 
in 1758. After a lorg ministry there, his property, the 
mission church and school were seized by the Sheriff in 1787 in 
satisfaction of debts, and Eiernander sought refuge under the 
Danish flag at Serampore and then retired to Chinsura. There he 
received a cordial welcome from the Dutch Governor, Titsingh, 
who appointed him Chaplain oij, a salary of Rs. 50 a month. There 
was at the time no Chaplain, but only a reader who every Sunday 
read a sermon and the Dutch psalms. The Dutch had, it is tnie, 
applied to Tranquebar for a missionary in 1782, but at that time 
there was no one available. At Chinsura Kiernander was visited in 
1794 by Dr. Carey, who recorded (hat the ardour he manifested for 
the conversion of the heathen was very animating and that he 
himself derived the highest en(!Ouragement from his exhortations. 
In 1795 Chinsura was taken by the English, and Kiernander 
became a prisoner of war. He was, however, allowed his liberty, 
and the salary given him by the Dutch was continued by 
Mr. Commissioner Birdi during the period of English rule. But 
he was growing weaker and more infirm. Next year, being 
unable to discharge the duties of his ofpce—he was now 85 years 
of age,—he resigned it and loft Chinsura idtogether. He still, 
however, came there occasionally from Calcutta, a^nd during these 
visits baptized and preached. An entry in his diary .shows that 
in 1798 he baptized Peter Theodorus Gerhardus Ovorbeck, whose 
tombstone in the Dutch cemetery bears a touchii g inscription put 
up by his father (possibly the last Dutch Governor).! In 1798, 
the first agent of the London Missionary Society (instituted in 
1796; arrived at Chinsura. 'i’his was the Ilevd Nathaniel 
Forsyth, who died in 1816, and is described on his tomb ‘ as the 
first faithful and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura.’ The 
epitaph reads strangely, considering the fact that his predecessor 
was Kiernander. 

The first organized mission established in the district for 
spreading Christianity among the natives was that known as the 
Serampore Mission. The Baptist Missionary Society was formed 
in 1792, and next year sent its first missionaries to Bengal. These 
were William Carey, who started life as a slioeraaker—or, as he 

* H. H. Hydu, Parochial Annalt of Bengal, j»|). 8—14. 

f The Firet Protestant Missionary to Bengal, Calcutta Eeviojv, 1847, pp. 161, 
177.8, 188. 
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humbly said, ‘ only a cobbler’—and John Thomas, who had been 
a ship’s surgeon. They embarked in a Danish vessel and landed 
in Calcutta in November 179.3, but after being a month there 
were reduced to such straits, that they had to seek a cheaper 
locality. Banflel was fixed upon, and here Carey met Kiernander. 
But Bandel was ill-s-uited for Carey's plan of mission ary labour. 

“ It ailorded him no opportunity of accommodating his habits 
of life to native economy, which he Rad been led to consider 
the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the people.” The 
two men, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta 
They were again, however, compelled to leave by poverty. 
Thomas accepted the management of one of Mr. Udny’s indigo 
factories in Malda, and Carey, after staying a shoi*t time at 
Husainabad in the Sundarbans, undertook the management of 
another in 1704. 

In October 1799 a fresh band of Baptist missionaries, viz., 
William Ward, Joshua Marshmau, I^r. Brunsdon and Mr. Oraut, 
arrived at Serampore in an American vessel with a letter of 
introduction to the Governor, Colonel Bie, from the Danish 
Consulate in London. They were afraid of being deported if they 
lauded at Calcutta, for no Europeans were allowed to settle 
without a Intense, and they, therefore, came straight to 
Serampore. This expedient at first seemed to have failed, for 
their arrival was reported and the commander of the vessel 
informed that his vessel would not be allowed to enter the port 
and discharge cargo, unless liis four passengers undertook to 
return to England at once. Ward and Brunsdon at once left for 
Calcutta to plead their cause in pei*son, and found that one of 
the papers had announced the arrival of four Pajiist missionaries, 
owing either to a misprint or to ignorance of the Baptist 
denomination. They were, therefore, regarded as French spies, 
for at that time it was believed that emissaries of Buonaparte 
were travellii.g about in the disguise of Homan Catholie priests. 
The Baptists appealed to the Bevd. David Brown, a good friend 
to missionaries, and he interceded for them with the Governor- 
General, Lord Wellesley. The embargo on the vessel was 
withdrawn, but all Mr. Brown's efforts to obtain permission for 
them to settle in British territory were unavailing. They were, 
therefore, obliged to abandon the idea of going up-country to join 
Carey, and decided to make their headquarters at Serampore. 
This decision was largely due to the kindness of Colonel 
Bie, who offered them the protection of the Danish crown 
and the privileges of Danish citizenship, and also permission 
to open a school, set up a press and print the Scriptures, 
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Here Carey joined them in January 1800, bringing with 
him a printing press, whioh Mr. Udny had presented to the 
Mission. 

Their first years at Serampore were not without trouble. 
Mr. Grant had died within a month of landing ; *Mr. Fountain, 
who had worked with Carey at Malda and joined him at Soram- 
pore, died next year (1800), and Mr. Brunsdon the year after. 
Mrs. Carey had lost her reason in 1794 through grief at the 
death of one of her children. She was now hopelessly insane, and 
in 1800 Thomas also went mad with excitement at the first con¬ 
version made. The baptism ol the first convert, Krishna Chandra 
Pal, Avas consequently a painful scene, for ** Tlioraas, who was 
confined to his couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous 
raA’ings; and Mrs. Carey, shut up in her own room on the 
opposite side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.” 
In spite of these rnt.'^fortiines, the three survivors, Ctirey, Ward 
and Marshman, steadily laboured on “ in the cause of religion 
and humanity/’ and were ably seconded by Mrs. Marshman, “ the 
first woman-missionary to women,’’ who opened schools for girls 
and established a native female education society. «Their great 
work can only bo briefly sketched here. The work of Carey's life 
was the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of India, 
and before he died he liad published the Bible in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu, Pashtii, Punjabi, 
Gujarati, Hindi and other vernaculars, besides publishing dic¬ 
tionaries and grammars in various Indian languages. He also 
founded an agricultural society and established a botanic garden. 
Ward preached, chiefly in Bengali, superintended the vast busi¬ 
ness of the press whioh they sot up, and left a monumental 
work on Hiudii religion and customs. Dr. Marshman preached 
in English and Bengali, Avas manager of a number of branch 
missions, conducted the correspondence of the Mission—was in 
fact its P'oreign Secretary. 

A few features of the Serampore missiounries’ work call for 
special notice. The first is the Avay in which they endeavoured 
to bring Christianity home to the natives of India by publishing the 
Scriptures and preaching themselves in the vernacular. Even 
Kiemander—devoted missionary though he was—never acquired 
an adequate knowledge of Hindustani or Bengali, and to the day 
of his death was unable to converse in them. Simultaneously 
with this plan of translations, Carey and his two associates formed 
the design of establislung subordinate missionary stations in 
.Bengal After many obstacles the plan succeeded; and as means 
became more plentiful, the system was extended, until the 
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Serampore missionaries became the central directing authority of, 
sixteen missions in different parts of Eastern and Northern India. 
A corollary of tlieir conviction that the evangelization of the 
country must be accomplished through the vernacular tongues was 
the establishment of a college of Oriental learning. “If over,” 
they said, “ the Oospel stands in India, it must be by native 
opposed to native in demonstrating it^ excellence above all other 
systems.” It was to the natives lenmed alike in Sanskrit and 
in English that the missionaries looked for the agency which was 
to extend their efforts, and the College was therefore to have 
Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic and "felnglish. 

Another interesting feature of the Mission was its self- 
supporting character. As soon as it started, it was determined 
to dine at a common table, and to have a common stock, each 
family being given a small allowance for personal expenses; it 
was resolved that no one should engnge in private trade, and that 
whatever might bo earned should be <Jredited to the common stock. 
This resolution was loyally observed. Not to multiply instances 
though the boarding-house established by Dr. Marshman yielded 
an income of- iJi,00U in the first two years, he kept ojily J6d4 a 
year for the expenses of himself and his family ; and the total 
sum contributed to the Mission by the missionaries themselves, 
from first to lost, was £80,000. 

The missionaries did ifot, at least in the early days, carry on 
their work without great difficulties, due principaliy to the hostility 
of the British Government. “ They lived from day to day under 
the incessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless¬ 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as seditious 
offenders. They were saved in the first place by their situation. 
The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of the 
Company, was friendly to Mission effort. The local authorities 
were friendly to establishments which brought occupation and 
comfort to hundreds of their people. They resisted gallantly every 
Ruggestion of extradition, and on one occasion at least took the 
responsibility of a quarrel which might have involved war. 
Throughout the struggle the conduct of the Serampore mission¬ 
aries was beyond praise. They never defied the Government. 
They never fought minor questions. They never engaged in 
political discussions. They simply and calmly refused to intermit 
their missionary labour on any secular consideration whatever.” * 
The first serious interference with their work took place in 1806 

• <7arrj», Mars\m»H and Ward, Calcutta'Review, 1869. 
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when the Government of Sir George Barlow, alarmed at the 
mutiny of Vellore and fearing the resalts of any attempt to prosely¬ 
tize the natives, forbade all itinerant preaching or the establish¬ 
ment of stations beyond the limits of Serampore. Next year the 
progress, if not tlie extinction, of the Mission * was seriously 
threatened by the Government of Lord Minto. A pamphlet had 
been issued from the Serampore press, reflecting severely on Islam 
and Muhammad. The British Government demanded its suppres¬ 
sion, and the missionaries, discovering an interpolation by tlie 
Munshi employed to rsvise the translation, surrendered the edition. 
Not content with this, the Government called on the Governor 
of Serampore, Colonel Krefting, to withdraw his patronage 
and send them and their press to Calcutta, whore they would 
be subject to British authority. Krefting refused to submit 
to such dictation, esp ciully as the missionaries were under the 
direct patronage of tlie Danish King; a personal appeal was 
made to Lord Minto, and the demand for their surrender was 
abandoned. 

In 1812 they had another misfortune. A fire destroyed 
nearly everything in their printing press Broperty.to the value 
of Ks. 7,0OU was lost, besides many valuable manuscripts and 
translations; but friends in India and England quickly came to 
their aid, and in two months the loss was made good Later in 
the same year further trouble followed, the opposition of Lord 
Minto forcing five missionaries, who had arrived witlioiit a license, 
to fly from Bengal, while another was d*q>ortftd. In 18;i7 the 
Mission came to a close for want of funds Marshrnan, now the 
sole survivor of the three great pioneers—for Ward had died in 
182d and Carey in 1884—found it impossible to cany on the 
work without further help. Mr Mack was sent to England to 
recniit the finances of the Mission, but could get little assistance, 
and he was therefore obliged to arrange for its transfer to the 
Baptist Missionary Society The news reached Calcutta 12 hours 
after Dr. Marshmati’s death. 

The work done by the Serampore missionaries has been well 
summed up by Dr. Marshmau’a son:—“ The Serampore Mission 
may be said to belong to the heroic ago of raissious, and the 
interest which is attached to it will continue to increase with the 
future triumphs of Christian truth in India. At the period when 
it was established, the public authorities, both in India and 
England, were opposed, on political grounds, to every attempt to 
introduce religious or secular knowledge into the country. It was 
the zeal, fortitude and perseverance of Dr. Carey *nd his two 
colleagues which were mainly instrumental in indiu^iug higher and 
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more improved principles of policy. Those who first moved in 
this undeiiaking have well deserved the gratitude of every Indian 
philanthropist. The iVJissioa was established by three me»i of 
humble lineage, * apostates,’ as their opponents delighted to term 
them, from tAe last and the loom, but of sterling genius. They 
were brought together by unforeseen circurastauoes, and, when 
their infant establisliment was threatened with extinction by their 
own Government, were providentially provided with an asylum 
in a foreign settlement till the storm had blown over. A unity of 
object produced a unanimity of sentiment w'hich has rarely been 
surpassed. Every private feeliitg aud every individual predilec¬ 
tion was merged in the prosecution of a groat public undertaking, 
which tliey pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. 
They were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued Avith the same large aud comprehensive views, the same 
animation and zeal, aud the sime pecuniary disinterestedness. 
Their united energies were consecreied to the service of religion, 
for the promotion of wliich they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute a sum, which, at the close of 
the Mission, was found to amount to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling." 

“ Tlie Serampore missionaries never considered themselves but 
as the simple pioneers of Christian improvement in India; and it 
is as pioneers that their labours are to be estimated. In the 
infancy of modern missions, it fell to their lot to lay down and 
exemplify the principles on which they should be organized, and 
to give a right direction to missionary etforts. They were the 
first to enforce tlie necessity of translating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations w'ere necessarily 
and confessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven 
to men who produced the first editions of the New Testament in 
more than tliirty of the Oriental languages and dialects, and thus 
gave to the work of translation that impulse which has never sub¬ 
sided. They w^ere the first to insist on the absolute exclusion of 
caste from tlie native Christian community aud church. They 
established the first native schools for heathen cliildren in the 
north of India, and organized the first cul ege for the education 
of native catechists aud itinerants. They printed the first books 
in the language of Bengal, and laid the foundation of a vernacu¬ 
lar library. They were the first to cullivate and improve that 
language and render it the vehicle of national instruction. They 
pubUslied the first native newspaper in India, and the first reli¬ 
gious periodical work. In all the departments of missionary 
labour and intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is on 
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the broad foundation which they laid, that the edifice of modern 
Indian missions has been erected.”* 

CncBCH In 1803, a few years after the Seranipore missionaries began 
their work, the Eevd. David Brown, their old friend, who had 
now become Provost of Fort William, purchased a house (Aldeen 
House) on the banks of the river, to the south of the town, and 
continued to reside there till his death in 1812. In 1805 the 
Eevd. Henry Martyn arrived from England as a Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment and was stationed at Serampore till October 
1800. The Eevd. Daniel Corrie also came to Bengal in the latter 
year, and both he and Martyn fesided at Aldeen House. Here 
they and Brown worshipped in an abandoned temple, commonly 
called the Pagoda, which was included in Brown's purchase He 
fitted it upas an oratory, and consecrated it by a prayer-meeting 
to the service of the living and true God, Whose praises now 
resounded through the arches which had so long echoed the pmans 
of the idol .... In that Pugoda, which is yet the first object 
which meets the eye in sailing up from Cah-utta towards Seram- 
pore, every denominational feeling was forgotten, and Carey, 
Marshman and Ward joined in the same (hoius of praise with 
Brown, Martyn and Corrie.’'t 

All three played a great part in the lustory of Anglicau 
Missions. Brown may be regarded as the parent of missions of 
the Established Church in this part of India—he has indeed been 
called “ the father of evangelical religion in Bengal.*’ Corrie 
devoted his life to the evangelistic cause and was the first Bishop 
of Madras. Martyn left a high reputation as a missionary, 
short as his career was, for he died in 1812 in Armenia; there, 
according to an epitaph by Macaiday, in manhood’s early 
bloom, the Christian hero found a pagan tomb.” The Eevd. 
Claudius Buchanan, then Vice-Provost of the College of Fort 
Williiim, was also a frequent visitor to Aldeen House, whore he 
frequently discussed his scheme for the appointment of Bishops in 
India. Owing largely to his exertions, tlve prohibition on 
missionaries residing in India was removed in 1813, and an 
ecclesiastical establishment was sanctioned. Bishop Middleton 
being appointed the first Bishop of Calcutta in 1814. 

His successor. Bishop Heber, who delighted in calling himself 
“the chief missionary in India,” appointed the Eevd. W. Morton 
to Chinsura in 1823. Mr. Morton, who was sent to Bengal by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, stayed here till 

• J. C. Marshtuan, Life and Timet of Carei/, Marshman and Ward (1859), 
Vol. II, pp. 620-3. • 

t J. 0. Marshman, Life and Timet of Carey, Marthman ai§d Ward (1896), 
Vol. I, pp. 246-7. 
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1837, when the society abandoned the Mission schools he had 
founded and its conneclioa with the station.* 

Another Mission established during the first half of the 18th 
century was that of the Free Church of Scotland under Dr. Alex- 
ander Duff. In 1844, after having founded and organized the Scotland 
Free Church General Assembly's Institution, Dr. Duff took in 
hand bi-anch schools for the evangejlization of rural areas by 
means of educated catechists and converts. As the resources of 
the Mission grew and more converts weie ordained, stations were 
opened in succession at Bansberia, Chiusura and Mahanad. “ The 
story of Bansberia,” writes Dr. George Smith, “ illustrates the 
enthusiasm with which, not only in Calcutta, but to the furthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil 8er\ice, 
souglit to mark their sympatliy with the Free Church Mission. 

On being driven from Ghoshpara, where the two ablest converts 
hud begun a mission among the new sect of the Karta- 
bhajas. Dr. Duff resolved to establish a settlement in another 
country. He crossed the river llooghly to its right bank, leav¬ 
ing the wliole country on the left to the Established Church. 

A few miles to the north of the county town of llooghly 
district ho discovered the school-house of the BrMimo Samaj 
of Calcutta closed and for sale. Dwaika Nath Tagore, the 
successor of Hammohan Eai, had died in England, and his son 
WHS unable to nniiutain the educational w'ork of the sect. The per¬ 
petual lease of the grounds, as well as the large bungalow, was 
purchased by Dr. Duff, whose first object it was to erect sub¬ 
stantial buildings for a Christian High school. For this there were 
no funds since the expenditure at Ghoshpara. It was Sir James, 
then Major Outram, who came to the rescue. ” 

Outram had received £3,t‘00 as his share of the prize-money 
obtained in the concpiest of Sind. He had protested against 
the annexation as an act of “ rascality,” and regarded his share 
as “ blood money.” lief using to touch a farthing of it for his 
own personal use, he distributed it all among the philanthropic 
and religious charities of Bombay, except Rs. 6,000 which he 
offered to Dr. Dutf. With this sum Dr. Duff w’aa able to erect 
in 1845 a Mission school on the banks of the Ganges. The 
school continued to work for about 35 years, but was closed in 
1882, when the building was sold to Babu Lalit Mohan Singh, 
late Yico-Chairman of the llooghly District Board. Of the work 
carried on here. Dr. Smith wrote as follows in 1879 :—“ The Mis¬ 
sion-House has been a source of numberless blessings to the 
neighbourhood ; from its pupils a goodly number of conversions 

• Loii)j, Eandiook of Bengal Mittiotu (1848), pp. 276-8. 
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have sprung with a wide diffusion of Christian knowledge. The 
building still perpetuates the political purity and Bngliah up¬ 
rightness of Outram. ih'- restiug-p’aoe in Westminster Abbey, 
and the equestrian statues by Foley, on the Thames Fmbank- 
nient and fronting the Calcutta Clubs, commemorate his victo¬ 
ries in Persia and the relief of Lucknow. But let not tlie Sind 
blood-money and Duff’s Bansberia school be torgotton, though 
recorded not on living marble or enduring brass.”* 

• Life of Alexander Duff (1870), Vol. II, pp. 46 61, 
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Hooohly district has no great reputation for healthiness, CriM^TB. 
though it is not so insalubrious as it was 30 or 40 years 
ago. The climate is hot, moist and relaxing. The surface is but 
little above sea-level, and many of tlie rivers have silted up to 
such an extent that, after the rains, they are represented by a 
series of ‘stagnant pools or have only an attenuated sluggish 
stream. During the monsoon, from July to September, vegeta¬ 
tion is rank, and the water becomes thick and muddy. The 
result of such unfavourable conditions is that in September fever, 
with bowel-complaints, breaks out in an epidemic form, and 
continues to be more or less virulent till the middle of January. 

The general health then improves till March. During the hot 
weather the sources of water-supply are apt to dry up, producing 
epidemics of cholera and dysentery. Towards the end of 
May and the beginning of June the weather again becomes 
oppressive, hot and sultry, heralding the approach of the mon¬ 
soon. May to July are, on the whole, the healthiest months, 
and then the period from the middle of January to the middle 
of March. November and December are the two worst months, 

I.C., the mortality is heaviest. The least unhealthy area is the 
Ar&mbagh subdivision, especially the flood-swept tract east of the 
DwSrakeswar and west of the Damodar; but Arftmbagh town 
has now a bad reputation, so much so that odicers are said to 
dread being posted there. The most unhealthy part of the 
district is the Hooghly subdivi-ioii, especially Balagarh thaua and 
the inland thdnns of Dhaniakhali, Polba and Hooghly (rural). 

Prior to 1892 there were so many changes in the system of Vital 
registering vital statistics, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences ® 
from the figures compiled before that year. The returns now 
prepared are also, it is true, not so reliable as could be desired. 
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but they are suflBdently accurate for calculating the com¬ 
parative growth of the population and for gauging the relative 
healthiness and uiihealthiness of different years. 

Excluding the returns for 1892, when registration was 
admittedly incomplete, the statistics for the 15 years 1893-1907 
show an average birth-rate of 30 24 per 1,000, the lowest ratio 
recorded in the w'hole Province. The yearly birth-rate has 
varied from 34 94 per niille. in 1904 to 26*87 in 1896 per 1,000, 
the very low birth-rate in the latter year being probably an after¬ 
effect of the extreme imhealthiness of the pseceding year. The 
deaths during the same perio^l (1893-1907) averaged 35*20 per 
mille, thus exceeding considerably the annual recorded birth¬ 
rate; the yearly death-rate varied from 40 73 in 1907 to 21*94 
in 1006. The }>oor vitality indicated by this high death-rate 
and low birth-rate furnishes another proof of the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the district. Indeed, were it not for an iutiiix of immi¬ 
grants to the Serampore subdivision, the census of 1901 would have 
shown a decrease in the population ; even in spite of immigration, 
the Sadar subdivision showed in 1901 a decrease of 0 3 per cent. 
The unhealthiness of the latter subdivision is exemplified in its 
two municipalities of llooghly-Chinsura and Bansberia ; for in 
the ten years 1893-1902 Hooghly town had an average death- 
rate of 50*43 per mille against a birth-rate of 28*42, wlulo 
BSnsberia had an annual death-rate of 50*02 against a birth-rate 
of 26*89 per mille. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that the 
population in the former town decreased from 33,06(t in 1891 to 
29,383 in lOUl, and in the latter from 6,783 to 6,173, The iown 
of Arambagh appears to have suffered almost as much as these 
two municipalities, its average death and birth-rate for these ten 
years being 38*37 and 27*29 per mille, respectively. 

Infantile mortality is high, and it is estimated that more 
than a third of the children die within five years of birth. 
The percentage of deatLs is highest under the age of one, and 
the incidence of mortality is greatest in the winter months. 

The registration of deaths caused by fever is notoriously 
inaccurate, as a considerable number of deatlis due to other 
diseases, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., are ascribed to fever ; 
but for comparative purposes the figures may bo accepted. 
They show* a high mortality, the annual death-rate during the 
15 years 1893-1907 averaging 25 per mille, or about 70 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths. 

The following account of the types of fever and their 
causation is extracted from a note kindly communicated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. G. Crawford, Civil Surgeon of Hooghly 
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“ Malarial fever is still the prevailing disease of the Hooghly 
district, though fortunately it is no longer the scourge that 
it was 60 to 30 years ago. Something has been done since 
that time to alleviate its ravages, particularly the flushing of 
some of the ‘ (Joad ’ rivers of the district, since the construction 
of the Dankuni drainage channel in 1873 and the opening of 
the Eden Canal in 1881. Still, however, the physical conditions 
of the district remain much as they were half a century ago; 
and thus they must always remain, for no human agency can 
alter them. The district is little above sea-level, it has a heavy 
rainfall, it is traversed by numerous ‘dead’ or silting-up rivers, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, a crop which 
requires the ground to be a swamp during several months of the 
year for its cultivation. These conditions necessarily lead to its 
being waterlogged in the rains. Practically, every house built 
in the district necessitates the excavation of a small tank or pit 
{iloha) to got tlie earth, which forms a plinth, to raise the house 
above flood-level. Ethcient drainngS is an impossibility, as there 
is not suflicient tall. The tanks which abound in the towns—in the 
llooghly-Chinsura municipality alone there are 70U-t]ie drains, 
with their Inefficient fall, forming chains of stagnant pools 
instead of rimniug stieams, and the vast expanses of rice 
cultivation, all supply ample breeding grounds for the mosquito 
by which malarial fever is spread. After allowing for errors in 
registration, the fact remains that the mortality from fever, 
iiieluding its most common and fatal seipiela, viz., enlargement of 
the sjdeen, is very high. Of tlio other diseases which also bear the 
name of fever, enteric or typhoid fever certainly occurs. I have 
seen oases in both adults and children. I have never seen cases 
of typhus or of relapsing fever. Cerebro-spinal fever has been 
seen, but is rare.” 

During the third quarter of the 19th century the district Bordwau 
was devastated by a peculiar type of malignant malarial fever, f 
It was rommonly kuoA\Ti as “ Burdwan fever,” though 
Hooghly Buffered as much as Burdwan. It was endemic and be¬ 
came epidemic generally. In its worst phases the fever assumed 
a tendency to congestion of some vital organ, most commonly 
the brain or lungs ; and among the commonest sequeh-e were 
enlargement of the liver and spleen. Its chief peculiarity was 
the tendency to a relapse or a succession of relapses; and, in 
some cases, sudden and great depression of vital energy followed. 

“ This fever,” AVTites Colonel Crawford, “ appears to have 
first attracted notice in the Jessore district about 1825; it began 
to affect the Nadii district about 1832; and it came across the 
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Bhagirathi or Hooghly river into the Hooghly district in 1857-59. 
In these years Bandel, Bansheria and Tribenl suffered greatly 
from the epidemic fever. It reached Pandiia in 18G2, Dwarbasini 
in 1863; spread along the banks of thn Kana Nadi and Sara- 
swati rivers in 1864; reached the Kaua Damodar" in 1866, and 
the east bank of the Damodar in 1867. Jahanabad (now 
Arambagh) was attacked in 1868 and Goghat thana in 1869-71. 
The Serampore subdirisioa suffered severely in 1871-73. The 
total duration of tliis epidemic of fever in the Hooghly district 
may be said to have been 20 years, viz., from 1857 to 1877, 
though its raviiges did not last for so long in any one place, the 
usual duration of the fever in each of the villages atta<‘ked being 
from three to seven years. The mortality was enormous, being 
estimated by various observers at from one-third of the whole 
population up to nine-tenths in certain very severely affected 
places, ilieh and poor, old and young, all classes seem to have 
suffered alike. 

“ Many officers were, from time to time during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, deputed to make special enquiries into the origin, 
cause, and typo of the fever, and the condition of the affected 
tracts. The general consensus of opinion was that the disease 
was a malarial fever of an intensely aggravated type, attended 
by an unprecedented mortality. The causes most generally as¬ 
signed were over-population and obstniction of drainage, caused 
by the silting-up of rivem. But it cannot be stiid that any com¬ 
pletely satisfactory reason has been put forward, which accounts 
for the outbreak of the fever, its gradual spread from east to west, 
and its disappearance. The fever was called by the natives jtrar 
hikar (literally, fever without sense), /.c., fever with delirium, a 
term which in recent years ha.s also been applied to cases of 
plague. During the 12 years 1863-74 no less than 51 temporary 
epidemic dispensaries were from time to time opened and closed 
in this district alone.” 

Cholera has long been endemic in the district, but so far as can 
be ascertained, there have not been such widespread epidemics as 
in other districts, like Puri and Purnea. The niral tracts do not 
suffer so much as the towns on the Hooghly; in fact, one or other 
of these seven municipalities usually heads the lis' as regards the 
mortality reported under this head from the different registering 
areas. The deaths are fewest in the rains (June to October), and 
are usually most numerous in November-December or March to 
May, the incidence being greatest in April. During the last 
30 years, the highest mortality from cholera was recorded in 1898^ 
viz., 4,376 deaths, and the next highest (4,l41) in 1907. In 
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the former year Kotrang stood first with the very heavy death- 
rate of IG’Co per mille, followed by TJttarpara {14’02) and Seram- 
pore (IG'02). In the latter year all the riparian towns were 
more or less affected, Sdramporo suffering most severely from a 
virulent outhwak early in August - an uncommon time for cholera 
to bo epidemic in Bengal. 

Next to (tholera, the largest number of deaths are ascribed to Bowel 
diarrhoea and dysentery, these diseases being grouped together 
under one head They prevail throughout the year, the iu« i<leuce 
of deaths being greatest from October to February, especially 
from December to February, aivi lowest in the hot weather. 

The yearly variations are small, the death-rate not rising aljove 
2 * 1)0 (in 189U) or falling below 1 per mille. As in the case of 
cholera, tlie towns, especially Serampore an<l Uttarparii, suffer 
more from tlieso <li8ease3 than the rural tracts. Hooghly being 
one of the few districts in Bengal in which a high moriality from 
bowel complaints is usually reported, Captain AV. G, Boss, i.m.s., 
I)oputy Sanitary Commissioner, made a special en<juiry into 
the causes of their prevalence in January 1900, the area selected 
for investigation being the throe thanas, Singur, Krishtanagar 
and Arambagh. His conclusions are summarized as follows : — 

Dysentery is prevalent, especially in Arambagh tliana, b.it is 
not generally of a severe type, and does not constitute an import¬ 
ant cause of death, exco])|t in Arambagh thana. t2) Diarrhcea is 
the heading under which most of the diarrhcea and dysentery 
deaths are returned, exiept in Arambagh thiiua where the 
numbers are nearly equal, (d) Again, except in Au’ambagh thana 
(thoiigli there are some even there), a larger number of the deaths 
from diarrliooa are due to terminal diarrhoea in cases of fever 
{iri/paiiosoifnasi.\ This error in the returns greatly magnifies 
the dysentery and diarrhoea death rate (4) A small number of 
the deaths returned under dysentery and iliarrhoea may be due to 
cholera (atypical and lingering cases), (o) Infantile diarrhoea is 
remarkable for its rarity, but simple diarrhcea, especially amongst 
old and debilitated people, is more frequent as a cause of death. 

It would seem lliat the incidence of dysentery is directly 
associated with the quality of the water-supply. In all these 
thanas the water-supply is bad in most places. The river water 
(above the tidal areas) is apparently pretty good, but in the 
uon-ripariau areas tanks and (hids serve all purposes. The reser¬ 
vation of one tank (if there is one) in each village, or the t on* 
stniction of wells for use for drinking and cooking purposes only, 
seems to bo the only hope of diminishing the mortality from 
dysentery and preventing epidemic outbursts of cholera. ‘ From 
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the experience obtained at Arambagh, there is no difficulty in 
getting people to use well water when it is made available: they 
are only too glad to gi t the chance, and ooine long distances to 
got good water for drinking.” 

As regards the clinical history of the cliseasef it generally 
affects old people over 50 years of age. “Persistent fever, 
generally of a quotidian type, comes on and continues for several 
months; the spleen is invariably enlarged, and later the liver 
generally becomes enlarged also. Emaciation and antemia are 
always present and progressive: tliere is often oedoma of the 
feet, ankles, etc.; jaundice frequently supervenes; and the case 
ends in a terminal dirrahoea of two or three weeks’ duration. 
The clinical picture here represented almost compels one to 
believe that the disease is Trypanosomiasis.” 

Small-pox generally breaks out towards the end of the cold 
weather and lasts for two or three months, i.c., up to the first half 
of May. The number of deaths is, however, small, the ratio not 
rising above 40 per mille except in 1900 and 1907, when it was 
•02 and 88, respectively. The disease, as a rule, causes more 
deaths in the towns than in the rural tracts, Seramiioro,* Bhadres- 
war and Hooghly showing the highest proportionate mortality ; 
the high death-rate in the towns is partly duo to im[)orto(i cases, 
chiefly from Calcutta. On the other hand, the small-pox death- 
rate in 1907 was 4 90 per mille in J’olba ihana, a typical 
rural area, wffiereas it was 1'19 per mille in llooghly-Chinsura 
town. 

Plague was first noticed in the district in 1899, but the 
total mortality due to it has hitherto been below one hmidred 
each year, except in 1903 and 1905 when it rose to 154 and 292, 
respectively, while in 1900 and 1907 the deaths fell to 7 and 12, 
resnectively. Deaths occur chiefly from February to May. 
Chandemagore and llooghly-Chinsura town are the only places in 
Bengal i roper, outside Calcutta, where plague has been epidemic. 
From January to May 15J05 there were 254 cases with 204 deaths 
in the latter town. Figures for Chandemagore are not available, 
but the number is believed to have been proportionately higher. 

Among other diseases, syphilis and gonorrhoea are common. 
Elephantiasis is met with, though not so often as in some other 
districts like Puri. Abscesses are very common, and so are ulcers 
of all kinds, tbe damp climate not being favourable to the quick 
healing of skin lesions. 

Blindness is less common than in any other district of West 
Bengal (except Howrah), only 93males and 78 femalesj[)er lU(l,000 
being returned as bUnd in 1901. Operations foy cataract, the 
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chief cause of blindness among the aged, are comparatively few. 

Only 2,041 cases of eye-disease were treated throughout the district 
in 1900, tlie largest number treated in any dispensary being 346 
at the Imanibara Hospital. Probably, most of those who have 
catai*a{5t, and are willing to be operated upon, go to Calcutta for 
the operation ; from at least half of the district it is easier to get 
to Calcutta than to Chinsura. The deaf mutes enumerated in 
1901 represented 66 males and 46 females pur 100,000, the lowest 
ratio in West Bengal e.Keei)t Midnapore ; while the insane were 
returned at 43 males and 21 females per 100,000. Considering 
the poor viiality of the people, th8 comparatively greater strain of 
town life, and the fact that the proportion of residents in urban 
areas is greater thaii in any oth' r Bengal district, the latter 
percentage is noticeably small. 

Leprosy is rare, the number of lepers reported in 1901 being Lepro»y. 
only 362, roureseiiting oo males and 14 females per 100,000. In 
view of the fact that llooghly adjoins Biirdwan and llankura, two 
of the worst leper areas in India, this percentage is also surprisingly 
small. The census statistics are coiifu'ined by the experience of 
the Civil f^urgoon, Lieutonaut-Goloiicl D. G. Crawford, i.M.s., who 
states that during seven years in the district he saw few cases of 
leprosy. Popularly the disoiiso is believed to be due to some 
heinous sin in a previous life. 

Tlie Metropolitan Citcle of Vaccination, including llooghly vaccina- 
district, was created in 186'*, and Act IV of 1805 prohibiting 
inoculation wa^ extended to it in 1871. Act V of 1880, by 
w'hich vaccination is eonipulsory in mumci[>al area.<», was extended 
to the muni<'ipality of Ilooghly-Chinsura in 1881 and to the 
other munioij)alitics of the district in subsequent years. In 
1892 the control of the Vaeoinatiou Department in rural areas 
was transferred from the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Civil Surgeons. 

The general attitude of the people towards vaocinution in this 
district is one of passive acquiescence, combined with a strong 
objection to payment of the fees prescribed for vaccination by 
licensed vaccinators, i'he lower classes still prefer to seek protec¬ 
tion against small-pox epidemics by otfering pujd to the goddess 
Sitala. In 1907-08 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 28,342, representing 32 per mille of the population, 
protection being afforded to 42'4l per cent, of infants under one 
yeax of age. In tlie preceding five years the annual mimber 
successfully vaceinat> d averaged 28‘37 per 1,000 of the population. 

Before the introduction of vaccination, inoculation was iu mocula- 
common use as a protection against small-pox. It was performed 
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by a class known as Achatjuas or priests of the goddess Sitola 
Devi. They inserted in the skin of the forearm a minute 
portion of the virus found iu the vesicles of a small-pox patient, 
and after sprinkling the part with Gauges Avutor, tied a strip of 
cloth round it. Small-pox pustules appeared, auil after considerable 
inBammation and sometimes prostration, the fever abated, usually 
on the 16th or 17th day. Inoculation is now no longer practised. 

There are 16 public dispensaries and liospitals in t lie district, 

besides f<)ur private charitable dis¬ 
pensaries not under Government 
supervision, as shown iu the mar¬ 
ginal statement, which gives the 
places at Avliieh they are situated 
and the dates of theii establishment. 
'I'he hospital at JSerampore, Avliich 
Avas esiablishtd through the oxer- 
-tions of Dr. Marsliman, Avas trans¬ 
ferred iu 1876 to the ciuitrol of the 
municipality, and is now i-allcd the 
Walsli Hospital after a former (hmi- 
missioucr of BurdAvaii. It is main¬ 
tained partly fr in tlie municipal 
fund, partly from subscri])tions, and 
partly frofn misct llaic'ous receipts, 
including securities to the amount 
of lbs. 4,out). An Out-patient block 
was erected in 1!)06 at a (,‘O.st of It.s. 1 l.O<K), through tlie liberality 
of the late Babti Naiidalal Go.saiii and Ida brothers ; and the hospi¬ 
tal, Avhich has since been rebuilt from subscrijitious supiilemeuted by 
a GoA’ernment grant, now contains 34 b*‘ds fur males and 8 beds 
for females. The number of out-door patiimts is the largest in the 
district, averaging 47*64 daily in 1667, while the daily average of 
indoor patients Avas 21*t)0. The Imambara Hospital is maintained 
almost wholly from the Mobsiu Fund Avith the h»4|. of private 
Bubscriptioiis from mills on the oilier side of tlie river. This 
hospital was established through the exertions of tlie tlien Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. T. Wise. It was first located in a liircd house iu 
Chauk Bazar and then in a house in Mogtdtuli I^ane, formerly 
occupied by tlie Madrasa, and Avas under the charge of the Giv’l 
Surgeon. In 1830 Dr, Wise wa.s succeeded by Dr. Fsdaile, an 
enthusiast for medical mesmerism, through Avbose exertions some 
professional mesmerisors Avero added to tlie staff. It lia<l also a 
Miisalmftn department for Yuaini medicine ami a <idi dass from 
1872 to 1878; this class was started again iu 1002*. In 1894, the 
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hospital was removed to its present site in one of the smaller 
buildings of the old barracks. An operation room was added in 
1898, and an out-patient block in May 1903, at a cost of about 
Rs. 11,000, of w^hich Rs. 5,000 was contributed by Rai Bahadur 
Baroda Prasilnna 8om and Rs. 4,000 by the Mohsin Fund; 
in 19U8 a new' and up-to-date operation room was built at a 
cost of Rs. 4,730 raised by public subscriptions. The building 
contains two surgical "wards wth IC beds, a medical ward with 
8 bods, a dysentery ward w'ith 8 beds, a cholera ward with 2 beds, 
and a pauper ward with 0 beds, in all 40 beds. 

Besides ihe Seram pore liospitifl, there are municipal dispen¬ 
saries at Rishra, Baidyabati, Bhadreswar and Arambagh; while 
the Distriei Boar<l maintains dispensaries at Balagarh, Khanakul, 
Bhandarhati and liariprd. In-patients ai'e received at the Aram¬ 
bagh <lispeiisary ; the other six atford out-door relief. The dispen¬ 
sary at Uttarparji contains 10 beds for males and 4 beds for 
females and is maintained by aru endowment given by the 
Mukherji family of Uttarpara and by Government contributions. 
That at Bw'arbasini is maintained chiefly by Raja Piari Mohan 
Mukherji, tlic Government and Bistrict Board also making 
small grants. The Ibliari Lai dispensary at Bainchi, which has 
4 beds for males and 2 bed.s for females, is wholly, and those at 
Mandalai and Itachomi mainly, kept up from private endowments 
The Bainclii dispensar>fc (nves its existence to an endowment 
of a lakh and-a-lialf of rupees left by Babu Bihari Lai Mukherji, 
zamindar of I’ainchi, for a school and a dispensary. The 
Mandalai cliaritable dispensary was established in 1893 by Dr. 
Bholauath Bose, who left liis property for charitable purposes, 
'Ihe Itachona dispensary owes its origin to the liberality of a 
zamindar named Srinarayan Kundu, and the Bhandarhati 
dispensary to that of Ih\bu Girish Chandra Chatterji, a pleader- 
zaniindar of llowrah. xvho gave a building and the sum of 
Rs. 5,000 : the District Board, however, maintains the dispensary. 
The most re(;ent dispensary is thet at Haripal, which was opened 
in 1908, Srimati Sushila Devi giving a house and Rs. 25,000 to 
the Di8tri<*t Board which maintains it. 

There is one female hospital located in a building adjoining 
the Imambara Hospital, which w'as opened in July 1894. Both 
in-pati('nts and out-patients are treated hero, the daily average in 
1907 being 15 and 12, respectively. There is also a Yuuani 
dispensary in the lm;\mbara under the charge of a hnhiHt or 
native doctor. A small private tUspensary is kept up at Tarake- 
awar by tbeMahaut, and at Raghun&thpur by Piari Mohan Rai, 
a grandson of* Raja lUm Mohan Rai. There was formerly a 
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dispensary maintained by the local zainindar at Sikandrapiir, but 
it was closed in 1905. Another maintained by the Free Kirk 
Mission at Triboni w.is closed in 1902, but the Bainehi estate is 
now buihliug an out-patient dispensary' there and will, it is 
reported, wholly maintain it. • 

There is accommodation for in-door patients at Ilooghly, 
Seramport‘, Arambagh and Bainehi, and in the Ilooghly Female 
Hospital. In the other dispensaries out door patients only are 
treated. The location of the various dispensaries, public and 
private, sliows that the towns along the river are fairly well 
provided with medical aid, but tthat the great block belwt en the 
East Indian Itailway lino and the DamoOar, which sulfcrs from 
malarial fever, gets little qualified medical help. Arambagh and 
Khanakul thanas, between the Damodar and Dw'arakesw'ar, get 
even hss, and Goghat thana west of the Dwarakcsw'ar none at 
all. 

Medical A.t the census of 1901, dlH,persons wore returned as certificated 

TioNER?. practitioners, 1,431 as practitioners without diplomas, 312 as mid- 
wives, and 92 as compounders, etc. This gives a total of 2,183 
for the whole district, excluding tho small number ot those in 
Government service who are confined to the towns ; and it is a 
fair inference that the statf of medical men is inadequate, 
especially in tlie rural areas. The bulk of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have not yet lost faitli* in the old systems of 
medicine, Kavi/dji or ym.dni. But/ici/iO/cs are no longer avail¬ 
able, and kavirdjfs resident in the district aro few and far 
between. Those who are better off often consult the native 
physicians of Calcutta, wdiilo patent meiiiciuos command a growing 
gale. A few homcoopatliic and allopatliic doctors practise in tho 
mofuasil ; but their number is very limited, an<l their exiiericnco is 
chiefly confined to the common cases of malarial fever, cholera or 
bowel-complaints. Uuacks are fairly common, and barbers still 
perform simple surgical operatii»nR. (./fcasionidly also nji-country 
men, especially Ihinjabis, operate for cataract. Midwives belong 
to the lowest castes, such os Hari, Muchi, Kaf»ra and Horn, with a 
sprinkling of Bagdis. They aro ignorant and illiterato, but from 
constant practice have a large experience of ordinary deliveries. 
The profession is generally hereditary, passing from mother to 
daughter. 
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AGRICULTORE. 

The general characteristics which distinguish agricultural co^di- Qwkbat. 
tions in the deltaic plains of Bengal are strikingly exemplified tio»* 
in the district of Hooghly. The rainfall is regular and copious, 
the soil is fertile, and it is periodically enriched by fresh deposits 
of silt from the overflow of the rivers. The latter are constantly 
carrying on the work of erosion and accTtti< n, cf soil denudation 
and formation, hut the process of soil formation is the more 
active of the two. The raa»mer in which a large river with a 
steady slow current acts as a land-builder is best seen in thana 
Balagarh, where every year the Hooghly (Bhagirathi) throws 
up ch'trfi after the rains, either in its bed or along its bank. If 
not swept away in a year or two, the cham^ when suflicieutly 
raised above .flood-level,*are eagerly sought after by the rymts. 

Being renovated annually by deposits of silt, they require no 
manure, and iliey grow splendid rabi crops of pulses, mustard, 
tobacco or vegetables. The lands along the river are similarly 
raised by accretion, and are also made to yield rail crops, 
if high, and rice, if low-lying ; but a large proportion, not 
receiving fresh silt deposits, remains waste, and are covered 
cither with coarse grass or jungly undergro'wth. 

Thanas Arauibagh and Khanakul present many of the 
typical features of a tract exposed to river floods. Here the 
Dainodar river, rushing down from the Chota Nagpur plateau 
in a bed too narrow for the passage of its flood water, and 
restraiiud on the oast by a high continuous embankment, spills 
over its right bank during the rains. On this side the stream, 
sweeping over the lowlands, deposits fine or coarse sand, the 
detritus of the uplands. The low lands are more or less 
covered with grass, but on or near the bank, where they are 
enriched by silt, produce good rabi crops. The higher lands, 
whioh are oomparat ively scarce, arc occupied by houses or home¬ 
stead gardens growing vegetables, and, somewhat lower down, by 
winter rice erdps. 
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A third aspeot of au aEuvial plain is seen in the Seram- 
pore subdivision and the rest of the Sadar subdivision. This 
tract is protected from river iloods by high banks or artificial 
embankments, but is liable to be submerged by excessive rain. 
The lands, whether high or low, are extremely fertile. The 
uplands yield fine crops of vegetables, and land at a slightly 
lower level dus rice or jute alternating with nibi. The lowlands, 
enriched by the drainage and refuse of the villages, are eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of winter rice. Southwards, in the 
Seramporo subdivision, the lowest lands receive the drainage from 
the whole of the northern tract, * which is unable to find an outlet 
into the rivers. They are consequently converted into extensive 
marshes covered with reeds, sedges and coarse grasses, but 
winter rice grows well on tlieir borders. 

In the than a of Q-oghat to the west tlie level surface of the 
recent alluvium is no longer soon. The country is composed of 
old alluvium and disintegrated laterito, and the surface is undulat¬ 
ing, being broken by the scouring action of the rivers and 
surface drainage. Rice and a little pulse are grown, cliiotly along 
the banks of the hill streams ; but much of the land is barren, or 
is covered with thorny plants and scrubs intermixed with trees. 

The rainfall, averaging nearly dO inches in a year, is more 
than suiricient for even sucli a semi-aqiiatic plant as rice—indeed, 
45 to 5(.> inches would sutlice for the usual crops, if timely or 
evenly (iistributed. According to the ryot, a little rain in Pam 
(December-January) is good for the rubi ; and light showers in 
and P/ifib/iin (February and March), besides strengthening 
the rab’ crojis, facilitate ploughing. Heavy rains are necessary 
in Andr/i end Srdban (.June and July) to (piicken the growth of 
broadcast seedlings and to reduce the ground to the soft slush 
ro(iuired for transplanting the young shoots from the niirsor}'. 
The month of Bhddm (August-September) should be dry, in 
order to prevent llio winter rice plant-i rotting, and to permit the 
successful reaping of early rice and jute. In Asin'n (yeptember- 
October) there should be fairly good rain, so that the winter rice 
just coming into oar may ripen properly ; and tliero should 
be no winds in the following month to blow down the mature 
grain. Finally, no rain is wanted in A(jrahdyau (November- 
December), otherwise, the rice stalks rot in the fields before 
reaping. 

The general slope of the country is from north-west to south¬ 
east. Heavy rain for several days together on the Chotk Nagpur 
plateau brings down floods in the Damodar and its branches, which 
do serious damage to the crops on its west bank.* Similarly, a 
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heavy precipitation of rain locally swells the numerous silted-up 
channels in the Badar and Serarapore subdivisions ; and as they 
have no outlet into the main rivers, the water spills over on either 
side, to the consecpient damage of the crops. The level of water 
in the marshes of the Serampore subdivision also rises, causing Sou.s. 
loss to the winter rice crop grown along them. 

Except in thaua Goghat, where the soil is composed of the 
detritus of the uplands, viz., broken laterite, kanhar and older 
alluvium, the soil consists entirely of new alluvium. This 
alluvial deposit is 5 to 10 feet thick and rests on a sub-soil of 
tenacious clay, varying in thi(.‘Miess from 10 to 30 feet. The 
surface alluvium, where formed from the silt deposits of the 
llooghly and its l)ranch, the iSar.iSwati, is of tough clay \entel)^ 
but tliat formed from the silt of the Damodar and its branches is 
light and porous. At places the Damodar, like the Dwarakeswnir, 
has deposited a layer of sand on the sub-soil, c.y., at Magra and 
in thana Arambagh. In the swamps, which receive the drainage 
of the villages, the bottom is of sticky tough clay. The soil in 
the north of the district is partly a laterite (lay and partly a 
red-coloured coarse-grained sand, characteristic of the eastern 
Vindhyan formation. 

Rice being the most important crop, the classification of the 
soil is sometimes based on suitablity for its growth, <?.</., it is 
.sharp {tez) or otlierwdser; but the usual classification i- according 
to level. The highest lauds are occupied by houses {laslti) and 
their coinpouud.s {mi-iastu). The high lands adjoining them, on 
whicli vegetable gardens and orchards are found, are danga. 

Paddy lands at a lower level, which are almost always in the form 
of a saucer-shaped depression or dip, are divided into five 
classes. Laud which ordinarily gets the right quantity of water, 
and is also enriched with refuse, is called aual or first class 
land ; it is generally a plot in the deepest part of the fields 
or a zone round it. It is flanked on either side by a zone of 
doem or second class land, above or below which will be zones of 
Hegam and chaharaw, i.c., third or fourth class lands. Land above 
the usual Hood-level is called .sand, and consists of a mixture 
of clay with more or less sand. 

The value of artificial irrigation is fairly well understood. Ibhioa- 
It is essential for the cultivation of special crops, like sugarcane, 
potatoes, onions and betel leaf, and of the boro or spring rice. It 
is also often practised in the case of several rabi crops, and in 
years of drought for all crops. As the district has not yet been 
cadastrally* surveyed, statistics of the irrigated area are not avail¬ 
able ; but 4,9f2 acres were irrigated in 190G-07 from the Eden 
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Canal. A rougli idea of the proportion of land under irrigation 
may perhaps be obtained from the figures for the kh&n mahdk of 
the Burdw&n Eaj lying within this district, which were cadnstrally 
surveyed in 1889-92. Here, out of an area of 8,071 acres under 
cultivation, 877 acres were found to be irrigated (viz., 289 
from wells, 258 from tanks and 330 acres from other sources), 
about one-ninth of the cultivated area. 

Wells are not numerous and are not liked by the cultivators, 
though they are cheap enough, a kachckd well with pottery 
rings costing Es. 40 to Es. 100 according to the depth of water. 
The water-level varies according to the season, but usually is 6 
to 20 feet below the surface in the summer. Water is generally 
lifted by lowering a jar with a rope, but sometimes, though 
rarely, the cultivators use the lever-lift {hitha) of Bihar, which is 
weighted by a stone or lump of mud and is worked by one man. 
By this arrangement water can be lifted from a depth of 10 to 
15 feet, and a man can irrigate one-third of a biy’id in 8 hours. 

Tanks, jhih or water channels are most oft i\ used for 
indgation. No very large tanks are found, but tanks of mode¬ 
rate size and ponds abound. Most of the tanks <ile more or 
less silted up, and very few n^w tanks are being dug, for though 
their excaration and repair wore formerly oonsi lored a religious 
duty incumbent on the well-to-do, this sense of obligation is dy¬ 
ing out. The district is studded with itumeroiis /ZoVs or swamps, 
especially towards the south, and is intersected by a large 
number of streams all, however, more or loss dead after 

the rains. Still, they constitute the chief soune of supply for 
irrigation. Smaller streams are sometimes dammed up for 
irrigating the cr.»p3 in thma Khanakul, but little use is 

made of the rivers, the banks b -ing generally too high and the 
water too far below the level of the fields. 

Several kinds of water-lifts are used, of whi ih the most com¬ 
mon are the smai, dotigd and ieri. The hinni is a thickly woven 
triangular bamboo basket, with four pieces of rope attached. 
Two men, each holding two ropes, stand at the mouth of the 
channel, dip the basket in the water, and th^n raise it to disihargo 
its contents. If the water has to be raised more tlian 4 to 5 
feet, another set of men work from a platform on a higher 
level. Two men can inigate a bighd in about 8 hours. The 
donga is a canoo-shaped wooden vessel, one end of which is placed 
at the mouth of the channel leading water to the field; the other 
end, 1 .^., the pointed end, rests in the jhil or pond and is moved 
up and down by a rope. By this contrivance ooe man can 
irrigate a bighd of land in a day. The price of »dongd is Ils. 3 
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to Rb. 5. Iron dong&i are now gradually coming into use ; 
their price is Es. 12 to Es. 15. When the water has to be 
raised to a considerable height, the Uri is used. This is a lever- 
lift worked by moans oi a pole with a rope attached at one end 
and a large *earthen pot suspended at the other end. One man 
dips the pot into the water, and two more pull down the rope 
and raise the full pot to the surface. Two sets of three men 
each can in this way irrigate one and a half hlghd in a day. 

The price of the apparatus is from Es. 4 to Es. 0. 

The following table shows the normal acreage of the principal AoHicrt. 
crops and the percentage of eaeh to tlie normal net cropped 
area, according to statistics compiled by the Agricultural xicg. 
Department in 1907 ;— 




Percentage 



Percentage 

Namb of cnop. 

Normal 

aeieiige. 

on iiovinal ; 
[ ti.-f crop. 

Namb of crop. 

Normal | 
acreage. 

on normal 

1 net crop- 



‘ ped area, j 



pe<l 

ar^a. 

Winter rice 

27<5,7t'0 

f.2 : 

Snminer rice . 

a,!i00 



SuBiircune 

7,200 


Wh.-at . 

2,400 





Harley . 

1 ,S(W 



ToIbI aghani crops ... | 



tJr.'im .. . 

Other rabi cereals and 

8,700 

5,400 



Autumn rice 

45,.'.00 


pols-s. 



Other bhddoi cereals 


Other rabi food-crops 

10,.w 



BUd pulaes. 

t'slo 


I,indeed 

SoO 



Other bhddoi food* 

i.rm 


Hitpe and mustard 

7,900 



crops. 



Til 

1.000 



Jute . 

r.s.r.of 


()th«‘r oilseeds 

2,7o0 



Til (bhddoi) . 

100 


foPacco ... 






La'c ci.tlon . 

2,00t 



Total bhddoi crops .1 

1.04.300 


Other rabi non-food 

l.SnO 





- 

crop*. 




Orchard# and gartien 

40.(t00 






produce. 







Twlce-croppoii area ... | 

40,100 


Total rabi croiia 

48,000 


11 


Eice forms the staple crop of district, and is paiticularly pbihci. 
well suited to the low damp lands, receiving an abundant 
rainfall, which make up the greater portion of llooghly. Many 
varieties are grown, but the crops may be grouped under three 
main heads according to the liarvesf seasons, viz., horo or spring 
rice, am (literally riw/, f>, quii k, early i or autumn rice, and 
&man (also called f)almiin(ik) or winter rice 

Boro rice is ordinarily transplanted along the banks of soro. 
marslios, or in very low lands which remain wet till well into 
summer. Ploughing is not required if the ground is of soft mud; 
otherwise one or two ploughings are given. It is sown in the 
nursery in November, transplanted in December, and reaped in 
April and lifay. This class of rice includes only coarse varieties, 
and the area of .land wliich can be profitably reserved for its 
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cultivation is small. Only newly threshed grain will germinate 
properly, and the grain has to be prepared carefully before 
sowing in the nursery. 

Af(s lice is sown, cliiefly broadoasV, on .'fttid lands and 
preferably loamy soils. It is sown hi tJio latter haft’ of May and 
reaped in September. It is harvested while yet slightly green, 
for if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed some of its grain, besides 
which the straw, being brittle, is apt to got broken It is often 
followed by a second crop of pulses or oilse eds. This crop, as a 
rule, yields only coarse varieties of rice, hut a tine kind of dus 
has recently been introduced from the Oeniral I’rovinces by the 
Agricultural Department, and its cultivation is gradually e.vteud- 
ing. Formerly a«s was a fairly largo crop, but of ivoeiit years 
it has been replaced to some extent by jute, which pays the 
cultivator better. On the other hand, owing to the price of jute 
having fallen and that of pjwidy and rice having gone U{) during 
the last tw'o years, a considerable part of the land on which jute 
was grown two years ago was again put umhir rice hist year 
(190-'^). In the savings of Khana we tind several reference.s to the 
autumn rice crop, ylr/sf^r bhui >ch.\ ixiht hhui nfdh . Vnkhnhhfr 
pratbnni ja/i\ Asit dltdn dicU/Hn ph ih.'. .la.s dhnn-r c'/difh, Idje tin 
tnd^h, tV., “The soil of dm is sandy, that of jute clayey. In the 
first rains of Baisakh (April-May), dun paddy yields double The 
cultivation of dun pa(hly take!> throe raoi'ih.<;.“ 

Aman rice yields the principal crop of the year. It, is grown 
on lands lying below tiood-level, except, of ecTiirse, w’here the 
depth of water is so groat as to ]U’eclude cultivation. To 
prepare the ground for the crop, the soil is fref|Uontly 
manured with coiv-dung'2t) to Od baskets to a biribd), except in 
the lower lands where the manure would he dissipated in the 
w'ater. After manuring, ploughing begins as soon as the soil has 
been sufficiently softened by rain, i.e., towards the end of wunter 
or the beginning of spring. There are gimerally four ploughs to 
a bifjhd, and four ploughiiigs before sowing and planting. The 
clods are then pulverized by drawing a mat or harrow over them. 
Aman rice may be sowm broadcast, but is more usually sown in a 
niirs 9 ry and transplanted into the fields. It is sown in May and 
June, and is transplanted in the rains, ebielly in July and August. 
It cannot be sown broadcast if the ground remains under water, or 
if it dries up early, or has been newly broken up. The usual 
quantity of seed is IG seers to & big/id, or if sown broadcast 10 
seers. The labour required for transplanting varies according to 
the distance of the fields from the village, the depth pf water and 
other circumstances, but on the average it takes a -man five days 
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per highd. Harvesting begins on bigh lands in November or 
December, and is mostly finished by the end of January. On 
the lower grounds it continues till the end of February, and 
sometimes till the middfe of Mnrch. The reaping is easy enough 
till the low hdids are reached after the du til. ^J'he doem rice may 
bo got in dry, but the sei/am and chdharam crops have generally 
to be reaped in water. In dry re.iping the straw with the paddy 
is laid in bundles on the fields in order to dry it, and after two 
or three days it is cairied home for thresliing In wet reaping the 
heads of the stalks above water are cut and then carried to a dry 
spot for drying. Faddy reaped drj' is usually threshed by beating 
the bundle against boards till all the grain is separated; the 
bundles of straw {khur) are then stored for sale or use. Paddy 

reaped wet is trampled out by oxen; the straw {pal) is useless 

except for feeding cattle. After threshing, tlie paddy is win¬ 
nowed and stored in thatclied granaries with split-bamboo walls 
{tnardh). • 

The outturn naturally varies according to the nature of laud, 
timely or uutinuly weatlier, and the care given to cultivation. 

On an a\4mge the outturn of sab du'ul winter rice per highd is 
estimated at 7 to pi muiinds uf paddy and one kdhan of straw; 

and of mli doem at o to 8 maunds of paddy and the same 

quantity of straw. ^Sonn* of the best lands, if manured, have been 
known to yi'Id 1‘2 maunds per iif///«, but such a heavy yield is 
very rare. Generally speaking, the outturn, taken at the rate of 
8 maunds of paddy and one kdhan of straw, would be worth in 
the soiling season not more than Ks. 2(> (24 + 2). 

After rice, ]'ulse< are the mo-d important of tlie food-grains. Pulse 
Gram is grown on a small area, but other pul.-es, like AV/osdri, 
mungy peas and inasurt, arc favourite secoud crops. Kheadei or 
teurd is sown on dff'* land nith barley, but more often on 
low rice lands, when the dman is damaged by floods or has 
a poor outturn, it is sown broadcast in October, grows slowly 
until the winter rice is harvested, then shoots up rapidly and is 
gathered in Fi-bruary and March. It costs little to cultivate, 
but the yield is not large if the rice crop is good. It is a grain 
wliich owing to its cheapness is much used, in the form of ddly 
by the poorer (dasses, while the straw is an excellent fodder 
for cattle. The other pulses form the main cold-weather crops 
of sund lands. 'I'liey are sown in October snd November after 
ploughing and are reaped in February and March. The plough¬ 
ing is more carefully done, the seed costs more, and the outtuin 
is more valuable, furnishing the dal eaten by the higher classes. 

The olanda <St Kuropoau variety of pea is largely grown 
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near the railway line from Ilooghly to Howrah, and the 
produce is sold at a high price for export to the Caloutta 
market. 

oi: 8«ed8. Oil seeds, such as linseed, tH, rape and mustard, are cold* 
weather crops grown only in small plots on high Idnds round the 
villages and on river chars which are periodically fertilized by 
new silt. 

j»t«. Jute is the chief crop of Hooghly next to ri< e and has largely 

replaced am rice, but, as stated above, tliere w^as a shrinkage of 
its area last year (19l)8). In most villages it is raised on 
SM«d lands that are not occupied by sugarcane, vegetables or 
orchards. The ground is usually manured with eow-duug or rich 
muddy earth dug up from tanka or ditches. After the first 
showers in May, the ground is ploughed and the seed sown at the 
rate of about two seers per b’fjhd. The fields are then weeded 
twice or thrice before the heavy rains begin. In August and 
September the jute is cut,~stripped of its leaves, carried in 
bundles to some pool or stream, and there steeped. This stooping 
process is called “retting.” After a time the stalks are taken out 
and beaten, so as to extract the fiVire. The fibre is djatied, dried 
by hanging, and then put into drums ready for the market, the dry 
stalks being used as fuel, for i hatching, or for fencing betel-leaf 
plantations. The outturn varies according to circumstances, e p., 
the condition of the fields, the (piantit-y of manure and the cure 
given to cultivation; but for first class laud the average outturn 
may be taken rouglily as 4 to 0 mauuds of fibre, and 8 to 10 
bundles of stalks {pdkdti) ; and for second class land 8 to 5 raaunds 
and the same quantity of stalks. Sheorapliuli is the principal 
centre of the jute trade in the district. 

Suifurcane. Sugarcace is grown on mud lands, preferably heavy clay soils 
retaining moisture. The ground is prepared by ploughing and 
hai-rowitig. and a’so receives irrigation, if the soil is light and 
porous. It is next manured with oil-refuse, cow-dung and tank 
mud. In January top outtiugs, half a foot loug, ore placed with 
oil-refuse in boles arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
months preceding the rains (I'chriaiy to June) the surface is irri¬ 
gated several times, aud after each watering is hoed. Just before 
the rains break, the ground round the roots is cleared, old leaves, 
etc., being removed, and manure laid at the roots, after wliich they 
are caiefully earthed over. During the next five months (from 
the middle of June to the middle of November) the leaves are 
usually twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jackals 
damaging the plants. As soon as ti.e plants are large enough, 
they are tied together with loaves at the top to present the flexible 
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stems falling down. Cutting begins in January and may con¬ 
tinue till April. The chief varieties are Bombay, shamndra and 
rffsA/, %hamsdrd being the favourite in this district. The 
cultivation is exhau^ing to the soil and expensive to 
the ryots. Th* crop is, therefore, alternated with paddy or jute 
in the following rains, and jiotatoes or pulses in the next 
winter, so that the soil has a rest for at least a year and a half. 

The old wooden mill has disappeared and has been rejlaced by 
an iron crusher and pan, often of the Bihia pfittem A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural hdU ; but most are crushed 
in the villages and the juice converted into tjiir or molasses. 

Tobacco is a minor product, chiefly grown along the river Tobacco 
bunks, on and on the lands flooded by the spill water of the 

Damodar. Betel-leaf, which is more largely grown, is raised, espe¬ 
cially by the Barui caste, in bamboo endosures with fences made 
of jute stalks. Betel grows best in a friable black clay resembl- 
ing pond mud and containing a large^ amount of organic matter. 

The cuttings are planted in rows in February and watered daily 
for the Hi-st three months. The leaves 1 egin to shoot in June 
and July, ajiij continue to do so for a year. Old stems are cut 
down in Aji’i!, when the roots send up fresh stems, which begin 
giving new leaves in June and July. In this way, fresh leaves 
may bo got for several years; otherwise, the ttems die in a year. 

The trailing plants have ty bo tied to supports of dhomchd stalks 
or split bamloo, and the soil manured from time to time with oil- 
refuse. The bo^el leaves (f Begampiir, a village a few tniles 
west of Seram pore, are well-known for their flavour, nnd are 
exported in comidcrahle quantifies. 

The priueipal fniits of the district are mango, plantain, Frcits. 
cocoanut, jack, papaya, pine-apple and custard-npple. Groves of 
mango and jack abound, especially in the Sadar subdivision. 

There are numerous varieties of indigenous mangoes, which, 
though stringy, are generally swcHit. In the orchards of the 
well-to-do grafts of Bombay, Fazli and Lengra mangoes are 
common, which give fine fruit, though rather smaller in size than 
up-country specimens. The jack fruit usually has a stringy pulp, 
but the best varieties are sw'eet and luscious. Fine-apples are 
regularly cultivateil in homestead plots. They are usually large 
and palatable. The j^apaya grows almost wild in every home¬ 
stead, and is a w'elcomo adtlition to the daily faro, being eaten 
when unripe os a vegetable, and when ripe, as a fruit. Flantains 
are cultivated on an extensive sc.ile, both unripe and ript? varieties, 
the chief varieties of the latter being the religiously piu-e Uthali, 
the small but delicious chdm})ij and the large u.drtdb&H or 
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martaman. Immense quantities are sold at the Sheoraphuli 
market. Cocounut and date palms thrive, yielding fruit, eoeoanut 
oil and date sugar. Of acid fruits, limes and tamarind grow well. 
The (armuj or water melon, in two varieties, viz., dhnmashi and 
deshi, sown in November, is largely produced in i,ho hot season, 
and is exported in considerable quantities to (.’alcutta and other 
places. It grows best on sandy loam; and the soil near the 
Saraswati Khal and along the bank of the Damodar is said 
to bo peculiarly suited to its oultivation Tlio cucutnbors called 
sanhd and 'phuH are also largely cultivated in the hot season in the 
beds of the Saraswati and tht, Damodar. Leocliocs, jdmy guldb- 
and guava are found in gardens on tlie outskirts of 

the towns. 

Tlie district is noted for its large vegetable gardens, principally 
situated along the bank of the river llooghly and the line of rail¬ 
way. Vegetables are also grown extensively round the villagers' 
homesteads and along the banks of the numerous Hd/g and 
streams. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated along the old bed of the 8aras- 
wati, Kana and Kana Damodar rivers, and in .'^maU.iU” (plantiti(?s 
throughout the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions. Sevend varie¬ 
ties of potato are grown, which may bo grouped under three 
heads, dealti or indigenous, Bombay and Naini Tal. Tlie places 
especially noted for the cultivation ol^the 13-mbay variety are 
Nalikul, Haripal and Singur in the Serampore subdivision. The 
cultivation of potatoes was first introduced inttf Bengal by tlie 
English towards the close of the ISth century. For a long time 
the potato was objected to as an article of food by orthodox 
Brahmans upon religious grounds—it is not admitti;d in tlio 
f>ho<ja of the temple of Jagannath ; but now all who can afford to 
do so eat it wuthout scruple 

The egg plant called haigitn or brinjal (Solanum n.clongena) is 
a favourite vegetable. The seed is tirst sown in a nursery near 
the house of the cultivator in April and May, the young shoots 
being transplanted a month later, after a good shower, into a 
field which has been well ploughed and manured; they are planted 
in rows two or three feet distant from each other The plants 
soon grow into shrubs about two feet in height, and are in 
bearing from October to about the following March, when 
they are (ait down. A crop of haujun is very exhausting to the 
powers of the land, and cannot be grown on the same field for 
more than two years in succession. The variety of baitjun called 
muklnkegbi is considered the best. The finest kind of bniyun is 
produced oo the banks of the Damodar. . 
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The cucurbiiacoous plant called patul (Trichosanthes dioica) 
is largely cultivated in all its varieties, viz., pi urOy dfslii and (Uiali, 

Sandy loam is the best laud for it, and it is extensively grown 
on river banks and c/tars. Sown in October, it yields fruit 
from the lattet part of February to the end of September, 'i'he 
loaves of the plant, called paare eaten with curry; and an 
infusion of the leaves is frequently prescribed by native physi¬ 
cian f as an anti-bilious draught. Tumpkins are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, being generally grown near the house, with 
a thatch for the creeper to spread over. Occasionally the creepers 
are trained over the roofs of the houses, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see the thatch of a hut almost covered with enormous pump¬ 
kins. There ere two varieties of ku/nrd (Benieasa cerifera), viz., 
drshi or e/i4/ kumrd and /ji'dti kumrd. The lather variety, which is 
considered to be the best, is largely cultivated in the western 
pfirt of the district bordering on the Damodar river, and is 
exported in considerable quantities to towms along the Hooghly 
and to Calcutta. Snkar-kand or sweet potatoes are grown on 
sandy soils, being hardy plants gromng on lands that will 
hardly favour any other crop. The yams called man kachu 
and gun> i kachu are also cultivated, the latter largely in homestead 
gardens, besides the arum known as ol. 

Cabbages wore only introduced into the district about half a 
century ago, and they aie still mostly grown from imported 
seed. For a long period the upper classes of Hindus liad a 
great objection to eating them; but this prejudice has almost 
entirely died aw'ay, and cabbages are now a favourite aitiole 
of food with a large portion of the population. Itadishes 
are grown in October on high, well-drained, sandy loam, which 
should be repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, as the saying 
runs:— Satek chdso. atuldy i.c., a himdred ploughings for radish. 

Turnips are also cultivated, but are eaten chiefly by Europeans 
and Muhammadans. This is the most recently introduced of 
European vegetaldes, and Hindus have not yet become accus¬ 
tomed to it as an article of food. Other common vegetables 
are onions, garlic, peas, beet, cauliflowers, beans, ginger and 
turmeric. 

Among miscellaneous products may be mentioned chillies Miscblia. 
grown on homestead lands, and often on newly fonnod alluvion ; pKowrets, 
mulberries grown in the south of the Arambagh subdivision; 
bamboos gro\vn in the compounds of most households ; and the 
hogld reed, whicli is plentiful on the banks of the many marshes 
and swamps iji the district. Indigo was formerly cultivated in 
the south, but alb the factories have long since been abandoned. 
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Figures showing changes in the cuUivatod area for any 
lengthy period cannot bo given, as tlio agricultural statistics of 
HoAvrah were incorporated Avith those of Hooghly until lt)05-()(). 
It appears, however, to be an ail milted fact that nearly 
all the land at present cultivable has been brought under the 
plough and that very little is left fallow. It would seem, 
moreover, that tlio area cultivated witli rice and jute is 
steadily increasing. The * lands reclaimed by the Dankimi and 
Rajapur drainage schemes have been almost exclusively «levoted 
to winter paddy, and the mud lands that grew autumn rice 
to jute. Sugarcane cultivation, wliioh increased a little on 
the introduction of iron roller mills, is declining owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molasses. Owing to the 
steady rise in tlie demand for and the price of vegetables and 
fruits, their cultivation is, on the w'hole, increasing. The returns 
submitted annvially .since 1601-U2 show certain variations in the 
area under cultivation and iinder ditferont crops. Firstly, the 
cultivated area lifts increased even in Ilie.se few years. 
Though this may be partly due to more accurate prt'paratiou of 
the returns, the greater part is a real increase. TInitfi' has been 
some expansion in tlio area under winter riiv, but more 
in the area under jute, which has more or le.ss replaced 
autumn rice, and partly also in the area occupied by mustard, 
miscellaneous food-crops, and orchards and garden juodueo. 
Secondly, the cultivation of til (scsanium) }ii»p'‘ars otdy in 
the returns during recent years. Thirdly, tlu* aercagt' under 
linseed and .sugarcane is nearly stationary, if not decreasing. 
La.stly, tliearea under pulses and miscellaneous non-food crops lots 
largely decreased. 

The ryots of the Hooghly district, especially ihe Kaibarttaa 
and badgops ani'iiig the Jlindus and a number of Sheikhs among 
the Muhammadans, are industrious and intelligent cubivators; 
and in the ca-se of the immemorial crops of llengal, siieli as rice 
and pulses, it is douhtful whether their ordinary motliods of 
cultivation cun be improved upon. In IHiSO Mr. A F. Sen, who 
had then lately returned from the (Jirenccslcr (oilh'gc, I'higland. 
and had boon deputed to make agricultural cu<iuirics in the 
Burdwan Division, reporteil: “Very little can be suggested for 
the improvement of the cultivation of paddy, wliieb has hceii so 
long under cultivation in Bengal, and grown under such varied 
conditions, that, taking the country as a wliolo, the ryot’s know¬ 
ledge regarding this important croji has idtained a degree 
of perfection almost uupreeoduntod in the hii^ory of agri¬ 
culture. ” , 
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The agricultural implements in common use are few in number impi©- 
and simple in construction. They are as follows :—(1) Langal 
or plough, witli its different parts named murd or body. i»ha or 
beam, phal or sliaro, bonin or hilt. When in use the plough has 
a jodl or yol^, with an ajkra or rope. A smaller variety is 
used for ploughing the fields of dus paddy and maize, when the 
plants are a foot to a foot and a half high. (2) Koddli or hoe, 
which is in constant use for the cultivation of special crops like 
sugarcane, potato, cabbage, etc., for turning up of the soil to any 
depth, and for making field ridges. (3) Mai or harrow, which 
consists merely of a piece of bambqp split in the middle .with cross¬ 
pieces like a ladder. It is used for breaking up clods, pressing 
down the soil, levelling the ground and clearing it of weeds. It is 
drawn by bullocks, the driver standing on it in order to give it 
weight. (4) Bvld or rake, a wooden bar about 4 feet long, with a 
few bamboo or iron tins attached. It is used chiefly to thin out 
the plants of dm which has been sown broadcast, to stir the soil, 
and to clear it of weeds. (5) Phor or weeding hook. (G) Pashnm\ 
a hand hoe. (7) Rdste^ a sickle for reaping. The improved 
type of plough called the Sibpur plough, which is simple in make, 
is cheap, and ploughs deeper than the country plough, is used by 
some ryots, but there is no other noticeable innovation so far 
as implements of cultivation are concerned. Bihia mills and 
iron pans are now extensively used for the manufacture of 
molasses, but these do not come properly under the head of 
cultivation. 

flotation of crops is practised and its value understood to a notation, 
certain extent. The ryots know that certain crops, such as sugar¬ 
cane and betel-loaf, are exhausting, and that the land must be kept 
fallow and given rest. Also, on high land they alternate dm 
paddy or jute with pulses, oilseeds or vegetables like potatoes; 
but an exception is made in the case of paddy, dman being sown 
year after year on the same field. 

The ryots are generally careless about the selection of seed. Seed. 

A part of the produce is kept apart for the next crop, but nothing 
is done to exclude weak or diseased seed. Lately, however, 
the advantage of n serving the best specimens has begun to 
bo appreciated, and the cultivators are gradually taking more 
trouble over selecting seed, especially in the case of imported 
crops, such ns wdieat, potatoes and European vegetables. In 
gardens belonging to the richer classes, moreover, care is taken 
to have seeds of good varieties, or to secure grafts of good fiuit 
trees. 

The advantage of manure is fairly well known in this district. Manures. 
The manures in general use are, cow-dung, oil-oakes, pond-mud 

L 2 
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and hide-salt. Every ryot has Ins dung-heap, to which he daily 
ad'is dung, wood-ashes, waste straw, vegetable refuse, eto.— 
in fact, all that escapes the pariah dog. The urine of cattle, 
a valuable manure, is, however, allowed to soak into the mud floor 
of the cow-shed, though the earth is occasionally ^dug out and 
used for manure. Cow-dung is used to a more or loss extent for 
all the crops except pulses. It is carried to the fields in April 
and May, is firat placed in heaps at intervals, and then spread 
over the fields. For potato cultivation it is applied to the fields in 
August and September. Castor ami mustiu’d oil-cake is now 
largely used for potatoes, sugarcane, ginger and cabbages. 
Pond-mud is considered a valuable manure and is most com¬ 
monly applied to plantations of betel, mulberry and plantain. 
In a year of drought, the mud taken from the half dry ponds 
and tanks is applied extensively. Hide-salt, a cheap nitrogenous 
manure, is occasionally used to check an exuberant growth of 
leaves, and for paddy when sutforiug from the disease called 
kddamara, which is itself the result of excessive manuring with 
pond-mud. Green manuring is not unknow'u in the di8tri<‘t, 
e.q.^ in rice fields the soil, with the weeds in it, is tumejl over with 
a koddli, and in a number of instances leguminous plants, such as 
ilhainchdy mn and indigo, are usotl to emich the soil. Nitrogenous 
salts are little used, and would bo practically useless for tlie most 
important crop, viz., Amnn rice, as they . would be washed away 
when the land is submerged. 

The cattle of the district are of the same bregds as elsowhoro 
in Lower Bengal. Cows and she-buifaloes are kept for iratling 
purposes by GoalSs, and cow's and plough-bullocks by ryots 
generally. A few ponies are kept, chiefly by Mulianimadans atd 
up-country people ; while the forTuer and the lowest castes of 
Hindus tend fowls, ducks, goats and sheep. A few sheep are 
grazed in thana Pandua h»r the Calcutta market, i'igs are bred 
chiefly by the Kaoras, a very low cjiste. 

The oxen of the district appear to belong to a breed 
indigenous to Bengal, though it is impossible to say liow 
long it has been domesticated. The breed api)ear8 to bo 
more or less pure; but in the towns some intermixture has 
probably taken place with the Bhagalpur breed and occasionally 
with other up-country breeds. The latter are nut liked by the 
cultivators, as they are less hardy in tliis damp olimate, eat more 
than double and do only half as much work again with tJie light 
country ploughs. A pair of good country bullocks is considered 
sufficient for 2() to 20 hujUdn sown with paddy, but of course this 
is dependent on a variety of other considerations., The cattle in 
the west are behoved to be superior to those in the east, a 
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difference attributed to the difference in the climate. In the west 
buffaloes are sometimes employed for field work. They are 
stronger and work quicker than the oxen, but they cannot stand 
heat, and after 9 a. m. fhey are difficult to manage. 

The marghi of cultivation being so narrow, the cattle graze in PaatHrage. 
the fields after the crops have been removed or pick up what they 
can in the open. On returning home they get a little green 
grass, some straw and about half a se*'r of oil cake. Daring the 
ploughing season some additional straw and a little oil-cake are 
often given to the working bullocks after midday. Orozing 
grounds are few and far between ; in this connection, 

Mr. Carstairs remarked, as far back as 1883, in his report on 
the condition of the ryots in part of Chanditala thanfi: — 

** Rich men’s cattle can go in gardens, but poor men’s cnttle 
have been dejuived of their old common grazing grounds. These 
have been appropriated and rented out to cultivators by the 
zamiiidara. The ryot turns his ^cattle into the paddy fields 
in the cold w'enther, but they pick a very scanty living up there. 

I only note hero that the shutting up of the grazing grounds 
increases the expenses of the ryot, because he has to keep more 
food for the bullocks; because the want of freedom weakens 
the cattle and makes them less fit for work, and because they 
are more likely to fall victims to disease, and he will then have 
to buy new cattle ... Tlui alh or boundary ridges of fields used to 
be wide and suitable for the ryot’s walking along to his fields 
and very useful for grazing cattle on. They are now little mud 
threads. High rents and measurement have done this. No 
ryot can afford to leave so much land uncultivated. He cuts in 
on one side, and his neighbour has to resist or cut in on the 
other. I have seen cases where a man encroached on an ai7 and 
the ryot holding the field on the other side objected. But things 
like this are very difficult to check, for the mischief is done 
by iuches. 

“ In all these matters it is the interest (possibly not real, but 
immediate) of the zamindar to let the mischief go on. If a man 
cultivates part of a grazing ground, rent is demanded. If he 
appropriates part of a road, this is assessed. If he encroaches on 
the dif, he cultivates all the more, and it is included in his jot. 

Ho will be all the more content to pay high rates. The zamindar 
does not usually live in the village. Want of roads or grazing 
grounds there does not put him to personal inconvenience. He 
may be as good a man as John Gilpin, but with him, too, ‘ loss of 
pence ’ is the main consideration.” 
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NATURAL CALAMirtES. 

F too ns. The district, being a low-lying’tract with an abundant rainfall and 
intersected by three large rivers and numerous smaller streams, 
suffers more frequently from floods than from drought. Eormerly 
floods were not only of frequent ocourrenoe, but were also attended 
bj* great loss of life and propeidy, especially during fresliets, wlion 
the water in the rivers was banked up by strong southerly gales or 
high spring tides. Early records fdiow that about IbfiO A.D., a 
strong freshet in the Hooghly river swept away the old Dutcli 
factory in Ilooghly town; wliile on 3rd September IbHl the river 
rose so high that it was 3 or 4 feet above the level of the Ilooghly 
Baziir and swept away more than a thousand lints in the DutfOi 
quarters at Chinsura."* Such destructive inundations liave been 
rare during the period of British rule, probably because the level 
of the west bank of the Ilooghly has boon gradually raised. 

The Damodar has been much more mischievous than tlie 
Ilooghly, and there is record of its ravages for more than a 
century past. On the 16th Aswin (about Ist October'/ in 1787, 
wo find that the Damodar burst through its bank near 
“Barderce ” and swept away “/td/s, temples, (janj>‘i and 
On the 26th September 1823 it again rose in high flooil and 
bursting over its banks inundated the country up to the Ilooghly 
river, which also rose to an unprocedonte^l height. Chaudernagore 
suffered considerably; in the streets of Seramporo boats wore 
plying, the College being surrounded by water ; and in Ilooghly 
town, Dharampur, Malla Kasim’s hat aud Bali were submerged 
and the roads rendered impassable. In the mofussil the police 
thanas of Itajbalhat (now Kristanagar) and Bonipur (now 
Balagarh) were swept away, and the police oflicera had to take 
refuge in boats. The homeless villagers pounid into the town of 
Hooghly, where they found shelter in shells erected on the rite of 

• T. Bowrey, Counlriet Round the Ray of Bengal, IGSd—1G7U, p. 170 ; HfdKeti’ 
Diary, Yule, 1, vol. I. 

t Calcutta Gazette, 11th Octohfr 1787, Scluctions. 1, 210. 
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the Mughal fort (the old court house).* The distress which ensued 
may be gathered from the report that “the extent of injury that 
has been sustained is beyond human relief.” Ten years later, on 
the 21st May iStJd, the iJamodar again flooded the district, wash¬ 
ing away tho,l)ridgcs over the yaraswati at Tribeni and over the 
Magra Khal at Nayusarai. yubsequently, in August 1844, the 
Damodar burst its banks and marginal embankments in 170 places 
and submerged the whole country between Bali Diwanganj and 
Dhaniakhali, the flood water spreading as far as llooghly and 
Chinsiira and filling up the ditches and drains of those towns. In 
September 1845 tlio Damodar agam flooded the south of the district. 
The Burdwan and Chandernagoro roads were under water in 
many places, and the lour suspension bridges were threatened with 
destruction. Tlio inner or zainindari bandits were so completely 
destroyed, that their owners never attempted to repair them; after 
the floods not a stalk of paddy wuis to be seen for many miles; and 
the inundation was described by one officer as “frightful.” A 
drought following the flood intcu^fied the distress, and people 
began to migrate to Calcutta and Scrampore for work; but, beyond 
advances of Its. 501) to each of the Siibdivisional Magistrates of 
Dwarhatta *(now Serampore) ami Jalianabad for the relief of 
urgent cases of distress, no relief measures were deemed necessary. 

Tlie < ontinued ravages of the Damodar attracted the attention 
of Government, ami after protracted enquiries extending over 
several yearn the cmbaultments on the left bunk were strengthened, 
while those on the right bank w'ere abandoned for a distance of 
2i) miles. Its 'flood water consequently poured over the western 
tract in t lianas Jalianabad and Khanakul, destructive inundations 
occurring in this locality in August 185t), in July 1859 (over 
207 square miles), in 1807, and in August 1885. The flood last 
mentioned was due to a continuous dowmiiour of rain, which not 
only submerged the rice crops in the fields, but also caused high 
floods in the llooghly, Paipnarayan, Damodar and Dwarakeswai- 
rivem. Tlie embankments were breached, and netuly the whole 
country laid under water. In the eastern portion of thanas 
Jalianabad (now Ararabagh) and Khanakul, the floods lasted for 
many days, wliilst iu several places they did not subside for over a 
month. It is an extraordiiiaiy fact that no loss of life from 
drowning was reported, but the health of the people suffered con¬ 
siderably, for cholera broke out in some villages and malarial 
fever i>revailed. The damage done to the crops of the affected 
tracts was most serious, the rice crop over an area of 

•Si*U>cti.iys from Calcutta Gazette, vol. V, pp. 667—60; Toynbee’a Skeich, 

p. 141. 
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about 233 square miles being damaged or almost entirely 
destroyed. Over two thousand houses wore reported to have 
fallen, and half as many more wore badly damaged, the 
inmates betaking themselves for shelter to the houses of their 
more fortunate neighbours. The after effects oq the flooded 
lands varied very much in different places. A fertilizing deposit 
of muddy silt overspretwl many villages, but a deep layer 
of barren paud buried the cultivable soil of others. Govermnent 
granted a sum of Rs. 1,000 to relieve the most urgent cases 
of distress, and the Calcutta Central Committee contributed 
lls. 2,000 towards the same object, while Ils. 2,001.) were advanced 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act. The Public Works 
Department expended considerable sums in ropsiiring the breaches 
in the embankments, and the Road Cess Committee allotted 
Rs. 3,000 for the repair of village roads in the tlooded tracts. 
These measures saved the labouring chisses from any prolonged 
di.stress 

A few years later the D^modar pouring through the Begu4 
breach in Biirdwan scoured out a new channel for itself 2 to 3 
miles west of its old bed. 

i * 

During the present century high floods in the Damodar 
wore reported in September 1900, September 1901 and July 190o. 
The heavy rainfall from 27th to 29th July I90o caused lug i 
freshets in both the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar. Their 
overflow inundated thanas Arambagh and Khanakul, damaged 
more than 690 houses and destroyeil the winter yice, while the 
Dwarakesw'ar flooded the town of Arambagh. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that the loss of winter rice in this tract is 
largely counterbalanced by' ex('ellent mhi crojis, and in thana 
Khanakul by extensive crops of Inro paddy, the wafer for wiiich 
is stored by means of dams across the river beds. 

The Ilooghly and Serampore sulxlivisions are now protected 
from river Ao^kIs by embankments along the Damodar and by tlie 
liigh western bank of the Ilooghly liver, but they are liable to 
suffer from the accumulation of w'ater caused by excessive local 
rainfall, w'hen the water, being unable to find an outlet into the 
rivers, w'hich are thomselvos at a high level, and l>eing inade¬ 
quately carried r)ff by the silted-up drainage chaiimds, sw'et'ps 
over the low'-lying fields and damages the standing crops. The 
abnormal rainfall of July lOOo, for instance, submerged parts of 
thanas Dhaniakhali, Polba and Ilooghly for several days, and 
damaged the winter rice crop to the extent of eiglit annas 
in thanas Chanditala and Siugiir in the Serampore subdivi- 
shm. , 
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Very little is known of any famines in this district prior to Famines. 
the period of British rule, e.//., there is no record of its being Famines 
affected by the terrible famine of 1(571, which decimated Bihar 

• (‘Ctiturv 

and in which more thud 100,0ii0 persons are said to have died in 
l^atna town and its suburbs alone.* {Scarcity appeared in 1710, 
and culminated in a famine the following year, which probably 
affected Ilooghly; for it is stated that several thousand persons 
died in tlie interior for want of food, while in Calcutta the 
English East India Company distributed 500 maunds of rioe 
among the poor and made special arrangements for importing 
rice from cheaper marls.t • 

Comiug to the British period, Hooghly, in common with other 
parts of Bengal, suffered from the great famine of 17(j9-70. 

This is evident from the account of the Dutch Admiral Sta- 
vorinus, w'ho visited Chinsura in 1709, and wroteThe dire 
effects of famine, too, w’ere felt in Bengal. At Chinsura a 
woman, taking her two small childi;pn in her arms, plunged into 
the Ganges and drowned herself, not possessing or being able to 
procure anything to satisfy the raging hunger of her tender 
offspring. .The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people; some of w’hom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
alive, were devoured by the jackals This happened in the toTiMi 
of Chinsura itself, whore a poor sick Bengalese, w’ho had laid 
himself down in the street, without any assistance being offered 
to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by tlie jackals 
and dovoiued alive . . . This dreadful calamity w’as occasioned) 
partly by the failure of the rioe-harvest the preceding year, but 
it may cliiefly bo attributed to the monopoly w’hich the English 
had made of the rice, which was reaped the season before, and 
which they now held at so high a price that the natives, most of 
w'hom could earn no more than one, or one and a half, stiver 
(penny) per day, out of which they had to maintain a wife and 
children, could not buy, for this trifle of money, the tenth part of 
the rice they wanted, the consequences of which were that W’hole 
families perished miserably.’’^ This account of the moriality 
is coufinnod by the fact that in 1772 the Governor-General in 
Council reported the mortality in Bengal as “at least one third 
of the inhabit ants of the province.''^ _ 

• r, Uowrey, Counfriet Round the Ray of Bengal, 1669—1679, p. 226 biuI 
note 2. 

t Early Annah of the English in Bengal, Wilson, I, p. 333; 11, pp. 

1&, 36. 

t J. S. Stavoriuns, Voyages to the East Indies, 1. pp. 162 3. 

§ Lottor Court cf Piiretors, 3rJ November 1772. l.e., Hunter's Annals 

of Rural Bengal, f. 381. 
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In the following decade the famine of 1783 affected Ilooghly 
only indirectly; but the famine of 1788, in which 70,000 persons 
are said to have died in Eastern Bengal, caused considerable 
distress, especially as in 1787 several parganas (then within the 
Burdwan Collectorato) had suffered from a storm afid inundation. 
In July 1788 4,000 persons were in doily receipt of relief in 
Calcutta, and tlie Raja of Burdwan filed a petition pleading his 
inability to pay his arrears of revenue in consequence of the 
calamitous state of his district,* 

Since then the district has not suffered from any widespread 
general faniiuo, though there have been periods of distress, as in 
1834, 1837 and 1845, when some scarcity ensued from droughts 
succeeding flocxls. The worst of these years w’as 1837, when the 
price of food-grains rose 50 per cent, in spite of large importa¬ 
tions from Puniea, Dinajpur and the United Provinces, while 
crimes and dacoities increased owing to distress among the lower 
classes. No relief measures •of a special nature were, however, 
found necessary. 

Ilooghly does not appear to have suffered severely from the 
drought of 1805, but the imports being curtailed b/*the failure 
of crops in adjoining areas, the price of rice was greatly enhance(f. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the district, in 
thana Jahanabad, where the failure of the crops was most general, 
and where there w’as a large non-agrioAltural population of the 
weaver caste, Here the distress was intensified by a flood in the 
rainy season of 1800 and by the number of destitdte persons who 
flocked in from the western districts. Elsewhere the prosperous 
condition of the peasantry enabled them to tide over the famine 
without suffering the extremity of misery experienced in the 
neighbouring district of Midnapore. In August relief centres 
were opened at seven places in the Jahan&bad subdivision, and 
in September two more were opened at Pandu& and Mahanad in 
the east of the district. At Chineura a oommittoo of Indian 
gentlemen raised subscriptions to the extent of Rs. 0,000 and 
daily fed all paupers seeking relief from the 14th July to the 
10th October. The aggregate number of paupers thus relieved 
is reported to have exceeded 100,000. The funds of the 
committee became exhausted in the middle of October and 
were then supplemented by a grant of Rs. 1,000 from the 
Board of Revenue. At Uttarpara and Serampore also measures 
were organized by several Indian gentlemen for supplying food, 

• Bengal MSS. Recorde of Board of Revemuo, vol. I, pp. 89,*149, ICO, 154 • 
cf. Selectiont from Calcutta Gazette, toL I, p. 26. * 
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clothing and medical assistance to the indigent, without assistance 
from the Government. A relief hospital was opened in Hooghly 
and a temporary pauper hospital at Uttarpari. Including Ohau- 
drakonS and Ghatal, which were then part of the district, the 
average daily number of persons in receipt of relief in the 
district was reported to be C45 in July, 3,242 in August, 0,741 
in September, 7,041 in October, 5,041 in November and 1,041 in 
December. 

The famine of 1874 did not affect 
distress being confined to the north of the 
were started, but the maximum daily average number of persons 
employed was only 1,011 in April 1874. Altogether, lis. 2,20,000 
were spent in cliaritable relief, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief or emi'loyed in light labour being 
50,234 in Sept ember. Since then there has been some local 
distress in Arambagh subdivision in 1883 and 1807 due to a 
partial failure of the crops. • 

The above sketch shows that the part of the district most Liubility 
liable to scarcity consists of thanas Arambagh and Khanakul^ 
which are •expoted to the floods of the Damodar almost every 
year. Even here, however, the peasants are generally compen¬ 
sated for the damage caused by floods by splendid crops of rabi 
and bnro^ which thrive on the silt-enriched lands. The other two 
subdivisions are protected by embankments, and receive an abund¬ 
ant rainfall. Winter rice is the main crop, but it is supple¬ 
mented by numerous other crops, such as rahi^ vegetables or jute; 
while fruit orchards are numerous along the banks of rivers and 
streams. The facility of transport by road, rail and river enables 
local produce to bo brought to convenient marts; and the demand 
for it, caused by the proximity of Calcutta and otlier ripju’ian 
to'wiis, enables it lobe sold at a good price. A largo number of 
labourers also find employment in the mills, while there is an 
ever-increasing demand for labour in other industrial concerns 
along the lianks of tlie Hooghly. The combined result is that the 
lower classes are exceptionally well equipped \sith powers of resis¬ 
tance against scarcity. 

Tlie earliest earthquake of which there is any record during Kauth- 
the period of Britisli rule occurred on (Jth September 1803, and 
shocks were felt in 1811, 1842, 1853 and 18(h). The severest 
shocks occurred on 14th July 1885, when the semaphore tower at 
Niali fell down, and on 12th Juno 1897, when a few houses 
w'ere destroyed. 

The dislriel dites not lie within the reguhu’ track of cyclones cr- 
and cyclonic storms. Those that do occur are few in number and c^oj***. 


Hooghly severely, the Katnine of 
district. Helief works 
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burst either in May or Juno, when they precede the pouth-west 
monsoon, or more often in October-November, when the south¬ 
west monsoon is retreating. These cyclonic formations, though 
generating in the Bay of Bengal, are to be distinguished from 
the usual south-west monsoon stonns that bring rftin to Bengal 
and from the land storms of July and the winter months 
(December to March). 

The two most violent cyolonos, of which there are recorded 
accounts, were that of nth October 18(54, which WTcckod the 
port of Calcutta and brought down the tow'er of the llooghly 
Church, and that of loth and*10th October 1874, w'hich, pas-sing 
from Midnapore northwards, swept over the Jalianabad subdivision, 
killing nine persons and a large number of Ciittle. Among other 
notable cycloiies and cyclonic storms, may bo mentioned that of 
21st May 1883, which lasted for six hoiii-s and drove up a largo 
mass of salt w'ater from the south; that occurring in Juno 1842, 
which wrecked a fleet of Government arsenal boats; that of 9th 
June 1869, which lasted for nearly a w'hole day; and that of 
27th November 1901. In the pro-British period a hurricane on 
11th and 12th October 1787 is said to have sunk 20,000 boats in 
the Hooghly and to have killed 800,•'('(( persons, but the numbeft 
quoted seem much exaggerated. Toniadoes occur but rarely ; but 
one that croased Bhadreswar on 28rd April 1888 killed twelve 
persons. • 

Pbocghts. Droughts are usually caused by the premature cessation of 
rains in September and October. They are infiecpient in this 
district, but have been reported in the yearn LS84, 1837, 1845, 
1865, 1867 and 1896, and also during the last two or tliroe years. 
They affect the winter rice crop seriously and thus cause some 
temporary distress; but, on the other hand, they tend to make the 
district healthier by decreasing dampness and water-logging. 

Blights. The crops suflfor much from blights, and though a general 
blight is unknow’n, almost every year one crop or other is affected 
in some particular locality. Flights of locusts ore fortunately 
rare, and do not make their appearance more than once in ten 
yearsr They generally travel from the north-east and cause a 
little injury to the crops, but seldom or never destroy them on a 
large scale. Comparatively little damage is caused by wild 
animals, but wild pig dig up sugarcane and sweet potatoes, 
wantonly destroying more than they oat, while jackals also do 
damage to sugarcane and hares to its young shoots. 

Insects, however, often damage the crops very seriously, and 
their number is legion. Both du 9 and dman plants arp sometimes 
attacked by a mosquito-like insect and are liable f?o a number of 
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other insect pests. In the case of Amnn paddy, an insect called 
ahanki pokd eats away the tender leaves of the young plant, dis¬ 
appearing only with heavy rain. When the ears are being 
formed, a black fly occasionally attacks them in immense 
numbers, 50 t(\ 100 being often counted on a single ear. In 1908 
the dus paddy was attacked by an insect which apparently w'as 
produced by the superabundant moisture in Ihe fields. The 
insects were destroyed or driven away by sprinkling a small 
quantity of kerosene oil over the fields. Sugarcane is sometimes 
injured by wliite-ants, just after planting, and a little later the 
buds below the stalk are eaten ^way by a small grub called 
mnjvrd. Wlien grown, the canes are bored through by an insect 
that passes one stage of its life*history within the stem. The 
great enemy to plantains is a large black insect named anio-pokd^ 
which nestles on the crown of the root-stock and causes the plant 
to die. 

Potatoes sometimes sutfer much injury from a species of red 
ant, which makes holes through tfie tuber. Ued ants also kfll 
young brinjal plants, and the nui-sery seedlings are now and then 
attacked by green grubs resembling those which attack cabbages, 
'l^iread-like worms often grow inside the roots of sweet-potatoes, 
injuring the plants. In cloudy weather thousands of small 
yellowisli-green flics lay their eggs c-n pea pods, which grow' into 
caterpillars that eat up almost the entire substauce of the pods. 
The leaves and buds of young til (sesamum) plants are sometimes 
eaten away by a^black insect named//?/Arc pokd; and young nan 
plants are attacked by a green caterpillar resembling tliat found 
on cabbages. 

Vegetable growths are a serious danger to crops and plants 
on lands which have not received an early ploughing. The dnuin 
paddy crops are subject to a disease called kddd^mard (literally 
mud-killing), in the course of which a minute vegetable growth 
surrounds the lower part of the pdant and destroys it in a few 
days. Fungi also injure the a man crop)s in years of excessive 
rainfall, when the field has not been prop>erly ploughed. The 
Bombay sugarcane, a soft juicy variety, has p>ractically gon^out 
of cultivation owing to a disease called (/ham w'hich apj>eared dt> 
to 50 } ears ago. The disease is said to have been due to 
fermentation induce I by microscopic vegetablegrowih in the plant, 
which reduced it to a rotten mass omitting a most disagreeable 
odour. The Bombay species has i.ow been generally rci>laced 
by a hanlier variety, the ndimhdvd. The name dhasd is also given 
to a dreaded j)otato disease which causes the roots to rot, after 
which the phftit withers. It is very p^robably propagated through 
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the tubers, and is niiieh aggravated by continuous heavy showers 
and high temperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato fields are totally destroyed by it, causing heavy loss to 
the cultivator, llrinjal plants sometimes* suffer from a ibsoase, 
called tulul-mard because it causes the leaves to become like the 
leaves of the tul»i plant. Betel is subject to many diseases of a 
fungoid nature, some of which attack the leaves only and others 
the stalk and the wliole plant. Of these, the duf/dn., wliich 
causes the joints to turn black and rot, is especially injurious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CANALS. DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS. 

Canal irrigation in this distridt is carried on from streams Canals. 
which have been utilized for irrigation by letting water into 
them from the Eden Canal in the Burdwan district. This canal, 
which is named after a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, “ 

Sir Ashley Eden, who opened it in December 1881, takes off 
from the Damodar above Burdwan town and falls into the Kana 
Nadi and Kana Damodar at Jamalpur, From it tlie water 
of the Damodar is passed by means of weirs and sluices 
into several silted-up channels, such as the Kantul, Ghia, 

Kana (or Kunti) and Kana Damodar. The Eden Canal is 
classified as a work for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, and was constructed in order to bring a supply of 
fresh water for sanitary purposes from the Damodar river into 
the natural channels and old river bods of the Burdwan and 
Uooghly districts; for those districts having been visited in 1861-62 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fever which was attri¬ 
buted to the stagnant and insanitary condition of the water¬ 
courses. In 1873 the first step towards the construction of the 
canal was taken by opening out the liead of tire KcUia Nadi, and 
in 1874 outs were made connecting this channel with the Kana 
D&modar and Saraswati. The work was carried out piecemeal, 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a head sluice at Jujuti, 
admitting the water of the DSraodar to the Banka Nullah; 

(2) a weir in the Banka Nullali at Kanchannagar, with a head 
duico admitting the water to the Eden Canal, which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly parallel to the Damodar 
river, delivered the water into the Kana Damodar and Kana 
Nadi at JaraAlpur, and (3) various subsidiary works. There are 
also a out connecting the Kana Nadi with the Sarasw'atT near 
Qopalnagar, with the necessary regtdating works, and two distri¬ 
butaries, which were constructed about the year 1896. 

The scheme was designed as a work of sanitary improve¬ 
ment, and, not as an irrigation project; but the practice 
of irrigating •from the canal sprang up very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a groat, demand for water 
arose and 20,000 acres of rice wore irrigated by flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the acreage 
rose to 40,000 and 70,000 acres, reapectfvoly. 8o far, no water- 
rates had been charged, but it had by this ‘time become 
evident that a system of irrigation on this scale could not 
bo carried on without involving Government in groat expense on 
account of silt-clearing, management, distribution and other details 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was otfo(4od from 
tlio system of natural channels and nadix, as " ell as from the 
canal itself, and the rights of Government in the beds of tho-o 
channels were not established. A lengthy clisciis.'iifiii ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars interested should subscribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite proposals were made by the Commissic^ner for 
the entertainment of a small special revenue ostablisliment and 
the levying of a water-rate Ojt 4 annas a bujhd (/.c., 12-j^th annas 
per acre). Water was to bo supplied on agreements: but as 
agreements for a sufficient acreage (about 53,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter still remained unsettled, tJiougli some 
water was supplied. 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
a tentative system was introduced by the Executive Engineer 
and liis subordinates, under which weter was supplied under 
private agreements, entered into witli representatives of 
the villages, on the condition that a number, of continuous 
villages submitted applications for water, stating the area to 
be irrigated and paying the water-rates in advtmee, excess areas 
irrigated being paid for subsequently. The stdiome succod- 
ed and developed into the present system of irrigation. Water- 
rate rules under the provisions of the Irrigation Act wore issued 
in 1893, and revised rules appeared in 1898. Under those mlos 
provision is made for the supply of water on the long-lease 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas supplied 
by single waterings. The system of advance payments, except 
for rnbi and single waterings, has disappeared. 

The annual receipts averaged Us. 26,594 in the three years 
i 9 <» 2-03 to 1904-05, and Rs. 23,385 in the three following years 
1905-0t) to 1907-08; while the annual expenditure averaged 
Rs. 39,359 and Rs. 32,394, respectively, thus resulting in a 
deficit. The area irrigated averaged 27,535 acres in the first 
trienniiim, and 22,854 acres in the second (lt)05-06 to 1907-8), 
The decrease is due to intentional restriction of the 
irrigated area on account of the uncertainty ,of the supply 
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from the head sluice at Jujuti: a scheme is under considera¬ 
tion for the increase of the supply by the construction of a weir across 
the Damodar river. 

Apart from its utility for irrigation, this work has proved 
benedcial, fr(jm a sanitary point of view, to the villages on the 
banks of the chanuols which it flushes, as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from the running stream of the D4modar. 

In December 1894 the Disfrict Board submitted a Canaiiza* 
scheme for the canalization of another dead river, the 
Kausiki, 18 § miles long, and asked Government for a contribu¬ 
tion of half the cost. The Government expressed its willingness 
to undertake the work on payment of half the cost, but, the 
estimate having boon raised to Rs. 72,000, the Board gave up the 
proposal. The scheme was revived on the application of the late 
Babu Bamacharun Bhar of Haripal, a wealthy Calcutta merchant, 
who generously offered a contribution of Rs. 30,000, and subse¬ 
quently raised his offer to Rs. 35,(1Q0, The project has recently 
boon sanctioned by Government, the estiirated cost being 
Rs. 60,259, and the work is under construoti>n. The District 
Board has,contributed Rs. 8,600 towards the cost, and the 
balance is to be paid by Government. Schemes for canalizing 
other silted-up channels are also being considered. 

The only drainage works lying entirely in the district Dbain- 
are those designed for .the drainage of the Dankuui marshes.^®®* 
Those marslies, which are about 12 miles long from north to south, 
are situated iq the Serampore subdivision. They consist of a work#, 
chain or series of jhihy ibi., swamps wholly or partially covered 
with water, which lie between the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 

The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square miles drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 62 square miles form a basin, in the central part of which 
are the D&nkuni jhiln occupying an area of 27 square miles. 

This latter area was not only a reservoir for the rainfaU which 
falls over the 62 square miles, but the lowest part was nine feet 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being drained, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides flowed 
through the Baidyabati and Bally I^als and raised the level of 
water in the ;7<»Vs to 15 feet in the month of August, the beds of 
the jhih being about seven feet above mean sea-level, The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum being lOj 
square miles and the maximum 27 square miles, but a part of this 
doubtful zone was irregularly cultivated with cold weather crops 

The ravages of Burdw&n fever having drawn attention to the 
unhealthy state of the district, Mr. Adley, c,e., was deputed by 

M 
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Government in 1869 to report whether want of drainage had 
oaneed or intensified the prevailing fever, and if so, how it could 
be rectified. Mr. Adley submitted two reports to Government, 
dated the 26th Juno and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
conclusions he came to were the follomng (1) that the district 
stood in much need of drainage; (2) that this in a great measure 
represented the cause of the fever scourge; (3) that the rivers and 
khdh had seriously silted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering point of view, there was no difficulty about the drainage 
question; and (5) that if properly conducted, the measures ought 
to be largely remunerative. Mf. Adley recommended the reclama¬ 
tion of the Dankuni, KStlia and Iiaj5pur swamps; the deepening 
of the khdla and improvement of their embouchures; the re-opening 
of the Kan^ Nadi: the adoption throughout the district of ‘high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
irrigation and navigationand the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion ol Mr. Adley’s scheme—that for draining 
the Dankuni marsh—was approved of by Government, and in 1871 
the Drainage Act (V of 1871) was passed, under which Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to carry out the work of draining the 
Dankimi jhils. The works were commenced in January 1873^ 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of:—(1) drainage channels, 16^ miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground hi tho middle of the jliila 
and leading to the Daidyabati Khal on tho north and the Bally 
KhM on the south; these two khdU have also*been partially 
straightened, widened and deepened; (2) two self-acting sluices, 
one in each khdl^ with throe openings and double gates; and (3) an 
irou-girdered two-spanned bridge over the Serampore-Chanditala 
crossing. The total cost amounted to lls. 3,97,395, which, with 
maintenance charges capitalized, have been recovered from tho 
persons interested. The works proved a great success from tho 
first, all the available waste land being brought under cultivation 
within two years, while tho annual report of the Sanitary Com- 
mi^oner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country, which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mortality, had become 
healthy owing to their completion. At present tho annual 
charges for repairs do not usually exceed Rs. 2,000; but in 1903- 
04 they went up to Rs. 7,170, while in 1900-07 they fell to 
Rs. 258. 

Colonel Haig, who was deputed to make an engineering 
survey of tho district, proposed in 1873 to extend the D&nkuni 
scheme to other tracts in the south and subpaitted three 
drainage schemes, known as the Howrah, R&ji&pur and AmU 
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Hohemes. The Howrah and Amta schemes concern the Howrah 
district only, while the Bajapur drainage works drain the southern 
extremity of Kristana^ar thana in the Serampore subdivision, but 
lie for the most part in the Howrah district. These works were 
constructed dnder the revised Drainage Act VI of 1880, under the 
provisions of which a small drainage channel west of Bampur was 
also constructed in 1907-08 at a cost of Ks. 3,947. 

The Sanitary Drainage Act VIII of 1895 is in force in the 
district, hut has not yet been utilized. It has been proposed 
recently to canalize part of the Kunti river under this Act, but no 
final action has yet been taken in*the matter. 

In a riparian district such as Hooghly, embankments are of Embank- 
exceptional importance. Q’he river Hooghly is not embauked on 
the west side, as its bank is sufficiently high and the towns are 
fairly well protected, but along tlie other rivers there are a number 
of public embankments, generally under the charge of the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintained 164 miles, 3,365 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and 6 miles of D 
class embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost oS repairing the former amounted to Bs. 34,328, and 
the repairs of the latter cost Bs. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dw'arakeswar and its branch the 
Sankara, there is a continuous line (No. 6;, 5 miles 250 feet long ; 
and on the right bank of the Dwarakeswar and its other branch 
the Jhumi, there is another continuous line (No. 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is a circuit embankmeut 
(No. 20), 13 miles 5,108 feet long, beginning at the inner point of 
bifurcation of the Sankara and J humi, going round on the inner 
circuit and terminating again in that point. The aggregate 
length of the three Dwarakeswar embankments is thus 30 miles 
3,278 feet. 

The river D&modar has a continuous line of high embankments 
on the left bank, 106 miles 1,114 feet long (No. 32), of which 41 
miles 3,494 feet are in tlie Hooghly district. It has also on the 
right bank six detached embankments with a total length of 47 
miles 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 4,250 feet are in the Hooghly 
district (Nos. 36 and 37). The left embankment of the DSmodar 
being continuous for more than one hundred rail^, has been pro¬ 
vided with many sluices to allow for irrigation and the outflow of 
inland drainage. Among these sluices may be mentioned that at 
Kamarul, constructed in 1883-84 at a cost of Bs 5,451; a channel 
inside the sluice w'as excavated in 1889-90 at a cost of Bs. 4,659. 

Tlie Kan& Nadi, the K&n& Damodar, the Saraswati and the 
Bupn&rftyan (Idft bank), have zamind&ri embankments at various 
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places. To prevent parts of Anita and Kristanagar thSuas being 
tioodod at times of heavy rainfall, the zamindari bdnUhs on the 
left bank of the Madaria Khal are being remodelled for six luiloa 
from Dilakhas to Penro (in the llowrah district), at a cost of 
Ils. 30,000 The zamindari bdmlhs are, as a rule, in a state 
of disrepair. 

The necessity for embankments in this district has long been 
recognized, and they date back to a period anterior to British 
rule. It wiv^, in fact, considered to be a duty of the zaiuindars 
“to secure their lands from inundation by repairing the embank¬ 
ments.” The cost of repairing iho handhs was known as pulhamti 
and was realized by the zamindara from the tenants concerned. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
embankments were in existence in Hooglily, the most important 
being within the Burdwfin Kaj estate, -which owned those along 
the Damodar, those on the Dwarakeswar and the Silai, and 
those on the Ajai river. In il78 B.S. (1771-72 A.lJ.), the year 
after the great famine, the total ^iulb tndi charges of the Haj were 
assessed at Its.'jO,0U0. The Eaja, having fallen into arrears in 
the payment of land revenue, the Government took charge of 
the estate for several years, and entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Fraser for the repair of the embankments, Tlie contract 
expired in 1783, and the Government then decided to make a 
settlement with the Baja, “as being”more agreeable to iho 
zamindari constitution,” and assessed the pnlbamli rhargos at 
Ils. GUjOOO. This ttseossment was confirmed at the decennial and 
perinauont settlements and was deducted from the Baja’s total 
land revenue. The Baja occasionally entered into contracts 
witli Europeans for the execution of the necessary reiniirs, e.y ^ 
with Mr. Murriot in 18(K.). The appointment of the latter was 
at first questioned by the Board, which subsequently allowed 
advances to be made to him. 

The upkeep of the embankments under this system appears to 
have been inefficient, and the admonitions of the Board of 
Bevenue were not infrequently convoyed to the Baja through the 
Collector. At length, their neglected state necessitated the forma¬ 
tion of a special committee to take core of them: in December 
1803 and March 1804, wo find the Baja complaining of its 
requisitions. As a further measure for their improvement, 
Bcgulation VI was passed in 180G. When the Baja’s estates 
of Mandalghat (llowrali) and CliitwA (Ghat^l, Midnaporo) wore 
sold, his assessment was reduced to sicca Bs. 03,742, At length, 
wearied with annual demands for repairs (the cost of which now 
and then exceeded the amount assessed), the BkjS engaged in 
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1826 to pay that sum as revenue on condition that Groverament 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no reliable record distinguishing 
Government from the Siamindari bdmihs ; and in May 1830, the 
Superintendent of Embankments remarked that, owing to the 
gradual disrepair and decay of the latter, every successive flood 
did more and more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments :—(I) Quntjurid^ river embank¬ 
ments; (2) 5orboundary embankments; i}j)Gram - 
bheri, village boundary embankments ; (4) Fari^ second embank¬ 
ments; (0) Hasnidb^ creek embankments ; (G) Khdl^ cross embank¬ 
ments in creeks and uiillaii8\ (7) Jal-nihani, drainage embank¬ 
ments; (8) Masonry sluices; (9) Boh or wooden sluices. In 
1«3(), the embankment question was taken up in earnest by the 
Government. The Superintendent was ordered to examine the 
records of the Oollector’s office and ascertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the zamindars 
and a committee was ordered to meet at Hijili and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1837-38 to consider all points conoected 
with the (existing system. A marked improvement was observ- 
aVflo by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the cuts formerly made by the ryots. 
In 1846 another committee was appointed to report on the whole 
subject of the embaidcments of the Bengal rivers; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bdndhs should be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the Damodar continued to play 
havoc with its banks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in numerous places nearly every year, e g.^ 25 breaches took place 
in 1847, 34 in 1849, 56 in 1850, 45 in 1852 and 28 in 1854. 
Barge sums had to be spent in filling up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening the embankments, and the question 
of maintaining them w’aa thus forced ou the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. After a prolonged enquiry, it w'as decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
ombankiuonts for 20 miles, retaining only such embankments as 
were Fituated at angles and curves of the river where the current 
boro directly upon the land. These orders were carried out before 
the flood season of 1859, After further enquiries which Listed 
several years, the Lieutenant-Governor in May 1863 expressed 
his opinion that the removal of the right embankment had been 
a judicious measure, that whatever partial damage might have 
been sustained by the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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oonipared with, the injury and devastation formerly produced by 
the sudden and violent irruption of the river bursting its embank¬ 
ments, and that the general fertility of the area subject to inun¬ 
dation had been greatly increased. Since then, the Damodar, 
being unrestrained by embankments along its western bank, has 
made a large broach at Begua in Burdwan, and has poured 
through it over the eastern half of thanas Arambagh and Khana- 
kul, causing immense damage to the winter crops. Government 
has lately decided to close this breach by a weir* 
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CHAPTER. X. 

RENTS. WAGES AND PRICES. 

Cash roiita aro paid for praciicallj all tho land under cultivation Rests. 
in Hooghly, but rents in kind aro paid for leases of gardens and 
fishery rights, and also occasionally for lands newly brought 
under cultivation and for char lands. The system called hhag or 
sanjd, by which tenants pay a portion of the produce of their 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tenants -vsishing to sub¬ 
let their lands frequently demanc^ produce rents, but the under¬ 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. The general level 
of cash rents is high owing to the keen competition for land 
and the vijluo of tho land itself, tho cultivators getting good 
prices for their produce and thus being able to hold out for a high 
rent for tlieir unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
tho Permanent Settlemei^t of 1793. Tho following figures, which 
are abstracted from Collectors’ reports, though not applicable 
to tho whole district, may, however, be quoted for tho purposes 
of comparison. 
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I 

II 
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I 

II 
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Rs. A. 
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From the above table it will be apparent that there was no 
appreciable rise in rents for nearly half a century after the 
Permanent Settlement. The country was subject to floods ; the 
means of communication bad not been improved, and there 
was no great demand for more land on the part'of cultivators. 
After 1837 came a period of prosperity. Hoads and railways were 
opened ; the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of embankments; a keen demand for land grow up ; and, with 
the increase in the price of food-grains, tlie rates of rout began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th century the routs of rice 
lands had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
special crops had increased four to six times. A sudden check to 
agricultural progress wa.s, however, caused by the virulent epide¬ 
mics of Burdwan fever. Hundreds of villages wore decimated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators. Local labour became 
scarce ; and in the affected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A better knowledge of the rent laws among 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combined result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
people have now recovered from the effects of the Burdwan fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-grains 
and of jute, and greater facilities for disposing of agricultural 
produce, have led to an increase of rout rates. The increase has 
been most noticeable in the case of jute lands owing to the grow¬ 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, such as potatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco. There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rice lands, and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decreased. 

In the tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from Bally to 
Tribeni, urban conditions prevail; and behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles in width. In these portions of the district the 
rates of wages differ from those common in tlie more rural thanns, 
the wages of men-servants being Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and of cooks Rs. fi to Rs. 7, besides 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to tw’o pice 
for shaving and two to four pice for hair-cutting; wliilo a 
washerman’s charge is Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8 per hundred articles. 
The monthly wages of a syce or cooly averoge Rs. 7, of a 
common mason or carpenter Rs. 15, and of a common blacksmith 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 

In the mofussil wages are naturally a little lower. Among 
agricultural labourers, krinh&ns, or jKjrmanent servants, got 
Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 monthly, besides food and clothing; wliilo 
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majur& or labourers employed temporarily during the weeding and 
reaping seasons get 4 to 5 annas a day, besides a light meal 
at midday. The wages of carpenters or blacksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent, less than in t'iie towns. Thatchers get 5 to 6 annas per 
diem in addition to their midday meal; barbers charge a pice per 
head ; washermen are few in number, the women generally wash¬ 
ing the clothes of the family. Aboriginal field-labourers get less 
than local labourers, being paid a naif to three-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, e.g.^ grain or 
vegetables, is disappearing and now survives only in out-of-the- 
way villages and in the Arambagh subdivision. In rural tracts, 
however, watchmen are often paid in bundles of paddy for 
watching the crops. 

The figures in the following table, which shows the daily 
wages entered in the accounts of an estate at Tfirakeswar, are of 
interest os showing the rise which took place between 1845 and 
1872. . 


YtAfl. 

Thatchers. 

Carpenters 
and black- 
smiths. 

Krishans or 
field-labourers 
(exclusive of 
food and 
clothing). 

Reapers and 
other day- 
labourers 


As. P. 

As. F. 

As. F. 

As, F. 

1845 

2 0 

3 0 

0 6 

1 8 

1854 

2 6 

3 6 

0 7i 

1 6 

1869 ... • .. 

3 0 

4 0 


1 lOi 

180*4 

3 3 

4 6 


2 0 

18G9 

t 3 

5 3 


2 0 

1872 

G 6 

6 C 


2 G 


The slack season for labour extends from April to the middle Supply 
of June, when, the rabi crops being off the fields, very little labour 
is requireil except for ploughing or looking after sugarcane and 
loro paddy. In the towns too there is leas demand for labour in 
mills, factories and other industrial concerns. During the rains 
sowing and weeding require a large labour force, but the real 
working season begins, towards their close, with the cutting and 
threshing of jute and the reaping of dus paddy. Work of all 
kinds is in full swing in the winter months (October-March). In 
the towns there is a constant demand for labour at this time, not 
only in the mills and factories, but also for brick-making, while 
in the rural tracts the reaping of the winter rice and rabi crops, 
as well as .work in gardens and orchards, provides employment 
for the surplus'labour available. 
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Generally speaking, the indigenous day-labourera work in the 
fields, while the operatives in mills are mostly Oriyas or men from 
up-country. There is very little emigration, but immigrants are 
numerous, forming, indeed, a larger proportion of the popula¬ 
tion than in any regulation district of Bengal outside Howrah 
and the 24-Parganas. Maid-servants oome from Binkura, cooks 
from Bankura, Midnapore and Orissa, servants from B&nkurft, 
Orissa and up-country, coolies from up-country and Orissa, agri¬ 
cultural and earth-work labourera from up-country, Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas. There is a general complaint of the 
insufRciency of the supply of labour. During the muter months, 
the lalx)ur question often becomes acute, and instances have been 
known of crops rotting on the fields and looms stopping for 
want of workers. The difficulties caused by the deficiency of 
labour are further aggravated by epidemics of malarial fever Hint 
break out from November to February, reducing the number of 
workers and diminishing the working capacity of those who 
surrive. This scarcity of labour is no new feature in the 
economic history of the district. Even in the early part of the 
19th century labour could not be had for work on roads and 
embankments, except at exorbitant rates. The superinteudents of 
those works were loud in their complaints on this score, and were 
somewhat indignant with the district authorities for not forcing 
people to work for them at their own ratos. 

The main crop is dman or winter paddy, which is reaped and 
threshed from December to the middle of February; consequently, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
rapidly according to the outturn of the harvest, the state of the 
market, etc., until the maximum is reached in the rainy months 
of July and August. With the harvesting of du» paddy, the price 
of rice falls, to rise again before the reaping of the dman crop, 
the rise being brisk if the dman harvest is expected to bo bad, and 
slow if a good crop is expected. From November prices decline 
until the minimum is reached in February. Pulses, the chief 
rabi crops, are harvested between January and March, and 
are consequently cheapest in February and March. Of these, 
khesdri (Lathyrus sativus) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest classes- The pulse commonly consumed in this 
district, and, in fact, throughout the whole of the Burdw&n 
Division, is kaldi (Phaseolus Boxbuighii), which being harvested 
in January, is cheapest in February. Wheat is grown on a small 
scale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, depends on 
the rates prevailing elsewhere; as a rule, it sells at a gheap rate in 
March and April. 
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The vegetables commonly consumed are potatoes, brinjals, MigcelU 
plantains (unripe), and pnlah. Potatoes are gathered in February- 
March, and prices rule lowest in March. Brinjals are cheap 
throughout the winter Months, and kduch kaiai (unripe plantains) 
in the rainy season; patah (Trichosanthus dioica) appear in the 
marhet in March, becoming cheaper and cheaper till June. 

Amung fruits, mangoes are most popular owing to their quantity 
and wide distribution, and are oaten b/ all classes, both rich and 
poor. The season extends from the middle of April to the middle 
of June, the cheapest month being May. Of other articles, 
molasses and mustard oil are cheapest from February to A]»ril, 
though the price of the former is materially affected by imports 
from Java. The price cf salt is generally unifonn throughout 
the year ; and so is that of gh\ or clarified butter, but its price is 
often enhanced during marriage seasons, specially in the summer. 

The table below will give a suflScient indication of the rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (tjje prices being shown in seers 
per rupee) during the period for whidi figures are available. 


Average of years. 

Rice 

(Couinjoii). 

Wheat. 

Gram, 

Salt. 



Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

Srs. 

1793.1813 (21 years) 

• • • 

40-00 

50-50 

50-50 

• • • 

1861.1865 (5 years) 

• • • 

2100 

21-4 . 

22-7i 

10-60 

i86C.1870 (ditto) ... 


20-84 

21-86 

17*14 

9-32 

1871.1876 (ditto) ... 


16-94 

14-64 

18-74 

8-73 

1876-1880 (ditto) ... 


14-40 

13-89 

16-43 

9 00 

1881.1886 (ditto)-... 

• • • 

16-59 

16-57 

18-37 

12-43 

1S''6.1890 (ditto) ... 

• » • 

14-80 

13-96 

17-16 

10-76 

1891.1896 (ditto) ... 


11-86 

12-95 

1508 

10-59 

1896.1900 (ditto) ... 

• . . 

10*95 

10-97 

12-69 

9*97 

1901.1906 (ditto) ... 

• • • 

9-98 

1084 

12-64 

12-16 

1906.1907 ( 2 years) 


7-40 

8'50 

9-46 

1617 


These figures show that during the last half century, prices 
have been enhanced threefold. If further proof be needed 
of the change which has taken place, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
price of rice for the year rose to 12*86 seers per rupee, the 
Collector reported that if the price of ordinary rice were to 
rise as high as 13 seers per rupee soon after the winter harvest, 
it should bo considered as a warning of approaching famine; 
and in his opinion. Government relief operations would become 
necessary when the price of inferior rice rose beyond 12 
seers a rupee. During 1906 and 1907, however, the average 
price of common rice was less than 7^ seers per rupee, without 
any relief me'asures being deemed necessary. 
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There has been a similar rise in the price of other artioles 
such as ghi^ oil, fish, moat (goat», vegetables, and fruits, also cloths, 
kerosene oil, wood, bamboos, straw, brick and lime. There 
has been, however, a fall in the prices of salt, sugar and tea. 
The cheapening of salt is mainly duo to chaifges in the duty 
levied by Grovornment. In 1882 the rate of duty was reduced 
from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2, was raised again to Rs. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down to Rs 2 in 1903. Since then the tax was 
reduced to Re. 1-8 in 1905 and to Re. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail prices still further. The fall in the price of sugar is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produc¬ 
tion. 

The rural portion of the district has long boon famous for its 
feriility. Tow'ards the close of the 18th century the BurdwSn 
zauindari within w'hioh it was then included, was described by 
Mr. (Sarishtadar) J. Gran*^ as “the rich zamindari, ” “the 
enlarged, compact and fertile zamindari,” “ a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present 
century,” etc. These remarks were echoed by Mr. .W. Hamilton, 
according to whom it had “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its tliraensions, it may be reckoned the most produc¬ 
tive territory in India. ”* After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by Hoods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in Bengal. 
The cultivators, who are mainly Kaibai'ttas, iSadgops and Shoiklis, 
rauk among the best cultivators iu Bengal, being liard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. Utilizing every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, felling their produce with a 
shrewd knowledge of the current rates, they make the best of 
their resources. They further add to their income by working in 
the mills during the slack mouths, by catching fish, by raising 
fruit trees, vegetables and herbs on homestead lands, and so forth. 
Their women, too, assist by husking paddy and cleaning rice, by 
helping in fishing, etc. 

The reports of the local oftlcers confirm this impression of 
material w'dl-being. As far back as 1848 the Magistrate remark¬ 
ed that during a tour in the district ho had not met with a 
single pitch of uncultivated land, and added that the number 
of brick buildings in every village, the comfortable appearance 
of the dwellings, and the many articles of foreign manufacture 
which the inhabitants possessed, were sufficient evidence of their 


• Dticripiion of Uindoitan, 1820 . 
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being a prosperous and industrious race. Forty years later, 
(in 1888), after a special enquiry regarding the condition of the 
lower classes, the then Collector, Mr. Toynbee, remarked:— 
“The general result of the enquiries made is to show conclusively 
that in this district all classes of the peasantry eat twice a day 
and enjoy n fuU meal on each occasion. Here and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always get two meals 
a day, but as a rule even they, the poorest of the poor, do so. 
No single instance of emaciation or disease due to want of food 
came to light during any of the enquiries. As regards clothing, 
the wants of the poorer classes are very limited and are suffi¬ 
ciently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and warmer clothing would be acceptable, specially to 
their children, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the agricultural classes 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they are most of them in debt ^o their nuihdjan; but this 
impecuniosity and indebtedness are due not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence. They spend far more 
on social and religious ceremonies than they can afford, and think 
little of a life-long debt so long as they can secure the gratifica¬ 
tion of the moment. Labour is abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child does not get all materiitl wants 
fuUy satisfied, it is their o'^ti fault. 

“ Perhaps the poorest class in the district is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of 
Manchester goods. Mr. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Seram- 
pore, says of them that they “ eat tA^dce a day pretty regularly, 
but in some cases with considerable difficulty,” The chief effect 
on them seems to bo that they have to eat a coarser kind of 
rice than they used to oat and that they are more hopelessly 
indebted to their nwhajans than before, in fact, they are “little 
more than half as well off as they used to bo.” Many of them 
find work in the European jute mills in the Serampore subdivi¬ 
sion, and there earn high wages, but the majority are too fond 
of their homes to leave them and seek employment elsewhere; 
they struggle on and exist, and ore therewith content. The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Surgeon support the 
general result of the local mofussil enquiries, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the physical condition of the artisan group 
was the worst, while the general health of cultivators and 
labourers appeared about equal. 

“ The conditiou of tho poorer classes in this district, compared 
with that of tlfe some classes in England, may unhesitatingly 
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be described as superior in every respect. There is no such thing 
as want or starvation among them and not one individual who 
does not know when he rises in the morning how or where lie 
will procure food for the day. Their wants are few and easily 
satisfied; the climate in which they live and all‘their surround¬ 
ings are enervating and to our view demoralizing; ambition they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
but, judged from their o^Mi point of view and by their own 
standard, they are prosperous and contented, and I doubt not 
that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
would gladly change places with them. I have not considered 
it necessary to give any figures in support of a conclusion wliich 
is so potent to every observer, and which has year by year 
impressed itself more and more on my mind since I came to the 
district nearly five years ago.” 

During a special enquiry about the prevalence of liquor¬ 
drinking in the districts of Hooghly and Howrah in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same conclusion. The 
twenty years which have since elapsed have produced little change, 
the Board of Revenue remarking in their Administration Report 
for 1907-08, that “in the districts of Hooghly, lIoviTah and 
other portions of Burdwan, the high wages earned in mills and 
factories, as well as the fertility of the soil and greater facilities 
for communication, enable the people t® maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there has been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of the hitherto depressed class of weavers haa improved. 

It appears too that the indebtedness of the peasmtry is not 
so great as elsewhere. Statisti(s of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to cultivation, they 
find so many avenues of employment, and are mostly so thrifty, 
that the percentage of indebted ryots is believed to bo lower 
than in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah. Among the 
Kaibarttas and Sadgops loans and mortgages among fellow 
caste-men are common, but by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable time is allowed 
for the repayment of interest and capital. In other cases loans 
are taken from petty shopkeepers, but most tenants, thanks 
to the good prices they obtain for their produce and the trans¬ 
ferability of their rights in land, get good credit from 
them. Ijandlords, too, generally avoid litigation with their 
tenants on account of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, YUI of 1885, which are well known ‘to the principal 
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cultivators. Indeed, the landlords, who come from the middle 
classes and are more or less merely rent-receivers, borrow more 
and are comparatively more indebted than ihQ jeth-raiyats. 

There is, however, a reverse side to this bright picture. As 
Colonel Cra-wford has remarked: - “ If the district, as a whole, 
is rich and prosperous, it is a prosperity which is purchased with 
human lives. The inhabitants are essentially, like the conies, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile soil, which grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, is not the kind of country which breeds 
a race of strong men. . . Fever is almost universal. The 

fertile rice lands grow not rice alone, but breed malaria with 
equal success. . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 

the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of a more sturdy population from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course of time, 
gradually die out.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. 

In no district of Bengal except Howrah is the proportion of 
persons engaged in industrial occupations so largo or of agri¬ 
culturists so small. The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 53‘8 per cent, of the population are supported by agri¬ 
culture, 20‘3 per cent, by various industries, 3'8 per cent, by 
professions, and 2*5 per cen^. by trade. Of the agriculturists, 
rent-payers aggregated 503,061, or more than 97 per cent., and 
the number of rent-receivers represented less than 3 per cent. 
Besides those, there were 48,794 agricultural labourers, of whom 
24,504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
rent-payers and rent-receivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The following are the numbers of 
actual workers among those engaged ia the other principal occu¬ 
pations :—-General labourers (46,934), fisherraeu and fish-doiders 
(13,072), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workora (11,961), jute 
mill operatives (10,932), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312). 
The proportion of actual female workers is generally somewhat 
small, but it is over 50 per cent, in the case of servants, rice 
pounders and vegetable sellers, nearly 50 per cent, in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers and grain dealers, and more 
than 25 per cent, in the case of general labourers. The 
general prosperity of the community is indicated by the com¬ 
paratively small number of mendicants (4,998) and their de¬ 
pendants (2,072). 

Fishing ia an occupation followed by a considerable number 
of members of the lower castes, especially Bllgdis, Kaibarttas 
(Jaliy&) and Tiyars, for fish is always in demand. It ia eaten by 
all claases, except Vaishnavas, widows of the higher classes, and a 
few others ; and it is one of the few luxuries, if it can be called 
a luxury, that the cultivator allows himself and his family. Fish 
are plentiful in tlio winter months, when the local supply is 
supplemented by imports from the Hooghly estuary and the 
Pa^ft, from Bih&r and Bh&galpur. Hence, etbept on maniage 
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(lays, (called lagnnsah), ilio price remains fairly uniform at this 
season of the year. The price is liigher during the rains, when hUm 
are abundant, but most other fish are scarce on account of floods. 

Various kinds of fishing implements are used, of which the 
eliief are :—ki rivers and largo flowing streams, mdl jdl^ hurt jdl^ 
and drag nets ; in sluggisli streams, bamboo weirs and cast nets 
{khtydjal)\ in tanks and pontls, cast nets and bamboo traps 
Special implements are ilsed for c itching hilsd, dr/i, 
and mud-fish, such as /.of, rndyur and sol. Fishing with rod 
and lino is popular, the best liooks being generally impor¬ 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhaniakhali, but tlio 
Avorkmen appear to havc^ died off. 

Fresli fish is always preferred, but the lower chesses oat fish, 
mostly of lire smaller kinds, dried in the sun (««//*■<). lish 
rearing is practised on a sjunll scale. Tlie impregnated eggs 
tloating near the sliiilow edges of a river are collected and 
sold at tlie rate of Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 j^er l/dndi or large pot. Tliey 
are liatclied in shallow ponds, and tlie .small fry, Avhen sufhciently 
large, are caught, sorted and put in ditferent tanks, or sold 
to haAvkers, who cany them about for sale. Fggi^ and spawn 
are caught for tliis purpose in the Hooghly and Damodar, 
a task which gives the fishermen employment during the slack 


season. 

During the period of Mughal rule, Satgaou, and. after its Ivors- 
decline, Hooghly, were the chief ports of West Bengal and 
contained nuiweroas depots for the merchandise exjorted ly 
Europeans and other.s. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the mofu.ssil, but in course of time several industries grow up 
in iJie towns and their neighbourhood. Among the products of 
the mofussil may be mentioned oil, sugar and (//// (often called 
butter), which wore produced in large quantities. Coarse hemp 
and gunnies are also specially mentioned ns being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable quantities, and they therefore must 
liavo been produced in many neighbouring villages. Both in 
the mofu.siiil and in the towns cotton-weaving and tusser-weav- 
ing il.mrished, Mr. W. Clavell in his Accon.pt of Trade ot 
specially noticing that “about llugly there Uac many 
weavers who Aveave cotton cloth, and cotton and ox He tin 

of several sorts’’.^ Raw silk and Avrought silk AA-ere also ex¬ 
ported from Hooglily ; but it is not clear AA^hetner tney Avere 
tho products of the district. It seems, however, certain that 

• Daan/of W. Yule, Vol. 11, p. 230. Walter CliovU was Ch ef ut 

lluughly from lOJU to 1676 A. D 
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in tho 10th aud 17th oonturies it had several indigenous in¬ 
dustries of importunco, wliioh wore fostered and developed by 
tho trade of tho Eiiropoaiis. According to Thomas Bowroy, tho 
Portuguese resident in llooghly town, though mostly very poor, 
were also employed in various handicrafts, sucli as knitting 
stockings of silk aud cotton, baking brotid, preparing sweet¬ 
meats from fruit, vi/., mangoes, oranges, lemons, ginger, myro- 
balaus, etc., and making pickles from mangoes, lemons, etc.* 
They also made a kind of cheese—an industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Bandel cheese, 
are made and sent to (yalcutta. 

Dui-ing tho tii’st half of tlie 18th \^entury European trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourished, for tliough the 
English East India Company had removed tlioir lioad-qiiarters to 
Calcutta, their trade with this <listrict did not fall olf materially, 
while tho trade of the Erencli increased considerably. A check to 
this indu.stiial development was caused by tlio inroads of the Mar- 
atlias and tho wars wagetl from 1711 to l7o7, but with the 
establishment (»f British supremacy after the battle of 1*1 issey 
and the cession of Burd^au and llooghly in I7<io, .a new era 
began. 

During the early years of British rule (17f>n.l<S li>), tJie 
principal indi4>tries aud manuf..etiires of the ilistriet were <‘arned 
on either under direct European supervi,siou, or witli advances 
made by European capitalists. The JOast India (a>mpauy them¬ 
selves traded in cotton, silk and jute faVtrics, besides sugar and 
indigo, and had factories or commercial rc.sidents in tho imdus- 
sil for their mfuiufacture and purehs.se. Tiicy endeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “iutorlnpers’’, i.t?., rival 
non-ofKcial Europeans, coubl not settle in tlio mofiissil Avithout 
the special permission of tho (iovornor-tieneral. Tliese res¬ 
trictions wer(j gradually relaxed In J7!)‘> nou-otliciids were 
allowed to trade in all artblcs except pioce-g«)<>ds at.d military 
and naval stores ; in iXdd Parliament deprived tlie Conqiany 
of all their commercial privileges ; and V)y 18;;(; the eommereial 
residencies of tlie Government were abolished, thus oj)eniiig up 
the district to private enterprise. 

In the district, as now constitutcal, commercial residents of tho 
Company were stationed at GolSghor near Magra aud at llaripil 
in the Serfouporo sulxlivision, tho factory liaving been moved 
there from liajbalhat about 17th). Each of the residoncios 
had out-factories subordinate to it, tho lx)uud»ry between tho 

• The Countriee round the Bay oj Bengal, H>6y-79, j'p. f02-3. 
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two boing- llio road passing from NayAsarai through Golaghor 
to BurdwAn. The trade of Diwanganj on the Bwarakeswar 
appears to have been carried on by river with Ghatal in the 
risaidency of Itadhanngar, which in 179o was described as the 
poVt of ihe Ifitter place, and of Khirpai and Ohandrakona ^^both in 
the Ghatal subdivision of Miduopore).* Silk and cotton cloths 
appear to liave been tlie chief articles of inaniifacture, but at 
Golaghor a trade in hemp ond jute was carried on. Silk and 
cotton fabrics, to the annual value of ton lakhs, are stdd to have 
been manufactured under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually declined, and the post of resident was abolished 
about 18d0, w'liile tlie buildings and sites were sold off between 
18d0 and Tluf main cause of the collapse in the cotton 

industry was the competition of Manchester goods, which, it was 
reported, could be sold at less than half the price of the cloths 
made at tlie Company's factf)ry. 

During this period non-ofbchil Europeans were mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Indigo 
appears to have been introduced into the district t-s early as 1780,— 
according to one account, by Mr. Prinscp—and the industry 
must' have been well estaVilislicd by 1798, when some extensive 
indigo w’orks were offered for sale at llishra.f In 179o, 
Kegulatiou XXIII was passed to settle the relations between 
the ryots, the indigo-phiuters and the Government. Towards 
the end of that century the eultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and if number of factories Avero started in the mofusail. 
The disputes and disturbances caused by the planters 
encroaching on each other’s riglits led Goveriimeut in 1800 
to pass orders that no European should establish a new 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood of an existing one: this 
rule was not w’ithdraw'n till 1880. The natives, moreover, were 
hostile to the industry, and assaults and riots Avere not infre¬ 
quent. During 1822-12, indigo factories w'ere in existence at 
Chanditala, Bansberia, llosnabad, Talda, Durgapur, Kalkapur, 
Melia, PaigAchhi and Khanyan, the last being owned i^iu 1880) 
by a Bengali named Durpa Narayan Mukharji. 

The manufacture of rum according to European methods w'^as 
another industry of some importance. The earliest rum distillery 
of which there is record aa'iib built in 1810 at Bandel, in spite of 
the protests of the Prior, wlio expected that its establishment 

• Selections from the Calcutta Gazette, Vol. I, p. 41 j Toynbee’s Administra. 
iion of Hooghiu, pp 91. 92 ; AV. Hainilton’s Eindostan (1820), Yol. I. p. 37. 

t Calcutta Oatefte, 21*t February 1793, Selecuone, Vol. I, p. 660. 
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would lead to druiikonnoss and disorder. Tlio business 
prospered for some years, the rum being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also oxpoiiod to Europe and Australia; 
and the sales in 1820 amounted to (>1,028 gallons. Other 
distilleries sprung up at llallablipur, IViddamdangA, Dlianguri, 
Rishra, Konnagar, Bankipur and Chandornagoro, but owing 
to the fall in the price of rum exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct about 1840. 

The manufacture of chintz, wliicli is said to have been intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Prinsep, was another industry which attracted 
European enterpiise. In 1822 two factories existed, one at Rislira 
and the other at Champdani, but eventually tlie industry 
succumbed to the competition of the cheaper Maucliester goods. 
There was also a tobacco factory at Chinsura in 1^80, which had 
been started by a Dutch firm. Among smnller industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture of paper at Serampore, 1‘audua, 
Satgaon and Bali Diwanganj, ,and the brick kilns along tlio bank 
of the river Hooghly. The paper of I’amlua was of sucli repute 
that the Magistrates of »Sylliet and other districts fre«piently askc«l 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supplies of it. 

Durii;g the latter part of the ItHh century the two most 
noticeable features in the industrial history of tlio district wore 
the gradual decline Jof all tlie abovo-mentionod iti<lustries, except 
the manufacture of biicks, tiles anti anrhi, and the devolopmor.t 
of large industrial concerns, financed ami managed by 
Europeans on European lines. Among tlie oarlie.si t)f the latter 
were the Wellington Jute Mill at Hislira and the Serampore 
Paper Mill. The latter, the fir.st paper mill in India, produced the 
well-known bleaclied paper called Serampuri ; but it was not very 
successful, and its business was transferred to tlie paper mill at 
Bally in the Howrah district, which was started by a company 
in 1874. In 18G0 the India Jute Mill was opened at 8ernmi)ore ; 
in 187d the Champdani Jute Mill started work; by 1^<88 tlio 
Vicloiia and Hastings Mills had V^een added tf> the number of 
jute mills, and all five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
full work. Other factories established before the close of (he 
19th century w'ore a cotton mill at Serampore, bone mills at 
Uttarpara and Magra, and the Victoria Chemical Works at 
Konnagar. 

During the present century there has been a revival of 
indigenous industries, owing to the stimulus given by the 
Hwodeshi movement to the use of country-made goods Cotton- 
weaving by means of hand looms has advanced distinctly, and the 
local weavers are earning fair incomes. Other handicrafts, such 
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as tiisser-weaving, carpontrj and tho manufacture of bell-metnl 
and brasswaro, have also benefited, though to a smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a growing inclination on the part of the 
Indian community to invest capital in manufacturing concerns 
managed chidly, if not entirely, by Indians. The effect of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick kilns, mrki mills and oil mills. 

All the large factories now at work* in the district lie within Mills. 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west bank of the Ilooglily 
river. They consist of six jute mills, one cotton mill, one bone 
mill and tho clieraical w'orks at Konnagar. 

All tlvo jute mills are big concerns engaged in jute spinning Jute 
and in jute weaving. Their size and importance will be apparent 
from tho following table. There is also a jute mill at Gondalpara 
in Freucli Chaudernagore— 


' Number (IN Avern(t<* 

Year of ! llWis) oE— liaily nmn- Outturn 

Name. IMan ■ open- i ____ ’ her of In 

inp. i i ' opprafivcs, ;9(i7-03. 

I Looms. I Spindles.I 19ii8. 


eiiumpd&ni 

ChAmiidani and 

naiilyabiiTi, 

1S73 

4S2 

R,7t'i4 

3,200 

328.683 md.'t. 

OulliouHit* 

llliadrei-war 


432 

9,0S0 

2.800 

12,440 tons. 

Hbsi iuKs 

Kisbiu 

187.'> 

750 

lo,5S0 

.5,822 

009,249 mds. 

India ... 

SiTiiiupore 

IRC,!’. 

70(t 

S».y36 

3,207 

45.5,005 ,, 

Vii'turia 

Ti-liniprin'i 

1S8.7 

.037 

23,700 

7,387 

070,0(35 ,, 

10,425 tons. 

Wellington 

UisljrA 

1855 

277 

S,54i 

2,911 


Only one cdtto’.i mill is at present at work, viz., the Bengal Cottou 
Lakslinii Cotton Mill at Mahcsh, which took over a w'orkiug con- 
corn, the Likslimi Tulsi Cotton Mill. In 1008 this mill employed 
on the livertigo hands daily and had over 200 looms with 

20,000 spindles, tho outturn in 1007-08 being 31,017 maunds. 

Tho company was fonned in 1000, and has a paid-up capital ‘of 
11 it Inklis. Tho mill has had four sots of proprietors within 
ten years, and is the only mill in Bengal which weaves dhotis. 
Another cotton mill, tho Kallian, has been constructed at 
Atahesh and has recently started work. Both tho mills are 
financed and managed chiefly by Imlians. 

Two other factories are the Ganges Valley Bone Mill at Other 
Uttoi’para for criisliing bones, and the Victoria Chemical Works 
at Konnagar for manufacturing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfectants and other chemicals. In 1908 they 
employed daily 303 and 108 hands, respectively, and in 1907-08 
the outturn of tho former w'as 13,315 tons and of the latter 980 
tons. Tho JConnagar factory was formerly at Chitpiir and has 
been ostablidiecT on its present site for Id years. 
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Ule-Bricks are made along the west bank of tlio Ilooghly river 
from Bausberia to Bally, and also along ihe Bally Klial, wherever 
suitable soil is found; tiles are also made in some of the brick¬ 
fields at Kotrang and other places. Nubioroua brick kilns use 
a patent kilu invented by Air. Bull, and employ a »largo number 
of hands in the busy season,/.c., November to May. In 1007 
there were 11 brick-fields, each employing oO workmen or more, 
which were therefore clfts.s(^d as factories. There are also a largo 
number of mills for pounding bricks into .var/./; in 1007 tlioro 
were dl such mills with 50 or more workmen eacli. 
hulustries Cotton Aveaviug, after the cessation of the East India Com¬ 
pany's commercial operations, languished in consc(picnco of tlie 
competition of imported pie(‘o*goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the local 
looms out of the market; the trade in local yarns was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts tlie manufacture of all but tlio 
finest cloths ceased. The number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about dd per cent, in years, ami those 
wlio clung to their old liandicr.ift liad for the most part to 
supplement tlieir earnings from otlier sourci.-s, sucli as. agriculture, 
service, etc. In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to the use of an improved liaml-lofmi, known ns the 
Sorampore hand-loom, which was introduceil from (.dinmh'rnagore. 
Keceutly, however, in consequence of .the ■sicdi/t's/ii movement 
and tlie preference for country-made elofli which it irispircd, tlio 
fortunes of the weavers have improved and thiy' are now ulile to 
make a fair living. On this point tlie Magistrate rejiorted in 
19U7 :—It appears that wliilo fonnerly the weavers Imd to tuke 
advances from the middlemen and wore always more or less 
indebted to the latter, they are now very inudi better oif, and 


if anything, the middlemen are sometimes indebt e<l to them. I 
was told the other day by the President of the Dwarhfita Union 
that a young widow of the weaver caste, who wouM formerly liavo 
in all pos.sibility suffered groat privuliou, was now earning Us. U> 
or 17 a month and maintaining herself and Ixcr younger brother 
and sister in some comfort. In Dhaniakhali I was told tliat a 


weaver earns about Ils. 20 a month, and the Subdivisional Officer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there cams Ks 25 a month. 
On the other hand, a large dealer in Dhaniakhali was complaining 
that he was doing less business now than before, because now 
dealers from Chandomagore and elaewlicro are coming to tlio 
villages, whereas formerly lie and few others had a sort of 
monopoly.” Under those oircumstaiicoa, though the yarns are 
all mill-made, cotton-weaving continues to bo the most* important 
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of tho small industries of Ilooghly, and in 1906-07 the total 
value of tlie outturn in the Arambagh subdivision alone (where 
tho fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Its. 14,10,600. 

Cotton elotlis are woven in most large villages, but tho chief 
conlres are:—in the Sadar subdivision, iJhaniakhili Tantibazar 
at.d Khaiiyan; in Hk; Serampore subdivision, Serampore, Ilaripttl, 
Dwarhala, Kaikala, Ja} nagar, Kharsarai, Aiitpore and liajbal- 
hat; and in tho Arambagh subdivision Kalme, Khanakul, 

Kris] iti in a gar and Mayapur, besides French Chauderuagore. The 
weavers prepare d/iotin, mrin, chadam and ydmchhas, but fine 
cloths are made at >Seriinipore, llaripal, Dhaniakhali and Kalme, 
as well as in Frencli Chandernagore. The cloths made in the 
first and last towns are specially kno^vn as Farasdanga. 

The vit ility of the industry in this district, and especially in The 
•Serampore, is attributed to tlie use of an improved hand-loom, 
which is simply the old Englis\j fly-shuttle loom invented by loom, 
John Kay and introduced in Serampore from Chandernagore 
more tliau 5i» years ago. The chief ditferenco between this loom 
and tlie orlinnry country loom is that it contains a string and 
lever mechanism for pushing the sliuttle backwards and forwards 
across alternate sheddings of the warp threads along the shuttle 
run; whereas in the country loom the shuttle is passed by the 
hands of the weaver between tho threads of the warp. Tliis is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary hand-loom, in so far as 
it leads to a gloat deal of economy in labour. The improved 
loom works twice as fast as tho ordinary country looms, for 
wliereas, with the latter, a man can turn out 1|' yards per 
day, with the im[)roved loom lie can finish 2b to 6 j’ards per day. 

The Serampore Wvmvers have also adi^pted, in the formation of 
tho warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by ■which 100 threads 
can be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instead of 
using only one bobbin and passing the thread backwards and 
forw'urds until tlie number of threads required for tho ■width of 
cloth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
number <.tf reds of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
warp can be reeled oft’ at once. 

Tho fly. shut tie loom has now been adopted by many weavers 
in iho Ilooghly and Serampore subdivisiims, and eftorts to extend 
its use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 years, wiiich are described as follows by Mr. J. G. Cumming: 

“Mr. llaveil, the Brincipal of tho School of Art, Calcutta, took 
up the matter in 1901. From that time, by lectures, letters and 
advertisements* Mr. llavell did a great public service in his 
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efforts to extend tlio use of tlio Soramporo fly-sliuttle loom. 
Groverument circulated instriietious and Bketchos; Distrk't Boards 
w’ere importuned to send weavers for training at Sorampore; a 
factory for the manufacture of Sernmpdro looms was started at 
Chiusura, first under Ghosh, Chaudhri & Co., then iVnder Ghosh, 
Palit & Co., then under Mr. 1\ N. De. The progress from year to 
year was sumiuarized iu the District Board reports, and 
Mr. llavell at one time was persuaded that 10,000 now looms 
were working, and iu Fehruary lt)08 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of tlie eoiTOspoudenco in many of tlio District 
Board othces discloses that there was too much amateur work; 
and recent enquiries show that the new form of loom, iiotwitli- 
standiiig the impetus of the Huailvs/tl movement, has not heen 
sufficiently attractive to the working weaver. . .What lias happened 
iu Bengal is that iu parts of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah district, iu the 8adar and yerampore suhdivisions, hut not 
in the Aramhagh subdivision of the llooghly district, and in the 
Baniganj side of the Burdwan district, the Serainpore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was due 
more to inter-communication among the people themselves than 
to official efforts to popularize the IScrampore lly-shuttle loom.’' 

Since these remarks were recorded Government lias established 
(in 19U9) a central school of weaving at Scrampore in order to 
teacli improved methods of weaving. •* 

The trade in silk fabrics was at first monopolized by the East 
India Company, but on their withdrawing frn'm commereial 
operations, it pas.sed into the hands of private Kuropean firms, 
and in pariicular of Messrs, lioberl Watson & Co. it gradually 
declined owing to the fluctuating nature of the demand, the res- 
trietion in the mulbeny-growing area caused hy the Damodar 
floods, the degeneracy of the silk-wonns and their dying off from 
disea.se. By the end of the century silk-weaving was oonlined to 
Scrampore and to a few places round Bali Diwanganj in llie 
Arambagh subdivision ; wliile, even in the latter subdivision, a 
good many took up Iusser reeling and weaving instead of work¬ 
ing in I'ure silk. During the last few years tho industry lias 
revived to some extent as a result of the amideHln movement. 
Tho weaving of pure silk from the mulbeiTy cocoon is, liowcver, 
practically confined to Seramporc, wlicre silk cloths and handker¬ 
chiefs are Woven on a small scale. Silk thread is i)roduc(!(l 
locally, mulberry trees being gro\sD on the banks of tlie Damodar, 
Rnpn&rayan and Dwarakoswar. Tlio silk is spun iu some small 
filatures, but most of the cocoons arc exporied to I lie ^filatures at 
Ghat&l and elsewhere. 
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Tho weaving of tussor silk fabrics is an industry of some 
impoi-tanco in the Arambagh subdivision. The tusser cocoons arc 
brought from Chota Nagpur to Ihvlanganj and sold, according to 
size, in three classes, viz., ddba (largo), bdyui (medium) and jadul 
(small). The* traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
wlioso women spin tho threads. Thread is also brouglit from 
8iiltanpur in Ghatal, and from several villages in Arambagh, 

«.//., Manikhat, llaipur and Salepur. 

Tlie weaving of tho thread into cloth is carried on in the Tuss. r 
Goghat thana ai.d especially in the villages included in tlie 
Ihidanganj outpost, which adjoins the Bishnupur .subdivision of 
tlie Bankura district and tlie Glultal subdivision of Midnnpore, 
two important centres of the tusser silk industry. The chief places 
at which it is carried on are Bali Diwar.gaiij, Syambazar, Badan- 
gaiij, lvayap4t, Kalagachia and Badhaballabhpur. The fabiTcs 
produced are saris, dlwtts, Jors (suits consisting of a dhoti and 
chndar), and dres.s-pieces made to outler. They are .sold either to 
local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in tho local 
markets, or are sent to tho large hats held at llamjibanpur in the 
Ghatal subdivision and llamkrishnapur in Howrah town. Cloths 
of a superior (juality are culled rhausuti, i.e., of four threads, two 
in the warp and two in the woof, and those of an inferior quality 
derhsutl, ir. , having one and half threads. A coarse fabric, called 
mukdta or kethc, is prepSred at Badangauj from the threads of 
pierced cocoons. These cloths, wliich are strong and cheap, are 

largely used Oriyas and Marwaris, and are exported to 

Orissa and Calcutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tusser and cotton, known as naii/iNa, Mixed 
are made at Bali Diwanganj, Udayrajpurand other villages in the 
Arambagh subdivision, from which they are exported to the 
Bunjab and United Brovinoes. This industry dates back to the 
days of Mughal rule. According to colour and size, the fabrics 
are divided into diifereni classes, a.;/., sicayaji (red and white 
stripes on an orange ground), m-ft'A-Ziw (with black and orange 
stripes), stdai-khafa (black stripes on orange ground), phnldni (red 
flowers on yellow or white ground), or .wjf7sdi (red and 

white stripes on a yellow’ ground), and Kushi (in red and blue 
cheeks). The phuldrn vaiioty is used in tho Bunjab for head¬ 
dresses or waist-bands, and tho other aiiicles for making shirts, 
jackots or wraps for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies. The trade is in the hands of up-country merchants, 
who have local agents for the purchase of the cloth. Another 
fabric consisting of tussor and cotton, which is called (jtirbhuxutt 
(ootton-woiubod),* is sometimes made to order. 
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Rope- Rope is made on a fairly large scale from jute and hemp, 

works. rope works are generally situated in the large groves which 

fringe the East Indian Railway lino between Ch inderuagore and 
Bally, at places such as Khalsini, Nabagram, Chatra, Sanknrpur, 
Beleuliand Uttarpara, Gunny cloth is manufactured at Balughat. 
Rniss anil Tlio chief centi'os of the manufacture of brass and boll-metal 
i,tH-ini till -ware are :—in the Sadar subdivision, Boinchi, Morarhat and 
Ivharaarpara within the Bansberia Municipality and Gholsara in 
thaiia Bolba ; in the Sorampore subdivision, Jauai and Champa- 
danga ; and in the Arambagh subdivision, Bali and Kumarganj 
in thaua Gogliat. The dilforent kinds of brasswure are:—in 
Bansberia, saucers {rekdbi), bowLs (bognd), jugs {ijadu) and toys for 
children; in Gholsar&, water-pots (/o/as); in Jaiiai fisliing reels; 
in ChampManga betel-boxes {pdndam). Ordinary utensils are 
made in Bali and Kumarganj, and bell-mot I w'aro at Boiiiohi. 
Under this head reference may be made of the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass inaniifactu/'edat llooghly by Messrs. S. K. Dhur 
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A considerable amount of raw sugor is made in the villages 
from sugarcane. The juice, after being expressed, is boiled into 
a thick synip called gur^ wliioh is sold locally and is not ex[)orted. 
The fjur is put into baskets for being drainetl and retiued by a 
w’oed named gunj (Vallisneria spiralis,:. The portion remaining 
within the basket, when dried, becomes orystullized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and drieil, the 
bleached sugar is called dolo; if imperfectl}^ freed from molasses, 
khdr gur. The liquid whi()h is drained away is know'n as molasses 
{jhold gur or math gur). The molasses are utilized for the distilla¬ 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The dolu and khdr 
(jur are exported for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro¬ 
ducing sweetmeats the local confectioners make a little refined 
sugar by boiling the coarse sugar and removing the impurities 
with the aid of some milk. Date juice is made iuto gu<’ and 
refined iuto sugar, and the same is done with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar {michhri) produced from it being highly esteemed 
for its medicinal value. 

A few Musalmans make a little country paper at Niyala and 
Mabanad near Bandua, at Kolsha in thaua Bolba, and at Bali 
Diwanganj in thana GoghM. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quality of mill-ma<lo paper, 
but the local paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Rs. lO por 
100 sheets, among Calcutta traders for use as account books. 

Chairs, desks and wooden boxes are made in considerable 
numbers by carpenters in French Chandernagore, and in KooU and 
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Chinsura. Articles of ebony, chiefly hookah stems {ftalcfids), are 
manufactured at Kamarpokhur, ^ripur, Badanganj and Knyapat 
in the Goghat thana. 

C/iikan or “cliicken” work (from the I’emian cfiikin^ t.t:., Clakati 
art embroidel^) is produced in some vilhtges in lhanas I)hania- 
khali (outpost Dadpur; and C’handitala, chiefly by Musalman 
ladies. Tliis is embroidery work, the pattern being first sketched 
out in paper and tlien worked in on the cloth l ire work is 
poimhir with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Calcutta dealers, Some of the local j)eople also go 
to Americi, South Africa and Australia to trade in diikun goods. 

Good baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur and Magia, and Misfeliu- 
servieeable mats and wickerwork articles at Serampore, Bandipur, 

Akri, Borai and in several villages of the Arambagh subdivision. 
Common pottery is nude in every important village of the 
district; the best known articles arc those made at Baidyabati, 
Bhadreswar, Sugandhya and Chand(irnagore. Colour-printing on 
cloth is carried on at Serampore, the.handkerchiefs prejiared by 
the printers being exported to Ilangoon, ^ladras and Mauritius, 

Dyeing is also a prosperous industry at the same place. It is 
reported that the dyers use European aniline dyes. 

Tin* earliest trade centre in this district, so far as can be traced, Thadk. 
was Tribeni. which even during the period of Hindu rule was a 
flourisliitig place of pil^’image. Under the early Musalman 
rulei's it was the head-<piarters of the t^outh west province of 
Bengal, until tlie seat of Government was removed 4 miles inland 
to Siltgaon, on the 8traswati. This transfer must have taken 
place before 72t) 11. pBEhS A.D.) for a coin of Muliammad Bin 
Tughlak minted at Satgaon in that year has been found. In 
course of time 8atgaou became an important entrepot from wliieh 
goods, botli local and imported, were (.listributed over the country, 
partly hy pack-hulloeks but chiefly by boats. It is not clear 
whether the town had any sea-bon e trade, but probably it had, 
for Tamralipli had ceased to bo a port, and the Hooghlj’’ was 
deep enough for the coasting vessels of those days. After the 
middle of the loth century the Bertugiiese began to trade with 
Bengal ami were attracted by Satgaon, or as they celled it Porto 
Pifpieuo, i.c., the little port of the Ganges. This is clear from 
the remarks of the Portuguese historian Do Ban-os {circa loOO 
A.D.), who speaking of the Ganges wrote:—“Its first mouth, 
which is on the west, is Oidled Satigan, from a city of tlrat name 
situated on its si roams, wlrere our people carry ou their mercantile 
transactions.” During the coi tiiry the trade of 8atgaon was at its 
zenith. The Be’ngali poem Ohandi of Kavi-kankan {circa 1600) 
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bears testimony to its prosperity, and Coaare dei Foderioi, who 
visited the place about I 08 O, romoi'ked : — *• In the port of 
Satagan evoiy 3 'eeio I do Ihirlio or thii*tio-five sliips great and 
sm.dl, with rice, cloth of bombast of diverse sortes, Inocu, groat 
abundance of sugar, mirabolans dried and preserve*!,® long popper, 
oyle of zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise. The 
citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair citie for a citie of tlie 
Moores, abounding witli all things.” 

Outside Satgaon trade wiis mostly carried on in hatu lield once 
or twice a week, along the river bank. Foderioi described tlie 
system thus:—I was in this kingdom four monoths, wlioroas 
many marohants di<l buy or fraiglit boates for tlicit benoritos, ami 
with these barkes, they goo up and downe tlio river of Ganges to 
faires, buying their Commoditio with a great ndvant;*go, liecause 
that every day in the weeke they h vve a faire, now in one place 
and now in another : ami I also liired a barke and wont up and 
downe the river and did my husinesse.”* 

Before the iMughal compiest of Bengal in lo7o A.l)., the 
Boifuguese had lieeii allowed to settle at llooghly, 4 miles south 
of SMgaoii. where they ercifed extensive godowns ; and as the 
sliipping was mostl}" in tlieir hands, they succeeded iu tiMiisferring 
the sea-borne trade to tliis town, lloogldy, wrote liulpli Filcli 
(1088), “ is the place where the l^ortugals keep in tlie countrey of 
Bengala . . . andstandoth a le tgue from Satagan ; they call it i’orto 
Piquono.” The Ain~i~Akhnri (completed in 10fM)-7 A.D.) notices 
that the duties from bnn'hir-han (port dues; and ,n<iudari 

(market dues) in Surkdr 8 atgaon amounted to 1 , 200.000 ilamn or 
Rs. 3 t>,***^*^ ^'“1 states that llooghly had become the chief poi*t, 
though Europeans still cirricd on an import and export trade with 
Satgaon. 

During the first thiiiy years of the 17th century >Sritgaoii 
declined; and oven the inland trade was mostly diverte«l to 
llooghly. Occasional notices of Biiigaon and its commerce ai>pcar, 
how'ever, in the letters received by the English East India Com¬ 
pany from its servants in the East, /■ r/., Mr. Hamuel Bradshaw 
wrote in 1010 : Nutmegs, Cloves and Maces sell exceeding w'cll 

in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipoly, Satngan, Arracan and divers 
other jilaces, so that no great quantity ho thither carried.” 
Satgaon was also referred to several times by the English Agonls 
in Patna in connection with its quilts. One letter says:— 
“ I shall provide some quiltes of Sutgongo, wrought wit h yellowo 
alike, at reasonable rates ; ” and another letter refers to spet imoiis 
of “ Sut gongo ” quilts bought at such reasonable rates. The 

- ■ I I ■ ... . ■ ' ■ ■■■ ' — — ■ .. " I ... 
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rori-uguoBO trade with Satgaon is also niontionod in a letter 
from I’atna dated fith August 1620 “ There are latlye come up 

divers frights of Portingalls from Sutgonge, whoso mercliants 
buye up all they can laye hand of.” In these references Satgaon 
probably includes Hooghly. 

The ti’ado of Satgaon was by this time of little value, and the 
place derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom¬ 
house \)cing si ill located there. Ilooghly is now repeatedly ineu- 
iioned as the principal port of Ihe Portuguese, under various names, 
e.g.^ Golin, (iolin, (iollye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to ihe Fnglish Company dated 'jilth November 1620, it is 
said The Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in 
Puttann, cemiugc up with ilieir frights from tlie bottom of 
Bengolla, wliero tlioy liave two poi-ites, the one called Gollye, and 
the other Picppullye, and therein are licenced by the Kinge to 
inhabitt. Gollye is iheire cheefest porte, where theye are in 
greote multitudes, and have yearlye sliippirge both froniMallacka 
and Cochine.’’ In fact, the export trade of the locality appears 
to liavo been almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
tliis is implicitly admitted in several letters from tlie English 
Agents at Surat. 

In ll>d2 Ilooghly was besieged and capture*! by tlie army of 
the Bengal Nawab, and though the Portuguese were soon ofter 
aliowc^i to return, tlieir.power wn- irretrievably lost. Ilooghly 
now became the seat of tlie local/att/'/rtr and the Imperial custom¬ 
house was locat^'d then*. Tlio Dutch, tlie English and, Inter on, 
the French, alsn scttlc<l in tlie place, so that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese power trade tbairisluMl. W. Clavell, the English 
Cliief, ill his account of the trade of Ilooghly (ll!7(b, noticed tliat 
the Dutch exported rice, oil. butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw' 
silk, silk fabrics, saltpetre, opium, turmeric, “neelacs ” (indigo- 
dyed cloths), ginghams, sugar, long pepper, becs-w'ax, etc. 
llesldcs cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavei's in 
the neighbourhood, silk, sugar, rice, wdieat. oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gut nics wore brought in from the adjoining country. 
Saltpetre Avas also brought from Bihar and apparently refined at 
Ilooghly. The artieles required by the Company were obtained 
either by contract wdtli the local merchants or by sending out 
“ banians ” (brokers) with pas.ses authorizing them to convey their 
purchases free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to niorohantsin 
ilooghly Avero also issued to sav’c the latter from having to pay 
transit duos. 

In the lii-st half of the 18th century the trade of tlie district 
continued to* expand. The Dutch at Chinsura, the French at 
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Cliaiidornagoro, tlio Danes a little below it at Diiioniardanga, the 
Ostend Company at Dankibazar opposite to it, had eonsiderablo 
sottleinouts, ar.d though the EngUsli Company had removed tlieir 
head-quartern to Calcutta, they had agents iu llooglily, whore a 
great part of tlieir purcliases were made The Im*|)erial cuatoni- 
houso, moreover, was at llooghly, so that both sea-borne and the 
internal trade had to puss llirougli it, to p.iy customs duty i)r to 
get free passes. 'I he amount thus levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 1728 Sair BakshbantUir^ i.c., expoii and import 
duo^ on foreign merchandise, yielded Rs. 2,21 .!)7o at tlie rate 
of 24 per cent, on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 fjanjes or subortlinate stations, realized Rs. 2,42,011 sicca 
rupees. 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited llooghly early iu the 18th 
century, has left an interestiTig descrii tion of its trade (1728). 
“Theiowmof llooghly drives a great trade, because all foreign 
goods are brought thither fov Impoi-t, and all goods of tlie I’ro- 
duct of Bengal are brouglit tliitlier for expoiiution And tlio 
Moghurs Furza or Cust<.)m House is at tliis place. It alVords rich 
cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly, besides wind . is carried to 
neighbouring Coiiutries iu siiinll vessels, and there are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Batna, above oO yards long and five broad, 
and two and half a deep, and can carry above 209 tons . . To 

mention all tlie particular species of g«ods tint this rich country 
l>roduces is far beyond my skill ; but in our East India Company’s 
sales, all the soi-ts that are sent hence to Europe‘may be found; 
but opium, long pei)pcr and ginger are commodifies that 
the trading shipping iu India <leals in, besides ttibacco and 
many sorts of piece-goo<ls, that are not merchantable in 
Europe.” 

Trade suffered greatly during the warn waged between 1740 
and 17()0, but revived with the ces.sion of the di.strict to the 
English in 17bO. The trade of other Euro]>ean notions fell off, 
except during the long wars iu Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of thft 19th century, when the British 
were only too glul to ship their goods in neutral ves.sels. On the 
whole, however, the volume of trade wjis diveried to Calcutta, 
the result being that the sair duties of llooghly fell from 
Rs. 2,39,o48 in J7o7 to Rs. G2,(>44 only in 1788. 

Throughout those years the East India (/’ompany hold 
a monopoly of the sea-V)orno trade with India. No British 
subject, either abroad or a.t homo, could engage in it, 
except mth the express permission of the Company, while 
non-officials were debarred from internal trade by not being 
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allowed to reside in the mofussil without the special permission 
of tlie Governor-General. The only general exception to the 
rule was made in the case of the commanders and ofiicers of the 
ships employed in the Company’s service, who were allowed a 
certain proportion of tonnage freight free. The Company’s 
liluropoau servants in Bengal also traded privately in the interior, 
either with the tacit permission of their superiors or clandestinely ; 
but this WHS an infringement of the monopoly of the Company, 
which had factories or commercial residences for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, e.g.^ at GolSghor (near Magra 
and Haripal in this district. 

In 179 : 3 , on the renewal of the Company’s charter, private 
individuals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
piece-goods and military or naval stores; and British residents 
in India were allowed to act for foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company’s ships. Inconse¬ 
quence of tliis measure, the value of ^le Company's exports from 
Beug'd fell from Its in 1792-9:3 to Its. :34,G-3,19U in 

189/3-OG ; wliile the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persons and by the Company’s com¬ 
manders and oHicers increased from Bs. 84,1*8,800 in 1790 to 
Its. 1,81,97,4''0 in I 80 I. The articles usually exported on behalf 
of tile (.’ompany were piece-goods, raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, occasionally, indigo. 

As tlie Company's admiidstrative work increased with the 
expansion «>f tlicit territory, they withdrew more and more from 
trade. I’liblit* opinion in Lngl aid also pronounced strongly against 
the Company’s dual positi<m as Governors and traders. By the Act 
of 1888, renewing their charter for 29 years, Parliament deprived 
it of all its commercial privileges, and by 188t) the commercial resi¬ 
dencies and am ang-i or factories were abolished, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalry on the part of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Chistoms Collector at Ilooglily was abolished, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of Land 
llevonuo; and in 1887 the customs duties were abolished. 
Pigures given by the Collectors of ilooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 and 1888 show a gradual increase in its value from 
Bs. :19,99,799 in 1819 to Bs. 99,41,499 in 1888, the exports 
always largely exceeding the imports and being on the avemgo 
five to six times as great. During the next sixty years (1849- 
1900) the trade of Ilooghly grew stoailily. In the fii-st twenty- 
five yenm its groivth was rapid oxving to the opening of the East 
Indian Bailway, the improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor de^reA, the establishment of steamer services along 
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ilio ildoglily. lu <iio next thirty-fivo years Iho iiicroaso 
was slow, for the people fiiiiforod terribly from lUirdwrin 
fever. 

At tlio preseut time the tnide of the district is almost I'litirely 
with (Jaleiittii and Howrah, the priiieipal entrep.its Ixdug oonuected 
with those pbiees by road or river. The chief exports are: -• 
rice aiul paddy from the Arambagh subdivision and fine rice 
from the otlier two siibilivisions; pulses, vegetables and fruits, 
sold at 81ieoraj'huli and Bhadresw.ir; cotton clotlis from tlie 
8erampore mills, and hand*loom cloths, specially tliose called 
Farasdacga ; jute, ropes and gunny-bags from the mills of the 
8eramporo subdivision ; bricks and tiles from the biiekfields along 
the 1 [(Highly; tusser cloths from Bali Diw&nganj ; brassware 
from Baiisberia; and fine sand quarried fr<mi the 8araswati near 
Magra. The principal imports are rice, wheat, yhi, salt, tobacco, 
spices, jute, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber and lime. Tlie 
crops of common rice and wheat raised in tlie 8adar and 8eram- 
pore subdivisions being insuflicient for local ccnsiimplion, tliose 
grains have to be imported from Calcutta, Bihar and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. 8alt is br ught from tlie (jn'as. at 8;dkhia, 
kero.sene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, 
from up-country or Calcutta, English pieci* goods, yarns and 
spices from Calcutta, coal from Burdwan and Manbhuin, and lime 
from Burdwan and Sylhet. No reliable statistics of imports 
and expoifs are available, but the general impres.sion is that the 
exports largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the di.strict 

hihJ All the liparian toAvns have bazoi's or daily markets for the 
.sale of goods, and s(» have many of the largest villages, ejj., 
Magraganj, Guptipara an<l Boicchi in the 8ndar subdivision, and 
Bhadreswar, Haripal and Tarakeswar in tlu> 8eramporc sub¬ 
division. i.e., periodical murkets held once or twice in tin; 

week, arc*, howevc*r, still common. Of these, the most ini])ortant 
are Mallik Ixasim’s hat at llooghly and those at Mahanad and 
Hajhat in Bolba thana; at I’andua, Dhaniakhali and Sheoraphuli 
in the Scrampore thana; at Singiir, (Jhanditula and 8iakhala 
in (dianditala thana; at llajbalhat in Kristanngar thana; at 
Krishnagar and Bandar in Khanakul thana; at Arambagh and 
at Bali iJiwiInganj in Goghfit thana. Bhadreswar and 8heoraphuli 
are the chief marts for fruits, vegetables and fish ; Mallik Kasim’s 
hat, Magraganj and DhvaDganj for rice and paddy ; I)haniakhali, 
8erampore, llajbalhat, and Brdi Uiw&nganj for cloths, and Bali 
for tusser fabrics. Considerable sales also take place at religious 
festivals (nieida), of which the largest and th-e riiost important 
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aro those held at Mahesh (Serampore) during the car festival, 
at Tarakeswar during the Sivaratri and Oharak festivals, and at 
Trihonl during the Uttarayana and Baruni festivals. Pandua 
also utirads a considerable numher of Musalman pilgrims in the 
months of Jnuuary and April, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

Hoads. Thr first map showing roads in tho tract of country of which 

Old r.ads. district forms part is that of Yalentyn, which was based on 
data collected by the Dutch Governor Yan den Brouoke 
{1658-64). Tw’o roads are entered on his map—one, a PMishahi 
or royal road, extending through BurJwan to Midnnpore, and the 
other, a smaller road, w'hioh starting from Burdwau, passed 
through Salimabad and Dhariskh^li to Hooghly. The former was 
an important military route, being used by troo|.8 in tlie rebellion 
of 1690, in the march of 8huja-ud-din to Murshidabad and in the 
wars of All Yardi Khan. With these two exceptions, the district, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy of the 
name, but only fair-w'eather tracks hardly pas.sablo in tho rains. 
Bridges were few and far betw'een, and those that existed owed 
their origin to the generosity and public spirit of some wealthy 
individual rather than to the Mughal Government. During the 
next twenty years these tracks were repoiredand widone<l, though 
roughly and irregularly. From Rennell’s Atla.s, plite YII 
(1779), it appears that the most important roads were those 
connecting Salkhia (Howrah) with various places in tl\e interior. 
One, running northw'ards along the west bank of tho Hooghly 
to Ambu4 near Kalna, passed through bally, Alinagar, Serara- 
pore, Ghiretti, Chandernagore, Chinsura, Hooghly, Bandel, 
Ban8bori&, Trebeni, Nayasarai, Dirga and Inchura. A second 
road passed north-west through Chanditala and Dhaniakhali, to 
Salimabad in the Burdwan district : while a third went west 
and then north-west through Kristonagar and hajbalhat to 
Diwfinganj. Between these main roads lay numerous cross-roads 
connecting the more important villages, more than a dozen such 
cross-roads being entered in plitos YII and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been metalled. 

In May 18«10 tho following were reported as the principal roads 
in tho district (1) Bali to* Kalna rid luehurA, (2) tho Grand 
Trank Road from Hooghly to the north of India r/4 Burdwan (3), 
the Old Benares road, (4) Ghiretti to Dwarh&tS, ^^5) Burdwau to 
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Midaapore vm Koorganj, (6) EUipur via Siugur to HoogUy, and 
(7) Ilooghly to Bhast&fa via Polba. The Magistrate reported that 
these roads were constructed hy Government many years before for 
commercial and military purposes. It is clear that, having made 
the roads, the Government of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in spite of numerous * complaints. In 1796, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Governor- 
General to their wretched state and to the encroachments of 
zamindai's and liultivators on the road-way. In 1815 a similar 
representation was made to Government by the Superintend¬ 
ent of Police, P. P.; and in February 1830, after an extensive 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that with the exception of the old Benares and Grand Trunk 
Roads, ho “ encountered nothing deserving the name of a road. 
Thoroughfares are eve ■ i frequently tyitirely obliterated, and I have 
made my way in succession to several villages over no better path 
than a ridge through intervening paddy fields.’* The military 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the justice of which was 
admitted by tlio Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
nothing witliout funds. 1 am sorry to say that, with the 
exception of tlio great lines of communication which are kept up 
by Government, and w’Mch, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched state, no provision whatever exists for making or repair¬ 
ing roa<ls or biiTlges in the interior of the district. There is not 
a single road in the district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, wiiile the number passable for hackeries in the rains are 
lamentably few.” 

Of the roads mentioned in the list of 1830, the Bali-Inchura 
road was the old Murshidabad road, and the Burdwan-Midnapore 
road w'as the old Padshahi road, both shown in Rennell’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares Road was a later addition, being constructed by 
Government as the most direct route to the Upper Provinces. 
The w'ork was under the charge of Captain Rankin, who had 
to face a number of difficulties, e.p,, we find him complaining 
in 178i of obstruction hy the Ramgarh zamindar and of damage 
done by ryote, and asking for an order on the “renter” of 
Burdwan for Rs. 10,000 and for p >rtcdnas on the zamindars of 
Pauohet, Bishnupur, Burdwan and Hooghly to supply him with 
coolies; this request was granted by the Board of Revenue.* He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that j^ear 
there is mention of his being very angry with the DarogS of 
Harip&l for not* getting him coolies. lieutenant (afterwards 

• Bengal Mauvecript Kccorde, Vol. I, Letters 115-16, 834, 8401, 878, 033. 
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Major) W. D. Playfair, who was in charge from 1816 to 1828, put 
down milo-stonos aud divided the road into 7 or 8 sections, ouch 
uuder a road sarkdr. The road was then 14 feet wide, hut tlie 
Military Board rocoiumended that it should ho widened to 20 foot. 

In 1828 the road was made over to the Magistrate, aud two yenre 
later llie then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Frederick llalUday, 
reported to Govenviuoiit the ex.tont to whvoU it had sulfered 
from floods, especially that jSart ef it west of the Damodar. By 
1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, aud it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, heeonie no hotter than a fair-weather track. 
Even thrvo years before this only 82 out of o8 bridges were 
standing, and their anflies were heiiig fast worn away. The dak 
hungalows were out of repair, and the furniture in them was 
Iteing stolen piece hy piece or going to decay. 

The road now known us the Gran<l Trunk Road is that run¬ 
ning from lIowTah to Burdwan I' d lloogldy ; hut in the forties 
and fifties of the last century jho name was applied to the road 
from Calcutta to Burdw'an via lloogldy tow'ii, which crossed the 
Bhagirathi at Palta Ghat. 8till earlier, only the portion which 
hranchcd n')rth-wcst from lloogldy to Burdwan mis called hy 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route run north-west to Benares, while anotlier road ran 
noilh to Kalna aud then to Nadia and Murshidahad along tho 
Ganges. • 

Tlie history of the present road begins in tho early years of 
the llHli century. In 1804, the river having enorhached upon the 
portion between Soraniporo and Chaiuh.'rnHgoro, Mr. R. Blechyudou 
was appointed to survey a now alignment with o0t> convicts under 
an European sergeant. In 182<> the part of tho road north-west 
(tf lloogldy was desenhed as “very indifferent, and in some places 
next to impassible, specially west of Paralua.” Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand scvcrul years later; and in 1820 the “new 
road ’ was first used by troops in preference to tho old Benares 
road. The Raja of Burdwan in tliat year gave Rs. 86,000 for tho 
construction of a bridge across flic Kuntia Nullah at Magra ; in 
the following year the road w'as metalled befiveon lloogldy and 
Magra; and by 1886 it had been extended beyond Burdwan. Tho 
work is said to have cost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of liOid William Bonfinck, who, it is said, was nicknamed 
William the Compieror because parts of the road wore metalled 
with kfwknr / 

The older road to Miirsliidahad rid Inchura aud Kain& was 
also much used by troops and travellers going to Nadi&, Murahi- 
dabad and Monghyr, It was apparently unbridged at first, bu' 
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in 1828 Pran KriBlina Ilaldar, zamindar of Jagdispur, gave 
Ha 18,000 for a puvca bridge over the Saraswuti at Tribeei. 

Pran KrialiDa IIaldu:r was rewarded for bis liberality by ihe 
Governor-Gleneral allowing liim to post 0 sepoys as sentries at the 
gatea of his* house. A suspension bridge Avas also constructed at 
Nayasarai from money mised by puldio subscriptions; but both 
bridges were swept away by u Hood in August 1881, and it Avas 
not till J880 tliat the Couit of iJirccfors permitted the surplus of 
the Perry Pund to be expended in reconstructing them. 

liegardiug tlie nuid from Jlooglily to lilianiakhaK, ^ 

Air. Toynbee Avrites:—“ A A'ery special interest attaclies to this 
road, as it avjis maiiily constructed l)y funds raised by public 
suKseription, and because in tlie supervision ot the expenditure of 
those funds by a committee of Indian gentlemen Ave liaA^e the 
germ of the Hoad Cess Committee and of tlie Jjoeal Self-Govern¬ 
ment scheme, which Avns brought to maturity some dU years 
afterwards.” Tlie amount raised‘AAms between Hs. 7,0<K) and 
Ha. 8,000, and Avork Avas begun iu 1888, the Alagistrate appoint¬ 
ing “ Pooran Pabu, zamlndilr of Alakhalporn*, Chaker Ham 
Siiigli of Dlinrampore. a: (1 Hoy Hndhagobinda 8iiigli of Uati- 
sliala, to su]>eriiileiid tliis great public Avork, to see lliat the 
money of the suhseribers is Avell laid out, and to settle all disputes 
Avhich mav arise regarding: laud. ’ 

Outside municipal areas the management of the public roads Modom 
rests Avith tlie^ District Hoard, AA'liieb proA’.ides tbe funds 
tlieir maiuteuance exoo[>t iu the case of tAVo rroA’incial roads 
Avhicli are maintained from tlie Provineial Pund under the 
supervision of the Kngineor of the District Board. These Pro¬ 
vincial roads are(l! (he new Grand Trunk Hoad from Uttarpara 
to Palta Ghat, 12 miles oi furlongs long, its uA'crage width is 
2d feet, of Avhieh 8 feet are metalled Avith stone, except ci.al.' 
Avithin urban areas, where the metalling is 12 feet wide; 
it crosses the Dankuni drain ige channel by a small bridge. 

This is an old road sliown iu Heiineirs .Mias, slightly altered at 
places, t'2) The old Grand Trunk Hoad from Palta Ghat, n'd 
Hooglily and Candua to BurdAvaii, AA'ilh a length of 88 miles 
Avithiii this district, Avhile 8 miles pass through the territory of 
b'roiioh Chaiidernagore. It has a Avidtli of 2i feet, of Avhich 
8 feet are metalled AAuth stone and latente; it is carried oA'er the 
SarasAVsti at Satgaon and the Kuiiti at Alagra by iron bridges. 

Tliis is the old road from Ghiretti to Beuarts. 

The District Board roads are grouped under three heads, viz,, Pisttici 
motallod, u«nu‘jad-AHl and A'illnge roads. In 1908 the District 
Board had under its direct control 5l2 miles of road, of which 
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nearly 80 miles were metalled. Twenty roads were partially 
metalled or metalled throughout, nine being metalled throughout. 
Most of the latter are short in length, the principal being the 
Pandua-Kalua road (13 miles), the Uttnrpara-Kalipur road (4i 
miles), and the Arambagh-Nny&sar.d road (6 miles) The 
metalling is usually 8 feet wide, and consists of stone, brick 
or both. The smaller roads are usually 10 to l4 feet wide 
and the larger roads 14 to 20 feet; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the case of old roads like the Benares and Nagpur roads, 
while the metalled road from Chanditala to Janai (1 mile 2i 
furlongs) is 30 feet wide. The metalling is expensive, repairs 
alone costing, in 1907-08, Us. 446 per mile as against lls. 45 in 
the case of unmetalled roads. 

The District Board roads converge chiefly on tlie through 
roads, such as the Grand Trunk, Old Beuiires and Burdwau- 
Miduapore roads, and on the riparian towns on the llooghly, 
(which are served by the Bast Indian llailway), or act as 
feeder roads to the branch and light roihvays. The best roads 
are the Grand Trunk lloud and those joining them, wliicli, even 
where unmetallod, admit of wheeled trattic througliout the rains. 
The roads in tbana Goghat are also in good condilioa o\ring to 
the kankariferous soil, and cost comparatively little to keep up. 
These in the interior of the Sudar and Seramporo subdivisions 
are much cut up by water channels, and, being geuoially unmetal¬ 
led, with a surface composed of sticky earih, are hardly passable 
during the rains. The worst roads, however, are tliose lying in 
thanuB Arambagh and Khauakul, which are not only intersected 
by numerous channels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Damodar. Hence, for half the year, wheeled triifHc is next to 
impossible ; the roads are fewer in number than elsewhf-re; and 
their upkeep is more costly. 

The principal District Board roads arranged acof)rding to 
subdivisions ore as follows. In the Sndar subdivision:— 
(1) Chinsura to Khanpur rid Dhaniakhali, with a length of 
24£ miles, of which 11’ miles are metalled, witli three bridges over 
the Saraswati, the Kunti and the Ghia. This is the old road of 
1838. (2) Hooghly to Majnan, 18^ miles, with a bridge over 
the Saraswuti and two bridges over the Kunti. (3) Chaku 
Singh’s road, from the Grand Trunk lioad at Magra to Khanpur, 
21i miles, with three bridges, of wliich two are built over the 
Kantul and the Ghia. (4) Pandua to Kalna vid Incliura, 
13 miles, metalled throughout, with a masonry bridge, over the 
Behula and a suspension bridge over the Bogul. (5) Boinchi to 
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DasgharS via Dhaniakh&li, 18J miles, with. 5 bridges. (6) 
Dhani3.]di&li <o Ilarip&l in Serampore, 9| miles, of which 
7 miles are metalled, with a masonry bridge over the Kana Nadi. 
(7) Chandernagore to Bhola, 12 miles, with a masonry bridge on 
the Saraswati. (8) Hooghly to’.Satgaon, 3^ miles. (9) Fandua to 
Kalyanpnr, ne*arly 8 miles. (10) Ramnathpur to Heral, 9^ miles. 
(11) Inchuri to Balagarh, 6 miles. (12) Damurda to Balagarh, 
7 miles. (13) Tribeni to Guptipara,.16| miles, \^ith an iron 
suBponsion bridge at Nayasarai. This road is a part of the old 
Murshidabad road vid Inohura. (14) Sheya to Alasin, via 
Malipara, 8 miles. 

In the Serampore subdivision(15) Baidyabati to Tarakeswar, 
21-^ miles, of which 10 miles are metalled,-with 5 masonry bridges, 
of which one is over the Kana Damodar. (16) Nabogram to 
Charpur, 13^ miles, with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Konnagar to 
KristarSmpur, 9| miles, with one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from Bevipara to Khatul, lying partly in the 
Arambagh subdivision, with a length*of nearly 50 nules, of which 
only 4^ miles are metalled ; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridge. ^^Vcst of the Damodar, the 23rd mile is very 
sandy, wliile from the 35th to the 39th mile, the road is a mere 
track, being washed away every year by the Damodar floods (19 
and 20; Bhadreswar to Nasibjiur, and Nnsibpur to Jauai, 13 
miles (21) Dirghanga tp Singur, 6^ miles, with a light iron 
bridge and a small arched bridge. (22) Gangadhirpur to Nawab- 
pur, 8^ miles. ^23) Singur station to Masat, 6| miles, with a 
wooden bridge. (24) Gaja to Rajbalhat via Dwarhata, ^ i miles, 
with three bridges including a timber bridge over the Kana 
Damodar and an iron bridge over the Ranaband Khal. (25) 
Antpur to Sitapur, 7^ miles, with a light iron bridge over the 
Khurigaohi Khal. (26) Masat to Dhitpur (Howrah boundary), 
6 miles. 

In the Arambagh subdivision the principal roads are (27) 
Ar&mbagh to Nayasarai (Burdwau boundary), 6 miles, metalled 
throughout, with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the only 
passable road to Burdwan. (28) Arambagh to Udriljpur miles. 
(29) Arambagh to Tetulmaii, 17 miles, with a masonry bridge; 
this is the old Nagpur road. (30) Pundait to MaudaH (Miduapore 
boundary), 15| miles This is the old Midnaporo-Burdwan 
road. (31) Aramb&gh to Arandi, 6f miles. (32) Mayapur to 
Jogatpur via Khanfikul, 16^ miles; the greater portion of this 
road is under water during the rains. (33) Bigdas to Bali Hat, 6J 
miles. (34) GoghM toKumarganj, 7i miles, with a timber bridge 
over the Itoghub&ti* Jalla. (35) Badanganj to Subirchak, 7 miles. 
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The village roads, which are under the Local Boards, are fair 
weather roads iuteiuled for comnniuicatioii hetwoon important 
villages and markets. Severn! of them in the Aramhagh and 
Seramporo subdivisions are 5 to 8 miles ifi length, are provided 
with culverts, and have an average width of 10 to feet. They 
are thus nearly equal in importance to the smaller District Bojird 
roads. In 1908 there wore 190 village roads under the llooghly 
Local Board, 75 under the 'Seramporo Local Board and 51 undtjr 
the Aramhagh Local Board—in all 810, with a total mileage 
of some 000 miles. The average cost of repairs in 1907-08 W'tts 
Its. 15 per mile. 

There is a circuit-liouse at lfoo<.>hly, formerly the residence of 
the Judge-Magistrate, Mr. D. 0. Smyth, wiiich w'us purchased by 
Government for Its. 10,000 in 1850. Tlie second slorev of tlic 
Seramporo siibdivisional court is used as an inspccliou bungalow'. 
The District Board has iiispcctiou bungalows at the following 
places:—in the SaJar sulxlivision at Inchurii, Baudna, IMagra 
(attached to the post-office bungalow') and Dhai ifikhali; in tlie 
Serampore subdivision at llaripal, Dwarhala and Tartlkcs- 
w'ar; in the Aramhagh subdivision at Aramliagh, Mayapur, 
Barsura, Khanakul, Kumai'pukhur, Kumargauj, ISyambazar, 
and »Surul Chaninatha (a hut). Tlie land on w'hich tlie 
TarakesWiir inspeotion bungalow Avas built Avas given free of 
cost by the Mahant of the temple.# The more important 
railw’ay stations, such as Serampore, Sheoriljihuli, Ghanderna- 
gore, Bandel, Bandua, and TarakesAvnr, have AA'rfitiiig rooms for 
passengers. 

Until comparatively recent times roads Avere feAV in number, 
except in thana Gogluit, and generally only passable after the 
rains. Horses Avere rare, beii-g used only V>y Musalmans or up- 
country men. Elephants Avere still rarer, being only occasionally 
brought dow’n from Northern India by hlusalman (joveruoi-s or 
the <,hief xaiuindars. Most travellers Avent on foot, but the Avell- 
to-do used siikhdsnm, le., crescent shai’cd litters covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth, and home on poles, to Avhich they AVere 
attached by iron hooks; they resembled the modern chfiiurdolds, in 
which brides and bridegi’ooms are now carried in the mofut-sil. 
They w'ere eA'entually rejilaced by idihis or palanquins earned I y 
bearers chiefly Oriyas or Bagdis. Bu/Au’s AA'ore at one time regarded 
as insignia of rank, e.g., in the English factory at llooghly 
one palanquin was allow'ed for the Chief and another for the 
second Factor, while in subordinate factories only one palanquin 
was allowed, and that was reserved for the Chief. Wo are further 
told that Murshid Kuli Khan, Nawab of Bengal, forbade the 
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use of palkifi by Hindu zamindars.* Bullock carts were also used 
by respectable people, and a description of the English GoTernor’s 
procession to ihe English gaiden, 2 miles north of Ilooghly, 
states that the momb^s of the Council followed him in large 
coaches drawn by oxen. Respectable ladies were canied in 
palanquins or covered bullock carts. Goods were brought to 
the towns or markets by coolies or pack-bullocks, All these 
kinds of conveyances have survived tdtlie present day, but hjive 
been supplemented, and in towns largely replaced, by the 
familiar Ihika <jdr% and bicycle. 

The river Ilooghly has been from time immemorird a Watbb 
iiighway for the commerce of Western Bengal. The Baraodar 
and Rupnaiayan are also waterways of importance, while in 
the rains almost all ihe creeks and channels are able to carry 
boats of at least 10 raaunds burden. Hence, during these mouths, 
wlion most of Die roads become impassable, boats are constantly 
in use. ^ 

Of the numerous rivers and creeks {k/id/s) bounding or Uivera 
intersecting the disirict, tlie following are the most imjJortant:— 

(1) the H( )Og]ily, navigable by bouts and ordinary river steamers 
tliroughoiit its lengtli along the district, ?>., 50 miles ; (2) the 
Hamodar (25 miles), navigaide by boats up to 1,U00 niaunds in 
tlie rains; (d) tin;Rupnarayan,navigable, from Bandar downwards 
to Ranichi.k ((> miles), by rrier steamers in the rains and by boats 
of 20 maunds at oilier times of the year ; (4) the Dwarakeswar and 
])hnlkliisor, 20‘miles down to Band'ir, navigable by boats of oOO 
niaunds in the rains; (5) the Behula Khal, 15 miles, by boats of 
200 maunds in the rains ; (0) the Kunti Khal or Kana Nadi, 40 
miles, by small boats for about 20 miles up to its junction with 
tlie Gliia, ai.d l>y large boats of 500 maunds throughout its eoui’se 
ill the rains ; (7) the Saraswati, 22 miles, by boats of loO maunds 
in the rnins; (8) tlie Dankuni drainage channel by boats of 20 
maunds ; (!)) the Bally Kliiil, 8 miles, by boats of l/> maunds in 
the dry season and of 5U maunds in the rains ; (10) the Mundes- 
wari or Kaii9i Dwarakeswar, from Bandar northwards for 10 
miles, by boats of 100 maunds in the rjiins. 

Tlie country boats now in use along the rivers and streams Country 
are much llio same as tlioy liavo boon for centuries past, boat*. 

Among them may bo mentioned hudgerows or “ green boats,” 
i.e.y Hat-bottomed boats with a most and low-roofed cabin ; 

or count ry boat s of light draught, with broad bows suitable 
for carrying goods, and bhimU's or smaller pdnsis^ i.e.^ passenger 

* lliyuzu-a-Siitalin, transhitod by Maulavi Abdus Salam (1904), p. 258, 
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boats with a cabin. The most common boats, however, ore 
tile (i'ituji and donga, which have been in use from time 
immemorial both for fishing and for carrying passengers and 
goods. Dongas or dug-outs are scooped out from a single tree 
trunk, e.g., mango, sal tree, cotton or palm.* They have a capa¬ 
city of 3 to 20 maunds, and are managed by oi:o cA.' two men. 
They may bo as large ns 30 feet long and 2^ feet broad, and can 
carry, if necessary, more than 15 men. The ilinyi is 25 or 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arched roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo must. It is usually managed by two men, one at the 
boAV ai d the other at the stern, ai.d its average burthen is 12 to 
15 maunds. These small boats ply in tlio interior during the 
rains and for several months after the rains, until the channels 
dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three or 
four plantiiin stems, are used for passing over streams 

Formerly ships, sloops and pinnaces ascended the river 
Ilooghly as far up as Satgaou and Hooglily', and mention is also 
made of bigger vessels like ipen-of-war coming up to Ilooglily 
and Chftiidernagore. As early as 1828 a line of steamei’s 
ran daily between Ilooghly and Calcutta, carrying tlio mails 
and calling at Ohinsura, Chandernagoro, etc. At pivsent there 
is a <iaily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, between llatkhola Gliat, Calcutta and 
Kalna in Burdwan. The steamers are stern-wlicolers of light 
draught, and carry passengers and smalk«; goods Tlu?y leave 
on week-day^s, touching at Uttarpara, Serampore, Slicoraphuli, 
Bhadreswar, Cliandernagore, Chinsura, lloogldy,* Bansberia, 
Tiibeni, Sije, Jiret, Sriptir, Somra and Guptipiru on the west 
bank. This line is a convenient one for passengers for Tribeni 
and places further up, as they are situated nt some distance from 
the East Indian Bailway, which from Magra junction diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a steamer of tlie same 
company leaves Mir Bahar Ghat (Calcutta) direct for Ilooghly, 
starting at noon and returning before dusk. Another lino of 
steamers nms from the Armenian Ghat (Calcutta) to Itanichak 
in the Midnapore district, opposite the point wliere the lioundaries 
of the Ilooghly and Howrah districts moot. This is the most 
convenient way of reaching Khanakul and Krishnagar. 
During the summer and the latter part of winter, tlioso steamers 
stop at Teyalis Ghat, a mile below Ilanichak. In the rains small 
steamers go up to GhMM, touching at Bandar in this distriot. 

Tliere are a number of ferries across t he Ilooglily, most of 
which belong to the zamindars and the municipalities. Two 
only have been made over to the District Board of Hooghly, viz.. 
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that at Palta Ghat and that at Telinipara, of which the first is 
valuable, having an average rental of more than three thousand 
rupees. It h is four country boats for passengers and two for 
cattle; while the second has a green boat and two ordinary 
country boats for passengers :ind cattle. On the Old Benures 
road there is a ferry at Parsura across the Damodar, which plies 
only in the rains. Further along this road there ere ferries at 
Balarampur, at Ilurinkhola and iSodpur, where it crosses the 
Muneswarl, end at llaraditya on the*A//d/ of the same name 
The Asadkhola ferry on the Burdwan Midunpore road, though 
declared a public ferry, has not boon farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in all seasons. The following is a lirt showing 
municipal ferries and the ju'oportions in wliich the proceeds are 
divided:—Ilooghly Bazar and Babuganj (^ths to Hooghly 
and |ths to Nailiati;; Nimuitala \h*^lf to Baidyabati and half 
to Government); Kanhaidiwantala, Court and Jug.mnath Ghat 
(half to Sorampore and half to Government); and TJttarpara 
(half to TJttarpara and half to Government). 

The main line of the East Indian llailway enters the district Katl- 
at TJttarpara, crossing the Bally Xhal by a large iron bridge, and 
leaves it a littl,e beyond Boinclii. It lias a length of about 41 
miles in the district, and in this length there are 19 stations. 
There are also 2 branch lines, viz., from Sheoriiphuli to 
Tarakeswar (,22 miles) and from Bandel to Xaihati (d miles); 
while another Lirge branch from Bandel to Katwa is under 
constniction. The Bengal Provincial liailway from Tribeni to 
Tarakeswar, 33 viiles long, is practioolly a feeder to the East 
Indian Hail way line, wliich it crosses at Magra junction. There 
are also 2 small lines in the south, viz., the Howrah-Shiakhala 
Light Eailway and the extension of the HovTah-Amta Light 
Railway from Bargachhia to Champadanga. 

The Eiist Indian Railway line from Ho^Tah to Hooghly was East 
opened for passenger traffic on 15th August 1854, and was ex- 
tended to Pandua a fortnight later, and to Raniganj in February 
of the folloAring year. Among the subsequent additions to the line, 
the following may bo mentioned :—(Ij The opening of a branch 
line to Tarakeswar, a noted place of pilgrimage. The line was 
constructed by private enterprise and handed over to the East 
Indian Railway to work on the 1st January 1885. (2) The 

construction of a branch line to Naihati (3 miles) on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway over the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly. 

This great bridge, as yet the only permanent bridge over the 
Hooghly, has a length between abutments of 1,200 feet and is so 
called because it was opened by the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in 
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the Jubilee year, 1887. (3) The construction of the Hooghly- 

KMwa branch, 05 miles long, which is now in progress. 

Bengal The Bengal Provincial liailway line,^ on the 2 feet 6 inches 
iJilway" WHS built by a conipany formed through the exertions of 

Mr. A. li. Hay. The first 8e<‘tiou from Tilrake^ar to Basua 
(12'5 miles) was opened to traffic in 1894, the second section from 
Basua to Magra (18-12 miles) in 1895, and the third section 
from Magra to Tribeni (215 miles) in 1904. This railway 
line is financed and m inaged by Indians. There are altogetlier 
16 stations on it. and through conmuinication with Calcutta is 
affoi’dod by a jetty nifli a gangway at Tribeni, which eonuects 
the lino with the steamers of tJio Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The working of the lino is carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1883 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relating to the main line concluded with the District Board of 
Hooghly in 1890, and the other concluded with the Secretary of 
State for India in 11)04, by whicli a free grant of land was given 
for the Tiibeni extension ui.dc'r certniu conditions. 

Light The llowrali-Shiakhala and a bruncli of the llowrah-Amta 

railways, railways traverse tIninas Chanditala and Kiistanagar in tlie 

Serampore subdivision. Botli are on tlic 2 feet gauge and start 
from Howrah. Tlie lino to Shiakhala is 19 miles long, of wliich 
more than 10 miles are in tliis district; there ie also a branch line 
with a length of 3 miles from Jnnai to Ghanditidii. This lino w'as 
opened up to Chanditala in August 1807, and up to iSliiakhala iu 
November of the same year. The Hooghly DislriH- Board has 
given the com|)any tlie use of its roads for the lino and guaniniced 
interest of 4 percent, on the capital; in return for (liese con¬ 
cessions it receives half tin.'net jirofils above 4 per cent. On the 
How'rah-Amta line tliere is a brancli from Bargacldiia station 
to Champadanga on the Damodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways are under the management of Messrs. 
Martin and Company. 

Post In 1067-<'8 there w'cro in this district 3414 miles of postal 

owicEs. communication and 165 post offices, or one post office for every 11 
miles. The number of postal articles delivered was 3,532,724, 
viz., 2,093,260 post cards, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
169,338 newspapers and 15,236 parcels. The value of money 
orders issued was Its. 14,66,885 and nearly equalled tliat of money 
orders paid, viz , Its. 15,02,320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
Bank accounts deposits, Iho amount deposited being lls 11,33,340 
Telk- In the first quarter of the 19th century an experimental 

GSAPH semaphore telegraph system was tried between Calcutta and 
Chunar. The exi)oriment proved a failure and was abandoned 
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before 1830, in which year some of the semaphore towers were 
utilized for the TrigoDometiical Survey of India, In this district 
five of them still surviv'o, situated at Nalikul, Dilakhas, llyatpur, 
Moharakpur and Navrtsan. In 1907-08, besides the general 
telegraph offi<je at Serampore, there were five postal telegraph 
offices, viz., at Chiusura, llooghly, MagiTi, Chandernagore and 
Tarakeswar, which issued G,867 messages. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LAND RKVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

There is no detailed record of the Iliiidii system of land 
revenue administration in Bengal, and a sketch of it oaii only 
bo given by piecing together the fragmentary information which 
may be gathered from inscriptions and WTitten works such as the 
iJh'irnifi-mtros. It would appear that the (/rdm or village was 
the unit of administmtion, •and that excluding waste or uu- 
cultivable lands and lands occupied by houses or set apart for 
village commoi s, the village lands fell into two groups, tiz., those 
which paid rent, and those which did not. The latter included 
bvahmoUar or land granted to Brahiums, drbotiar or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, and chdkrdn or service 
lands. Among service lands may be onumer.ited those held by 
village servants, such as barbers, washermen, oarpenters, smiths, 
etc., besides watchmen and accountants, whoso ^ duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops. 

The headman of the village, wiio was called v andul^ had 
also a share in the village land by virt ue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the amount of wliich 
varied according to the caste or position of the tenants, being less, 
for instance, in the case of Brahmans and other high castes than 
in the case of the low castes; it also varied according to the 
nature of the produce of the fields, those growing special 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usual share reserved 
for the king was one-sixth, rising to one-fourth or oven one- 
third m special instances; the village servants also received 
small shares of the produce at the time of reaping or threshing. 

The villages were grouped into vis/iayaa ; v\»haya% into 
maudalos or circles; and mandalas into bbuktis or provinces, 
which had occasionally smaller divisions known as bhdgas 
or sub-provinces. Each of these groups was placed under a head 
called, respectively, vinhayi, wandahka or maUd-mandalika^ and 
Raja or gC)Vonior. These officers collected the roveiuo from 
their subordinates and sent it on to the king’s treasury, probably 
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after deducting a commission. They were evidently removable 
at the king’s pleasure, but the post in course of time became 
hereditary in many fannilies. 

The ea^ly Muhammadan rulers were Kh&lj, *./»., Turks, 
whose object it was to get as much out of the country as they 
could. They oared little for any organized system of collecting 
its revenues, and the accounts of their rule point to irregular 
exactions and enforced tribute rather than fo any regular 
assessment. By the time Tribeni with the north of llooghly 
was conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Sultans, a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we meet with attempts at some organized system 
of collection. Judging from inscriptions, the country appears 
to have been divided into revenue divisions called mahah whicli 
wore placed under olheers known as ^hlkdarg. The tuahd^s were 
grouped into tracts known ns under sarhiHhlidr*^ or military 

commanders, who had often the title of Vazir. The word 
ptnydur was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in contradistiiiction to a shikildr or revenue ofheer, and the word 
thdnah was also used, moaning a standing camp established in a 
newly conquered area. The details of a^essment are not known ; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village head¬ 
men was loft nudistiirbeck as far as possible. 

Far-reaching changes were introduced by Sher Shah ; and the 
revenue rent-rT)ll of Todar Mai, for Bengal at least, merely 
recorded the new or altered system adopted during the Afghan 
rule. The revenue division began to be called pavyana and smkdr 
in preference to mdhdl and arsah, though in the Ain-i-Akbari 
the word [tuabdl was still used. Sher Shah appointed in every 
pargana an duiU^ a “god-fearing” shikdar, a treasurer, and two 
kdrkumj of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the 
local vernacular. He ordered his governor to measure the lands 
every harvest, to fix the assessment witli regard to the kind of 
grain they produced, to give one share to the cultivator and half 
a share to tlie inuk'xddam or headman In every pargtxna there 
was also a kdnnnyo, from whom was ascertained the present, 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue In 
every narkdr lie appointed a chief sbikdar and a chief muxisif 
to watch the conduct of the dniih and of the people, to 
see that the dinih did not oppress or injure the people or 
embezzle the king’s revenue, and also to settle disputes between 
amils regarding the boundaries of ptfrganas. It is said that the 
king changed the dmil>i every year or second year to prevent 
their oppressing the people or embezzling the revenue. 
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Accordiug to tho Akhari, the people ia Beng’al were 

submissive and paid their rents duly. Tlie demands of e.ioh 
year wore paid by instalments in eiglit montlis, the ryots 
themselves bringing mohurs and rupees io IJie plane ajipointod for 
the receipt of revenue. The harvests were abundant ; measure¬ 
ment was not insisted upon ; and tlie revenue demands were 
determined by an estimate of the crops—a custom confirmed by 
the Emperor Akbnr—so that an actual.division of grain between 
the Government and the ryots was not usual. 

The details of mtihalu given in the Ain show that tlie districts 
of Hooghly and IIowTah were comprised in throe i-'arkarn, viz,, 
Sulaimanabad, Satgaon and kludarau. The original sarkdrs 
were evidently Satgaon on tho east and Madaran on the west; 
but during tho Afghan rule u number of >j,akdls were taken 
from both and grouped into a new ^arkdr, named after tho 
Sultan Sulaiman Karurani, which cut througli tlie middle of 
Satgaon. Houghly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to account for a third of the three sffrkdrs, whoso total 
revenue, including customs, amounted to 4d,758,US8 (/aaiH or 
Its. 10,93.952. The landlords belonged to various castes, and 
besides paying revenue had to furnish a force of 300 cavalry and 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamlndars, there wore 
holders of ak/a or jidyir lands, of which small allotments were 
scattered throughout the surkdrH. 

The A iil Tumnr Jama of Todar Mai remained in force till 
the second viceroyalty of Prince Shah Shuja (lO-lH A.D.), 
That prince revised the sottlemont chielly by adding tho revenue 
of new teiTitory in tho north-cast, of the Sundnrbans i i the 
south, and of Midimpore and 13alasor(', which h.ad been detached 
from Orissa. Some increase of reveuue was also obtained by a 
new haninbud valuation of old .savAdr;*, nmonntiiig to more than 
a seventh of tho former assessment. iS'o change Avas made in 
the revenue divisions or in the othi-r arrangement a for collections. 
By 1722 a third revision was canied out by NaAvab Jafar Khan 

Murshid Kuli Khan, which wi sknoAvn as J»md Kamil Tun ari, 
The fiscal divisions were re-grouped into 13 rlakldi or large circles, 
while the number of paygannH wrs in<'reas(?d by subdividing them. 
The Hooghly and Howrah districts fell under two c/takldUy the 
riparian strip under chak/d Hooghly or Satgaon, and the 
remainder under chakid Burdwan, these tAVo chokl&s being 
assessed to a revenue of Bs. 37,83,815 That amount was 
increased, however, by more than one-fourth by means of annual 
haH*af vd accounts and resumptions of ;d<yT/ lands. Huring Jafar 
Khlin’s rule, the zamindars were formally recognized as regular 
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landholders and held personally responsiblo for the land revenue 
of their estates 

In 1728 Miirshid Kuli Khan’s successor, Nawah Shuja-ud-din 
carried out a fresh settlement, known as the Jama Tumari 
I'asfiknsh. The hhdha lands were now divided into larger 
and smaller zamindaris, the present districts of Ilooghly and 
Howrah being comprised in the larger zaraindari of Burdwan 
(revenue Bs 20,47.506), and in the maz^niri or smaller zamindaris 
of Mandalghat (Its. 1,40,201), Arsa (Bs. 1,25,051) and Muhammad 
Aminpur ^Bs. 1,40,040). These zamindaiis did not include the 
small jd(jirsy chiefly mtuiadmash or subsistence lands, given to reli¬ 
gious and learned men. Besides land revenue proper, the lands 
were assessed to various extra cesses known as dhtcdb, of which the 
number and rate varied in different districts. Mr. J. Grrant, the 
Chief Sarishtadar of Bengal, in his Analysis of the Finances of 
Benyal^ enumerated no less tlian twelve, including one imposed 
by Murshid Kuli Khan, four imposed in the time of Shuja-ud- 
din, throe in tlio time of Ali Vardi Khan, and four more by 
Mir Kasim Ali. Those dhtcdbiy fluctuating in demand and 
gradiinlly imfreasing in amount, were highly oi)pressive both to 
the ryots and the zamindars, and could only be realized with a 
great deal of trouble. 

After tlie establishment of Britisli rule a new system was 
gradually introduced. By the treaty of 1766 A.D. (confirmed by 
snnads) Mir Kasim Ali ceded to the British tlie Bengul zamindaris 
of Burdwan, Calcutta and Chittagong, besides Midnapore (then 
in Orissa). The zamiudari of Burdwan included the present 
districts of Ilooglily and lIowTah, except a small strip on the 
west bank of the Ilooghly river wliich formed j^art of the 
zamindari kismat of Muhammad Aminpur. This strip, with the 
rest of Bengal, finally came under Britisli administration wuth 
the grant of the Diw'ani in August 1765. At first the collections 
in the Burdwan zamindari lands w'ere supervised by cove¬ 
nanted servants of the Company, but this system proved a failure, 
for after defraying the expenses of reducing the refractory Baja, 
the collections amounted in the first year (1760) to only 
Bs. 5,26,691 or one-fifth of the demand, and they w'oro also small 
in the second year. In 1762 the zamindari w^as lot out by public 
auction to temporary farmers for three years. The latter failed 
to discharge their agreements, and, to help them, ^n impost of 
9 annas per bighd was levied on all the bd^e zomtn lands or 
revenue-free alienations. This impost could only be partially 
realized, and not unnaturally made Mr. Johnston, the Superin¬ 
tendent, thoroughly unpopular, 
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lu 1765 Mr. Verelst was appointed Supervisor of Burdw&n. 
He restored the old system of managing the revenue, and 
gradually improved the hnstabud collections, until in 1770 the 
receipts amounted to Es 47,18,918, and the charges to 
Es. 6,01,480, leaving a net income of Es. 40,57,402. The famine 
of that year caused a considerable diminution in both the demand 
and the collections, which continued for several years. In 1783 
the gross demand was Es. 43,58.020, llie net demand being 
Es. 37,35,755, but the collections wore only Es 30,JH5,825, 
including arrears. As regards Muhammad Amiiipur, the revenue 
(with dbicdbi) amounted to Es. 3,38,500 in 1705, the year of the 
grant of tbo Diw^anl, but by 1783 hud fallen to Es. 2,55,113. 
How heavy the dbirdb^ were may be realized from the fact tliat 
in the latter zamindaii they aggregated, in 1705, Es 1,34,425 on 
a total revenue of 118.2,00,325, or no less tliau 05 per cent.; 
while in the Burdw'an zamindari they amouute d in 1700 to 
Es. 8,4t),099, or nearly 38,. per cent, of tlie revenue demand 
(Es. 22,51,300). 

In 1784 Pitt ’s India Act ordered an enquiry into the comi>laints 
of dispossessed zamlndars, and directed the Company to take 
steps forthwith “for settling and establishing, Tipon principles of 
moderation and justice, according to the 1 iw'.s and constitution of 
India, the perminent rules by wliicli their re.speotive tributes, 
rents, and services shall bo in future xondered and paid.’’ In 
1780 the Court of Directors sent a despatcli on the system of 
transacting business with tlio zr.mindars and other landholders. 
It assumed that sufiicient information liad been cellected during 
the 21 years w'hich had elapsed since the grant of the Diw^ani to 
enable a permanent assessment of laud revenue to be made It, 
therefore, ordered that an assessment sliould be promptly fixed for 
ten years and that, if it proved satisfactory, it should ]>e declared 
permanent at the end of that period. In the same year 
Ijord Coruw'allis was sent out as Governor-Creueral with instruc¬ 
tions to carry out the Directors’ orders. On his arrival, however, 
he found that the information available was insufHcient for 
the purpose. Ho therefore continued the annual settlemonts 
then in vogue and instituted fuiihor enquiries. These enquiries 
disclosed three facts. “ Firsf^ that the Muhammadan revenue 
system of a fixed rate, varied and ifioroased by ces.sod, the system 
which the Company was appointed to administer by the Imperial 
grant of 1765, had broken down, and no longer afforded protec¬ 
tion to the cultivators. Its breakdown had been due partly to 
the accumulated weight of its own exactions, and i)orily to the 
altered economic relations of land to labour, resulting from the 
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depletion of the populotion by the famine of 1769-70. Second^ 
that the record of customary rates bad ceased to bo a protection to 
the resident cultivators, and that the village registers hud become 
to them a record of ofusliing obligations rather than a record- 
of-rights. 4[hird^ that the people had themselves made a 
movement to readjust rents to the niter, d economic conditions, 
by developing a body of non-resid* id cultivators or temporary 
tenants, whose presence in almost gv< ty village tended to reduce 
customary rates to the standard of supx)ly and demand, and 
whose status had by 1787 1< gitimatized itself.”* 

These enquiries led to the P(?rmnnent Settlement of 1703, by 
which the assessment of land rovenuo was fixed in perpetuity. As 
regards the distribution cd the assessment. Sir Jolin Shore esti¬ 
mated tliat tlie British Government received 40 per cent, of the 
gross produce, the zammdar and his under-renters 15 per cci:t. and 
the evdtivator 40 per cent.t As regards the persons with wlmm 
the assessment was made, the Government got lid of all com¬ 
plexities, whether of origin, status or title, by establishing a 
uniform tenure for all zamindars ; and, in addition to ohl allow¬ 
ances. made (<ver to them in perpetuity whatever increment might 
bo obtained either from the improvement of their estates or from 
the reclamation of waste land. As regards tlie cultiv.itors, it was 
intended to protect them from enhancement of rents ai d exac¬ 
tion of cesses by giving tkem n statutory right to palttin stafingthe 
quantity of land held by them and the sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, ihe* 1'ernianent .Settlement proved disisfrous to the 
landholders who, one after another, broke down under the strain 
of having to pa^' their revenue jmnctually and in full ‘“Among 
the defaulters were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the country 8uc*h were the Bajas of Xadia, B«ajshahi, 
Bishnupur, Xasijora and others, the dismemberment of wliose 
estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threatened them with 
poverty and ruin, and in some instances presented difficulties to 
the revenue otHcers in their eiuleavour to pres^u've undiminished 
the amount of the public assessment.’ 7 In this district the Ilaja 
of Burdwjin escaped the ruin wlii^ h fell on other zamindars by 
leasing out liis estates in perpetuity to middlemen. Such a di¬ 
vestment of responsibility was diametric;>lly opposed to the purposes 
for which the I’ermanent Settlemeut liad been framed, and to the 
declared expectation of its franiors that the landholders would 

* Bengal MS. Records, Hunter, IntivuUiction, Ch. 65 

t Minuto t)f Mr. Sborc, 8th Decoiuher 1789, para. Fifth Report 5, .Madras 
Reprint (1883) pp. 599-600. 

X Fifth Report of the Select Committee, IStadras Reprint, p, 71. 
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devote themselves to improving the condition of the husbandmen. 
Nevertheless, it was generally discovered that this system formed 
the only means of escape from ruin for the old families of 
Bengal, who, encumbered with the costly paraphernalia of potty 
courts and military retainers, could not suddenly transform them¬ 
selves into punctual rent-collector and revenue-puyem. By 
Bogiilation VIII of 1819 this patni system of subinfeudation was 
placed on a legislative basis. The Grovornmont also armed the 
landholders with new powers ogaiust the tenants; for example, the 
power to seLze a tenant’s person was granted tliem by the llaftiim 
llegulation (VII of 1799), and the power to distrain a tenant’s pro¬ 
perty by the Panjnm Regulation (V of 1812). But these powers 
oame too late to save the old zamindam, whose estates were sold up 
or who wore reduced, like the Raja of Burdwjin, to the position 
of annuitants receiving every year the fixed sums duo from 
patniddrs. 

The Permanent Settlement also failed to protect the cultivators. 
It endeavoured to substitute for the village record-of-rights a 
new system of declaratory leases {ijatias) ; the systeni of kdtiungoa 
was abolished, and the paiicark became practically the zamindars’ 
servants. The result was that the practice of giving paftas could 
not be enforced by the Collectors, who hud little time and less 
information; while the patuaria' village registers ceased to exist 
or were instruments in the hands of tlie zamindars for the 
coercion of their tenants. As early as 1819 the Court of Directors 
drew the attention of the Grovernmeut “ to the state of insecurity 
and oppression in which the great mass of cultivators axe placed 
but it was not till after forty years further correspondence and 
enquiry that the customary rights of the cultivators were legally 
recognized by a series of agrarian laws beginning with Act X of 
1859. 

The various forms of land tenure found in llooghly are for 
the most part the same as in the neighbouring districts and 
a detailed description of them is not required, practically the only 
peouhar tenures being the service tenures hold by phdnruldrst 

The number of revenue-paying estates borne on the revenue- 
roll of Hooghly (which for this purpose includes Howah) was 
4,309 in 1907-08; while the number of revenue-free estates 
asse^ed to cesses was 536. Of the revenue-paying estates, 3,973 
are permanently-settled, while 1<)1 are temporarily-settled and 
235 are held direct under Government. Among the estates last 
named, the most interesting are the Chinsura and tierampore Khas 
Mahals, which passed to the British from the Dutch and Dunes, 
respectively. Among other estates, mention may be made of the 
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aima estates, which were originally tenures granted at a quit-rent. 

They were, in fact, fiefs assessed to a small revenue, and date 
hack to the rule of 1 he ^Muhammadans. 

The number of estates in this district has increased consider¬ 
ably during* the last half century owing to the subdivision of 
proprietary rights. In 1850 there were 2,784 revenue-paying 
estates held by 5,775 proprietors, and in 1870 the number of the 
fonner was 3,850 and of the latter 8,215. In 1873, though the 
area of the district had been considerably reduced by the transfer 
of estates to Burdwan and Midnapore, the number of revenue¬ 
paying estates had increased to 3,573 ; and, as already stated, there 
are now no less than 4,309 such estates on the revenue-roll. The 
cess returns show that tlie number of revenue-paying estates 
assessed to cesses is 7,953, in addition to 536 revenue-free estates, 
and that the number of recorded shareholders is 27,085. 

One of tile most common tenures is that known as the paiui I'aini 
iahtk^ which liad its origin in thq estate of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan and tlien spread to other permanently-settled estates. 

A patnl taluk is defined in Regulation VIII of 1819 as one 
created by a zamiudar and held at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the tenant furnisliiug collateral security for the rent, and binding 
himself to certain conditions regarding the sale of the tenure for 
arrears, and also to the sale of his other property in ease the 
proceeds of the sale of tis) tenure are not sufficient to pay off the 
entire sum due. The records show that there are 1,397 patin 
tenures in the district, paying to the zamindars a total rent of 
Rs. 9,(19,219-8. 

A ilar-patm is an under-tenure created by a patnldar, to whom 
its holder pays rent, and is similar to a palr.i tenure in all respects. 

The district records return the number of these under-tenures 
in llooglily at 200. Se-pathi is a patni tenure of the third degree 
ca’outed by a darpatnUar. 

Other tenures are the usual ijdrd& or leases, which have no 
special characteristics. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
mukarari e/ur<}y, i.c., permanent or long-term leases granted at a 
fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration, (2) ordinary tjdrds 
or leases held for a limited term, (3) dar-ijdrds or sub-leases 
subordinate to the foregoing, and (4) sarpesftgi or usufnictuary 
leases granted for repaymeiit of loans by collections of rents from 
the estate or fdlnk so let out. 

Rent-free tenures ore exceptionally numerous in Hooghly; Rent-t'mf 
in fact, perhaps in no other district in Bengal are tenures of this 
class scattered over such a large area. The following are the 
principal vanoties of rent-free tenures:—(1) Ldkhirdjy or rent-free 
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laud granted as a reward for services performed or for some other 
special purpose. (2) Dahot.tar^ or lands granted for the worsliip 
of various lliudu gods, and vested in nebdils or trustees, who 
liavo no right to aliouato such lands. (3) Ihahtnottar, or 
lands granted for tlie support of learned and pioUs Brahmans. 
These are liable to be alienated. (4) Mohattran, or lands assigned 
by zamiudars for the inaiutenunce of religious and learned men, 
or of poor men other than Bralimans. {6) V(Ushnavotta/\ or 
lands granted for the support of Vaisliiiavas. ((>) Pirotfar, or 
lauds resembling the di Oof far lauds of the Hindus, being 
grants made by Muli.iinmadans for the maintenance of the 
worship of or IMusalman saints. (7) Wahf, or lands granted 
by pious Muhammadans for the mdnteuance of mo.s<pios or 
maxjidx, and for the purpose of feeding fa/rirn or religious 
mendicants. (S' Vhirnijhi, or lands granted for defraying 
the expenso of providing lights at the tombs of Muhammadan 
saints (9) Ka^raf, or laiulv presented for the maintenance of 
Muhammadan saints or holy men, ai.d for defraying the expenses 
of festivals. (10; KOairdfi, or lands granted solely for cliaritable 
pmrposes. [\i] Khnndjdri, or lands granted rent-free as sites of 
homesteads. 

There are a number of small private service-tenures held by 
purulnfx, or village ])riests, ndpita or barbers, /.Yiivirt/'.s'or black¬ 
smiths, a<dfix or gardeners and makers of garlands for decorating 
idols, and d/wOns or waslieriuen. 

The only peculiar service tenure is tliat of the pOdnriifdrs, who 
wei’e originally semi-military jMdi<*e liolding rent-free lands and 
performing police duties. Tliey date back to tlie early days of 
Briti.sh rule and were desc.-ribed as follows by the Magistrate of 
llooghly in J(S2<^:—‘‘In tlie nnlui/x formerly attached to Zila 
Burdwau, and generally tlirougliout tliis district, tliero are in each 
village two or tliree police clK.ulnddrH wlio liave each an alknvance 
of about 8 or 10 Oifjfiux of chdktdn land ; and besides this establish¬ 
ment of pdtkHy there are ceiluin individuals, denominated phanrU 
ddrs, simdnuddrs and tluju'drs, to the fomier of whom in some 
oases a natb and generally several chaukiddrs are attached, in 
proportion to the extent of tlie plidnriddr's jurisdiction, and who 
are allowed from 50 to 200 liijlids of land. Tliese phdnnddrs 
are authorized to apprehend robbers and house-breakers, to report 
the occurrence of crimes to tlie police than as, to patrol the villages 
attached to their phdnris, to observe whetlier the c/iaakiidrs per¬ 
form or neglect their duties, and generally to render every 
assistance to the pf)lico ddroyds. The total number of phdariddrs 
existing in this district amounted, from a very correct register 
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that I had made up in tho year 1825, to 175, together with 32 
naihsi and 808 and yiyadaH^ and the total quantity of cnakran 

land attached to the plidririn anaounted to 14,763 bxghm. The 
total number of village vhaukuiitH amounts to between 10,000 
and 12,0t0 lAen, niid tho quantity of chnkrdn land sot apart for 
the maintenance of tho whole body amounts to between 80,000 
to 90,000 biijhaa of land. Tho above arrangements have existed, 
I understand, from time immemorial in this district, as w'oll as in 
Burdwan and Midnaporo, and were finally adopted by Govern¬ 
ment about tlio year 1762 or 1763, w'hon Mr. Johnston was 
Collector of Burdwan.” 

As tho phdnri system had long been sujjorseded by newer 
systems, and was of very little use, Government in 1881 sanctioned 
an arrangement by whioh, wlieu any of those men died or were dis¬ 
missed, the vacancy should not bo filled up, and their lands, which 
were specially excluded from the Permanent Settlement, should 
be taken charge of and settled by the Collector. The revenue 
derived from them was to be devoted to maintaining a force of 
head-constables for patrolling villages and seeing that the 
chaukiddi'H diu tlieir duties properly. Tho absorption of the 
phdnritidrH is still proceeding, but the proceeds of tho resumed 
lands are no longer entirely applied to the maintenance of patrol 
head-constables, for it seems that the money w^as transferred to 
the head of laud revemie by orders of tho Board of llevenue in 
1886, tho origin of the fund having, apparently, been lost 
sight of. There are now only 54 phdptriddrs in posaebsiou of 
phdnriddri lands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENEllAL ADMINISTEATIOX. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into three 
subdivisions with headquarters at Chinsura, Soranipore niid 
Arambagh. The headquarters (Sadr or Hooglilj^) subdivision 
is under the direct supervision of the Collector, wlio has a regular 
staff of five Deputy Collectors, with one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. The Soramiioro and Arambagh subdivisions are eacli 
in charge of a 8ubdivisionnl Officer, the former being assisted by 
a Deputy Collector and a Sub-Deputy Collector and the latter by 
a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector of lldughly controls 
the administration of land revenue in Howrah, and also the 
collection of road and public works cesses for estates lying wholly 
or partly in that district. 

The land revenue and ce.ss accounts .of tlie Hooghly district 
still include those for Howrah, and it is only recently tliat separate 
accounts of llie revenue from other sources have 'been kept for 
the two districts. The revenue of ilie district {including 
Howrah), under the main heads, increased from 118.21,00,000 
in 1880-81 (when tlic income-tax had not been imposed) to 
R.s. 25,00,000 in 1800-01. During the next decade the accounts 
for stamps, excise and income-tax in Howrah were separated, and 
consequently the revenue of Hooghly fell to Rs. 2-1,78,000 in 
lOUO-Ol. In 1007-08 it amounted to Rs. 24,813,851, of which 
Rs. 18,88,812 were derived from land revenue, Rs, 4,50,702 
from excise, Rs. 3,05,527 from stamps, Rs. 2,88,222 from cesses, 
and Rs. 00,008 from income-tax. 

The collections of land revenue increased from Rs. 18,87,000 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 14,20,000 in 1800-01, but fell aguin to 
Rs. 13,80,000 in 1000-01. In 1007-08 they amounted to 
Rs. 18,38,812 collected from 4,300 estates. Of the total number 
of estates, 8,973 with a current demand of Rs. 18,0(>,75() are per¬ 
manently settled, 101 estates with a demand of Rs. 20,04() are 
temporarily settled, and 285 estates with a demand of Rs. 84,221 
are hold direct by Government. Of the estates borne on the 
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revenue roll of this district, 871, with an annual demand of 
about liiklis, lie wholly or partly in the Howrah district. 

Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue is Excise, 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Rs. 2,90,434 in 
1897-98 to its 4,50,795 in 1907-08, when they represented an 
expenditure of Its. 4,013 per 10,000 of the population. Nearly 
half of this sum was obtained from the sale of country spirit, which 
realized Its. 2,09,119. The manufabture and sale of country 
spirit are (farried on under what is known as the contract-supply 
system, which was introduced in 1907-08. Under this system, 
the local manufacture of country spirit is proliibited, and con¬ 
tracts are made with firms of distillers for its supply. The 
contractors are fc^rbidden to hold any retail licei ses for the sale 
of tlie spirit. The spirit is brought by them to the various 
depots, and is there blended and reduced to certi.in fixed 
strengths, at whicli alone it may be supplii d to retail vendors, 
and sold by tlie latter to cousumera. 

According to the returns for 1907-08, tin re are 103 shops 
licensed for the retail sale of contract liquoi', one retail shop 
to every 11^ square miles and 10,187 persons ; the average con¬ 
sumption of the liquor is 24 proof gallons per 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion, and the incidence of taxation is annas 3 2 per head of the 
poiuilatiori. Tlie income from this source would be more, but for 
the smuggli! g of illicit liquor from Chandernagore. In spite of 
tills, the receipts from the license fees and duty on country spirit 
and tdri are larger than in any other district in the Burdwau 
Division, except Burdwan, representing Rs. 2,G27 per 10,000, ns 
compared with Rs. 1,616 for the Division and Rs. 2,298 for the 
whole of Bengal. The revenue from pachwai in the same year 
amounted to Rs. 8,663 and the license fees on imported liquors 
to Rs. 13,074 ; no other district in the Division had such large 
roceii>ts from the latter source. 

The receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi¬ 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
in 1907-08 brought in Rs. 1,14,493, representing Rs. 1,091 
per 10,000 ef the population. This proportion was higher 
than in any district in the Province outside Orissa and may 
he compared with the average of Rs. 656 per 10,000 returned for 
the Burdwan Division and Ra. 516 per 10,000 for the whole of 
Bengal. The consumption of <jdnja^ i.e., the uninipregnated 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Can- 
nnbk indica) is also considerable, the receipts being Ra. 55,197 in 
1907-08. T^e total incidence of the revenue accruing from 
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homp drugs was, however, only Bs, 575 for every 10,000 of the 
population, while the number of sliops licensed to sell hy retail 
was one to every 0,()2C persons. 

Spi'cial aiTangenieuts are made for the supply of opium to 
French Clntudrrnagoro. All the opium sliops ther^^ are held hy 
one fanner, who pays his fee to the French Government. Under 
a eonvaiiiou concluded hotw'een the Briti.s]i and tlie French 
Governments, tlio opium f.irmer is allowed to take his siqiplies 
from the ILooglily treasury up to a limit of 12 maunds per annum 
on payment of duty ; tlio convention is for a period of 5 3 '^ears 
with elfect from lat January 1907. Tlie export of opium to 
Frencli Cliiindemagorc docs not materially” niVect tin* incidence of 
duty and license fees, as tlie quaiitity' actually issued to the 
farmer is, on an average, only 9 maunds 2"‘i set rs per annum. 
In 1907-08, out of a total clearance of 9-') maunds 81 scei*s, only 
9 maunds 30 secrs wnre tak- n h}' the French farmer. 

The next import int sourc (3 of revenue is the sale of stamps, 
the receipts from which amounted to Its. 3,t>5,527 in 1907-08, 
as compared w”ith Its. 4,71,528 in 18t)7-i>8, The sale of judicial 
stamps alone realized 11s. 3.34,(h)l, as compared with Ks. 3,94,72t> 
in 1807-!)8, while the receipts from non-judicial stamjts were 
Hs. 01,430 and Ks 79,799, resyHMCively'. Court-fei^ stamyis among 
judicial stamps, and impressed stamps annu g iion-judicial stamps, 
account for nearly the whole of the revemio under this luaul. 

Koad and puhlic woiks cesses are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rate of one anna in the rnpcc ; ihi'* figures given 
below' include tliosc for llowrali, as tlie accounts for tlie two 
distiicts have not been separated. In 1907-n.S tlie colleetioiis 
amounted to Ks, 2,33,.222, the current demand being Ks. 2,38,402, 
of w”luch Ks l,80,9t»l Were jiay'ahle hy 7,953 revenue-paying 
estates, while Ks. ll,78f> were duo from 530 revenue-froo 
estates, Ks. 38,377 from 12,001 rent-free latols, and Ks. 1,335 
from 199 hata and fairs. Tlie number of rent-free lands is 
greater than in any district in Bengal e.xeept tlie 24-Kar- 
ganas; the amounts due from them are generally small, 
and have frequently to ho realized hy” certificate procedure. In 
1907-08 no less than 10,983 certificates Inul to ho is.sued ; this 
was the largest mimher issued in any district in the Province, and 
exceeded tlio total numher of certificates issued in the other 
four districts of the liurdw'au Divi.sion. 

The numher of estates as.sessod to cesses is 21,289, and the 
numher of recorded sharohohlors is 27,085. There are 20,025 
tenures assessed to cesses with 20,845 shareholders ; and there 
are thus nearly as many tenures assessed to cossoS as there are 
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estates. The total demand of cesses (Ks. 3,31,111) is equal to 
nearly a quarter of the demand of land revenue iPts 13,9G,350). 

In 1897-98 the income-tax yielded Rs. 50,417 paid by 1,988 Income- 
assosseos, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Hs. 58.852 and the number of a&sossees to 2,422, 

At tluit time the rainimum income assessable was Its 500, but 
this was raised to Us. 1.000 in 1903, thereby alfordiug relief to a 
number of petty traders, moi.ey-lendef’s and clerks. The number 
of nssessoea consequently fell in 1903 to lls 1,139. In 1907-08 
the tax brouglit in Its. 09,998 paid by 1,311 assessees. 

There are 11 oifacos for the registration of assurances under Registrn- 
Act III of 1877. At Ilooghly (Chinsura) the District Sub- 
Registrir deals, as usual, with the documeuts presented there and 
assists the District Magistrate, wlio is e.t-oJfi<:io District Registrar, 
in supervising the proceedings of the Sub-Hegistrars in charge of 

__ other registration 

^ , oUices. lu the five 

,, . . I Ex].cii- : years 1805-99, the 

noci-ilits. n i 1 p 

.i.nirn avorago number or 
doeumonts regis¬ 
tered annually was 
2(i,752, and in the 
next quinquennium 
I (1900-04) it was 
: 28,418. In 1907 

the number rose to 
' 29,177, as shown 

in the marginal 
statement, which 
1 gives the salient 
statistics for that 
year. The in¬ 
crease IS attributed cliietly to renewal of settlomouts which 
had been held over from previous years on aeoouut of heavy 
Hoods, and to tliu sottlemont of fallow and waste lands to meet the 
inoreased demand for jute and paddy cultivation. 

This district with Howrah is under the jurisdiction of the admikis- 
District and Sessions Judge of .Hooghly. The Additional Dis- tkation 
trict and Sessions Judge of the 24-1’arg mas is also Additional 
Judge for this district. The subordinate civil judicial officers 
are:—a Judge of tlio Small Cause Courts of Hooghly, Seram- Civil 
pore and Howrah ; a Sub-Judgo and two Additional Sub-Judges; 
two Munsifs of Hooghly, three Munsifs of Seramporo, a Munsif 
of Serampore and Uluberia, and three Munsifs of Arambagh. 


Hoo'zlily ... 

Arajubagh 
Dlian ia khuli 
• Jdghat 

Diito Joint (SbaffibaZar) 
liuripul ... 

Jitnai 

Klitiuiikiil ... 

Krishmugur 
Faiidnii 
Sera 1111)010 

Total 


2.240 : 

7,507 

6.024 

0,^85 i 

3,080 

l.OUl) 

1,440 1 

1,014 

1,626 

2,520 

2.5.) 1 

1,101 


1.C87 ' 

1,00 i 

2.(578 ' 

2,720 . 

2,030 

2,703 : 

3,7ci0 

1,045 

3,Ou8 ! 

2,727 : 

2.000 

2,lO!> ■ 

2.401 : 

1.002 

2,217 1 

2,470 

1,047 

3,033 ; 

4,880 

2,205 

20,177 

3(),270 ! 

25,379 
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CrimiDal Criminal justioe is administered by the Bisirict Magistrate 
jurtjce. various Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned 

sfafE at the headquarters consists in addition to the District 
Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates o^ the first class and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class ’losidos these 
oflficers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third class 
powers are generally posted to the heid-quar!ei*s station. The 
Subdivisional Offieei's of Ai’cimbagh and Sorampore are almost 
invariably Magistrates of the first class, the former being 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second c>r 
third class powers, and the latter by a Di'puly Magistrate with 
first class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magislr.ites, 
there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Clunsura, llooghly, 
Serampore, Uttarpara, Baidyabati and lihadreswar, and two 
Honorary Magistrates at Arambagh, 

PoiicB. For police purposes the ilistrict is divided into Id thanas with 
______ outposts as 

Subdivision. Thaiia. Outiwsf. sJlOWll in tluj 

margin. The 
rogulu- police 
force consisted in 
1007 of tlio 
►Superintendent 
and a Deputy 
SujH'rinto n d on t 
of Bolico, H Ins¬ 
pectors, od Sub- 
Inspectors, one 
Sergeant, 84 
Houd-Coustahles 
and 712 cons¬ 
tables. The total 
strength of tlio 

force was, therefore, 800 men, representing one policeman to 
every I'B square miles and to every 1,220 of the population. 
The C Company of the Bengal Military Police is posted at 
Chinsura; it consisted in 1907 of one Suhahdar, one Jemadar, 
4 Havildars, 4 naika, and 86 sepoys. The rural i)oUce for the 
watch and ward of villages in tlie interior consisted of 202 
diifadin and 2,694 chaukiddrs, representing one chfiuklddr to every 
390 inhabitants. The new system has been introduced 

throughout the district, except in two thanas of the Serampore 
subdivision, viz , Chanditala and Kristanagor ; under this system 
presidents of panch&yats are vested with the powers of a 
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Magistrate of the third class under certain sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

There is a district j^il at Ilooghly and a subsidiary jail at Jails. 
each of lie outlying subdivisional head-quarters, viz., Arambagh 
and Soramporo. The sub-jail at Arambagh has accommodation 
for 15 prisoners, viz., 12 male convicts and ‘3 female convicts, and 
that at Serampore for 28 (22 males g,i)d 6 females) under-trial 
prisoners; convicts sonteoced to imprisonment of more than two 
weeks are transferred to Hooghly. Ihe district jail has, according 
to the returns for 1908, accommodation for 465 prisoners, viz., 
barracks for 858 male convicts, 23 female convicts, 14 under-trial 
prisoners, and 8 civil prisoners; there are also cells for 6 male 
convicts and a hospital with beds for 66 patients. The chief 
jail industries are oil-pressing and the manufacture of coir mats 
and darts. 
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CITAPTEU XV. 

LOCAL SKLF-G()VRNAtE.NT. 

The ripnnan strip on tlio west b nk of Ibo llooghly from 
Tribeni to the BnUy Khal is an urban tract containing no less 
than seven numieiprtlitic.s (exclusive of Fr* nch ( ’liandernagore), and 
there is also a nunrcipality at Aranibagh. The rest of the district 
is rural in character, ard the adiuinisfratiou of its local affairs 
is controlled bv the District Poard. Tliis Doard has 27 membei's, 
of whom cloven are nominated, ten are dected, and six are 
ejr-officin memiiers, including tiro District AD gistrale, wlio is its 
ChaiiTuan. According to the returi s for 10('7-OS, the land- 
holding classes pn dominate among tire membv.vs, representing 
37 per cent, of the tcial uumbtr, while phisdci's account for 
2n’0 per cent. 

The income of the District Hoard iluctuates considerably from 
year to year; but tiro average of the ten years from 1S92 03 to 
1901-02 was Us. 1,80,941. and the average nf the five years from 
1901-05 to 1908-09 was Us. 2,03,•^31. in 1907-08, exclusive of 

the op ning balance (Us. 97,872), the rcciipts aggregated 

Us. 2,10,.-)10, of which Us. 97,012 were realized from road ccss, 
the total inci<lence cf taxation ]>cr head of the population averag¬ 
ing Ue. 1-8. Among otlicr items in tiro receipts Were Us. 7,271 
from pounds, Us. 22,811 from misci Ham ous sources, Us. 5,918 
from ferries, and Us. 28,l(i7 contributed by Government. The 
receipts froju road cess, which lurm the principal sour(;o of 

income, av('ragtd Us. 82,015 during iln; ten yen's ending in 

1901-02, A revision of the ass' s.sment was cemqdctcd in 190(5-07, 
and the receipts comsequently rose to Us. 97,012 in 1907-08 and 
to Us. 1,05,720 in 1908-09. U<<oij)ts from tin* leases of pounds 
are, on the wlmle, declinir g. falling from Us 8,724 in 1892-93 
to Us. 7,271 in 1907-08. Tlie eniount r)htained from ferries 
and tolls tluetiiates, being, for example, Us. 4,-149 in 1902-03 
and Us. 0,401 in 1905-00. J’art of the miscellnmous rei-eipfs is 
derived from rtcovcri( s on aecount f)f the cost of collecting arrear 
cesses, and part from the share {)f the profits pai<l to tlio District 
Board hy the Ilowrah-Hhiakhala liight Uailway. The Govern¬ 
ment contributions also vary considerably from year to year. 
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The incomo from that source consists of (1) the amount assigned to 
estahlish an equilibrium between the income and the expenditure 
transferred- to the Boand from the Provincial accounts, and ^2) 
sums allotted for improvement of roads in Government estates. 

During tfie decade ending in ] DU I 02, the averageannualEYpcndi- 
expenditure of the District Board was Bs. 1,70,105, and during 
the quinquennium ending in 1908-00, it was Bs. 1,07,220. The 
chief items of exj)endituro arc establishment, education, medical 
and civil works, the amounts spent in i0U7-08 being Bs. 0,015 
Bs. 37,858, Bs. 0,403, and Bs 1,18,030, respectively Civil works 
account for the largest disbursemenls, iiicluding as they do ex¬ 
penditure on new buildings and repairs of old buildings, the con ■ 
stniction of new roads and tlio maintenance of old oiks, the exca¬ 
vation and repair of tanks and wells, arboriculture, est>^blishment, 
tools and plant, etc. In the quinquennium ending in 1907-08 the 
total annual expenditure undt r this head averaged Bs. 1,13,580. 

In 1007-08 tlie District Board •had under its charge 782- 
miles of metalhd roads and 428 miles of unmetalled roads, 
besides village rc.adsliaving a total length of 588 mihs; the average 

cost of repairs in tliat year was Bs. 446, Bs. 45 and Bs. 15 
per mile, respectively. 

After civil works, (ducation entails the In-avi'si charge on the 
Board, inclu'iing tin- cost of inspection, maintenance of Middle 
schools, grants-in-aid especially to Primary scliools, and scholar- 
sldps. The < ndiluri! on tlitso objects is, however, met from 
the sums transfeiTMl from ITovincial revenues; and since the 
transfer (in UtotJ) of tin* conirol over Sub-Ii.spectors of schools 
from the Pioard to the Education Dejiai-tment, tlie charges under 
the sub-hei'.d ‘‘Inspection’' have been r(due<d by 60 per cent. 

In 1007-08 the Board (inployid 12 inspecting pandits, maintained 
two Middle schools and ahh d one lligli school, -12 Middle 
schools, 105 Upper Primary schools, 866 Lower Primary schools 
and 21 other schoob, such us Uth and maMubs. 

The medical Avmk performed by the Board(‘onsists of maintain¬ 
ing or aiding dispensaries, deputing doctors to treat patients at 
markets and fairs, meeting the cost of vaccination, org-mizing 
measures to check < ])idcmica of disease, and improving the sanita¬ 
tion of selected villages. In 1907-('8 the Board maintained four 
dispensaii* s and aided five others, besides deputing a doctor to 
the A/Jf at I’andua ; whih* it spent, mainly through the Local 
Boards Bs. 11,000 on improving the sanitation of villages. A 
Veterinary Inspector is also employed to treat sic'k cattle and to 
inspect a if cell’d villagfs, besides working as an Inspector under 
the Glanders and Farcy Act, in which capacity he inspects stables 
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and cattle sheds in the riparian municipalities. There is as yet 
no veterinary dispensary, but it is proposed to establish one. 
A contribution has been made during tlie last two years to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Cliinsuru during 
the cold weather. 

Lo('ai Under the District Board there are three Local Boards and 

Huauus. five Union Committees. local Boards have been constiluted for 
each of the three subdivisions, viz., Ilooghly (Sadar), Seramjiore, 
and Arambagh, and consist of 15,15 and 9 inomber?, respectively. 
In the Ilooghly Ijocal Board five members are r.oininati d and ten 
are elected ; in the Serampore Ix)cal Board four are nominated, 
ton are elected and one is an €X‘Offido member ; the Arambagh 
Local Board has one ex-officio and eight nominal i d members 
The Local Boards here, as elsewhere, havt' only a f w unimport¬ 
ant functions to discharge, being in charge of pounds and 
expending the sums allotted by the District Board for village 
roads and the improvement of village sanitalion. 

L'aiofr The formation of Union Committees was the r('sult of an 

attempt to provide for the improvement of village sanitation in 
smaller areas. Committees for Ilaripal, Chauditala and Bali 
tDiwanganj) were constituted on 1st July 1^1)5; while tlio 
Pandiia and Balagarh Committees were formed a little later, viz , 

on 3rd and Stli December IS})5, 

Area in square Popiila. . . , , , , 

miles. lion, respectively, iiie marginal table 
Bjilagarh 30 shows tho area aiv^ population of 

Chanditala 2 16,171 each of those UDioiis. llieincomc 

2 9,781 Qf committees is derived 

Pniidua 6 8,4// - „ ,, • i e 

partly trom tho rocei]»l8 lor 

pounds and partly from small contrihiitions made by the District 

Board, the maximum not exceeding Ils. 400 a year eaoli. 

Mn»!ci. There is a largo urban population along tho west bank of 

PALiTiEs. the river Hoogbly, in the narrow strip extending from Bally Klial 

to Triheni. Ilooghly contains the I irgest number of municipidities 

of all the flistriots in Bengal except the 241’arganaa This 

riparian strip contains no less than 7 municipalities, viz., beginning 

from tho south, Uttarpara, Kotrang, Serampore, Baidyabati, 

Bhadroswar, and then, on the north of French Chandernngore, 

Hooghly-Chinsura and BSnsheria; while there is only one 

municipality in the interior, viz., at Arambagh. Tlio elective 

system is in force in all the riparian municipfllit:e8, two- 

thirds of the members being elected; but in Arambagh all the 

members are nominated. The bulk of the municipal in(^omo is 

derived from rates on holdings, except in Bansboria, ArftmbSgh 

and one ward of Bhadreswar, where they are replaced by a tax on 
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persons. Latrine and conservancy fees are not levied in Bansberia 
and in a portion of Kotrang, but in the other municipalities they 
form the second largest sc^urce of income. A fair amount is also 
obtained in all the municip ilities from taxes on animals and 
vehicles, taxes hn professions and trades, pound receipts and fines 
under t]ie Municipal Act, while ferries yield a considerable sum 
ill the llooghly, Baidyabati, Seramporo and Uttarpara municipa¬ 
lities. The average incidence of taxation per head of the popula¬ 
tion in 1907-08 was higliest in Uttarpara, viz., Ks. 2-4-1 (the 
liighest in the Division except Howrah) and was lowest in 
Arambagh, viz , annas 10-1, 

The first attempt at municipal administration in llooghly was Hoo^'hiy- 
made in the beginning of the last century under Eegulation XXII 
of 1810, wliich contained provisions for conservancy, lighting and 
other urban ro<j[uirements. In a Minute dated May 1828, grant¬ 
ing the surplus town duties for the improvement of the town, the 
Govornor-Greueral in Council directed that they should be ex¬ 
pended in “filling up liollows, stagnant pools and useless ditches, 
in the constructio!i of pncca drains and bridges, the opening up 
and widening of tlie public roads, and in other minor improve¬ 
ments.” A Local Committee under the control of the District 
Magistrate was formed, the road near the Collector's cuteherry 
was widened, several roads w'ere metalled with brick, the fine 
casuarina trees wliich may still be seen along tlie roads were 
planted, severs^ tanks were excavated, scavenging carts wore 
brought and a stall of scavengers employed. Owing to finan¬ 
cial stringency, the Government withdrew the grant in 1829 
and dissolved the committee, transferring its functions to the 
Magistrate. 

On 5th Juno 1840 a public meeting of the inhabitants w'as 
held at llooghly, at which a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration measures for the municipal management of the 
towns of Chinsura, llooghly and Chandernugore. The committee, 
which coueisted of nine members (throe from each town), requested 
the Magistrate to make over to them the full control of the 
conservancy and ciiaukiddri establishments, but this the Magistrate 
could not legally do. At length, after a year's correspondence, 
the committee asked the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define its duties, powers and responsibilities ; and the outcome 
of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842. This, the 
first purely municipal law in Bengal, did not, however, get into 
fair working order till 184G.* 

* Toynb*^, Sktlch of the Admi»utration of Uooghly, pp. 123-27. 
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Ilooghly-Chinsura wos constituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and is now governed by the Bengal Municipal Act III of 
1884 (B. C.) as amended. The municipaliiy has an urea of 
about six square miles and is divided into six wards, the rate¬ 
payer's numbering 7,346 or 25 per cent, of the population. The 
Municipal Board consists of 18 Commissioners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 4 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members. The 
average annual income of the municipality dui'ing the quiu(pionnia 
ending in 1890-1000 and 1004-05 were Ea 49,107 and Es. 58,147, 
respectiveh’; while the average annual expenditure during those 
])eriod8 amounted to Es. 46,476 and 55,474. In 1007-08 the total 
income was Es. 56,071, the incidence of taxation per head of ihe 
population being Ee. 1-13-5. The chief sources of income are 
a rate levied at 7-| per cent, on tlie annual value of holdings, 
which realized Es 25),5 50, and conservancy fees (Es. 15,603) In 
the same year the »xpentlitiiro amounted to Es 56,4(!0, the chief 
disbursements being on consfffvancy (51*3 per cent.) and public 
works (16 0 per cent.). A proposal for the supply of filtered 
water to the town is under consideration. 

Serampore is the most important municipality in the district, 
having both the largest population and the greatest income. Its 
local administration can bo traced back to 1845-46, when the 
inhabitants hf^ld a meeting and asked for the introduction of 
Act X of 1842. It was constituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and in 1873 vtab granted the right of electing Commis¬ 
sioners, being the first mofussil municipality to receive that 
privilege. It has an area of about 3|^ square miles and is divided 
into four w'ards; there are 7,031 rate-payers forming 15*8 p* r cent, 
of the [)opulation. The Committee consists of 18 members, of whom 
twelve are eEc-ted and six are nominated. During tlioquinquenma 
ending in 1800-1000 and 1004-05, its annual income averaged 
Es. 57,541 and Es. 60,034, respectively, while the annual o.xpendi- 
turo averaged Es. 52,770 and Ks. 57.105, respectively. In 
1007-0ti the income aggregated Es. 65,800, the inddonce of 
taxation per head being Eo. 1-4-3, while the expeuditure was 
Es. 76 265. The main sources of income are (1) a rate assessed 
at 7^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings, w’hieh brought 
in Es. 31,348, and (2) latrine fees at rates ranging from 
annas 12 to Es. 4^ percent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which oinounted io Es. 10,070. Tlio municij)ality is slightly 
indebted, liaving borrowed Es. 3(),(»00 from Ooverumeut for 
drainage works in 1891, of which Es. 9,054 remained utipaid 
at the end of 1907-08. A proposal for supplying filtered 
water from the Howrah waterworks, the intake of which 
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from iho Ilooghly river lies withiu this municipality, has been 
Sanctioned, and work is in progress. 

Arambagli was constituted a municipality on Ist January 1886 
its old name, Jahanabad, was changed to Arambagh in 1900 in 
order to avoid confasion with the town of the same name in the 
Gaya district. It is the most rural of all the municipalities in this 
district, consisting of a group of 17 villages, spread over 3 square 
miles. The rate-payors number 1,750 or 21' J per cent, of the 
total population. The elective system is not in force, and of the 
10 members serving on the Committee, two serve ex-officio and eight 
are nominated, the Subdivisional Officer being tlie Chairman. 

Tlie annual income averaged Its. 5,300 in the five years ending 
in 1809-1000 and lls. 0,454 in the subsequent five years. 

In 1007-08 the total income amounted to Its, 8,066, the incidence 
of taxation per head being annas 10-1—the lowest in the district. 

The main sources of income are a tax on persons assessed at 
I (12 annas) per cent, according to their eircumstancfs and 
property, which yielded Rs. 3,224, and conservancy fees 
(lls. 1,114). Tffie expenditure in the same year amounted to 
lls. 7,341. 

ITttarpara, the southernmost and smallest of the municipal UttarparS. 
towns along the Ilooghly, was made a municip.'dity iu 1865. 

It lias an area of li square miles and is divided into four 
■wards with 1,356 rate-p&.yers, representing 101 per cent, of the 
jiopulation. 'Ulie Municipal Committee consists of 12 members, 
viz., four nominated and eig-ht elected. The annual income 
averaged Rs. 13,(575 and lls. 14,770, respectively, in the (piin- 
quernia ending in 1800-1000 and 1004-65. In 1067-08 it 
was lls. Il)j567, chiefly derived from a rate on houses and lands 
assessed at the rate of 7^ per cent., and from latrine fees 
levied at the rate of 4^ per cent, on the probable lettitig value of 
lioldiugs. The expenditure iu the same year w'as lls, 14,282, 
and the incidence of taxation per head was the highest in the 
district, viz., lls. 2-4-1. 

Kofrang, immediately north of Uttarpara, was constituted a Kotrnv. 
iminicipality iu 1860. It covers an area of 2 square miles and 
is divided into two wards, the rate-payers numbering 1,275 
01*21*4 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Municipal Com- 
missioi.ers, three are nominated and six are elected. In the 
quimpioimium ending in 1890-1000, and in the subsequent quin¬ 
quennium (1000-01 ^o 1904-05), the average anuual iuconm was 
Ra. 4,27(5 and lls. 5,133, respectively. Iu 1007-08 the receipts 
were lls. 7,588, chiefly derived from a tax on holdings levied at 
the vote of 6^ per cent, on their annual value aud from a tax on 

Q 2 
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profesaiona and tradea, the incidence of taxation being Ro. 1-4 per 
hoad. Conservancy or latrine fees have been levied in some parts 
of the municipality since 1908. This, municipality has the 
smallest population and the least income of the municipalities in 
the district. ' 

Baidyabati, lying immediately north of Scramporo, was 
constituted a municipality in 18()9. It has mv area of 5j, 
square miles and is divided into four wards; the rate-payors 
number 8,955 and form 28 per cent of the total population. Of 
the twelve Commissiouers, eight are elected and four are nominate d, 
During the quinquennia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, the 
annual income averaged Rs. 20,402 and Its. 22,120, respectively, 
lu 19(>7-08 the income aggregated Rs. 25,088, the iiicidonce of 
taxation per hoad being Rs. 1-4-4, while the expenditure was 
Rs, 25,000. The bulk of the receipts is derived from a tax on 
houses and lands at the rate of (> per cent, on their annual value 
(introduced in the second quarter of 1907-08), a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and latiine foes at the rate of Of per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings. The amount derived from tlie tax on 
animals and vehicles is very considerable owing to the fact that 
the important /tdt of Sheoraphuli is held within municipal limits ; 
this tax yielded Rs. 5,249 in 1907-t>8. This munieipidily bus a 
small reserve fund, Rs, 2,500 being invested in the 8-^ per cent, 
loan of 1854-55. 

Bhadreswar lies between Baidyabati (on t^he south) and 
French Chandernagore (on the north). It was formed into a 
municipality in 1899 and has an area of about 8 .scpiare miles, 
divided into four wards. The rate-payers number 2,417 or 15-9 
per cent, of the population ; this small percentage is due, us in the 
case of Serainpore, to the presence of a large number of mill 
hands who do not pay rates. The Municipal Committee consists of 
12 members, of whom eight are elected and four are nominated. 
The average annual income in the quimiuenma ending in 1899- 
1900 and 1904-05 was Ks. 11,805 andRs. i(),550, respectively. In 
1907-08 the receipts amounted to Rs. 20,700, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Re, 1-2-1. In throe wards, Bhadreswar, 
Gaurhati and Telinipara, there is a rate on lioldings at Of per eent. 
of their annual value, and in the fourth ward of Maiikundu tlure 
is a tax on persons, for which there is no fixed rate, but wliich is 
generally 7 per cent, on the annual income of the rate-payers. 
Latrine fees also have no fixed rate, but are generally assessed 
at the rate of Rs. 4-11 per cent, on the annual value of domestic 
holdings and of Rs, 9-0 on the annual rent of oooly huts. In 
1907-08 the expenditure aggregated Rs. 21,407, the bulk being 
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spent on conservanoy and public works Altogether Es. 30,000 
are invested in per cent. Government paper. 

Bansberia, the most northerly of the municipal towns, was Banaberia. 
constituted a municipaltty in 1869. It has an area of square 
miles and i^ divided info four wards, with 1,499 rate-payers or 
23*1 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners, six are elected and three nominated. The annual income 
avernged Es. 6,722 and Es. 8,082, respectively, during the two 
quinquennia 1895-96 to 1899-1900 and 1900-01 to 1904-05, In 
1907-08 it was Es. 8,487, the incidence of taxation per head 
being annas 12-1, while the expenditure was Es. 9,7oO. The 
main sources of income are (1) a tax on persons at 1^- per cent, 
on their annual income, and (2) receipts from burning ghats. 

The income under the latter head is considtrablo owing to the 
sanctity which a'taches to cremation on the bank of the Bhagirathi 
at Tribeni. 
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EDUCATION, 

Proobess ^ f,Q,. <if tho extent to which education is diffused may he 
KorcA- obtained from the tigiires compiled diirir.g the census of 1901, 

Tioj'. at which all persons able to rend and write were returned as 

literate. According to this test, 197 out of every 1,000 males are 
literate in this district— a proportion exceeded only in tho districts 
of Howrah, Midnaporo and the 24-Pargaun8, and in Calcutta— 
while the ratio in the case of females is 14 per mille, the 
Ixighest returmd by any district in Bengal. As regards 
knowledge of English, the ratio in the case of mules (3*5 per 
mille) is the liighest in tho Province outside Calcutta and 
Howrah, where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of 
Europeans resident in those two cities. 

The largest numbir of literates is found in than.as llooghly 
and 8eramporo, Avlicro they represent 2U'.ind 10 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, (d the total population; out of 18,842 ^p<'rsons able to 
read and write Englisli in the whole district, nearly liulf (9,270) 
are inhubitan's of these two thanas. Balagarh thanu is the least 
advanced, only 0 percent, of its population being literate, and 
Goghat thana has the smallest proportion of persons knowing 
Englisli. Tho reasons for these ditferences are obvious. The 
llooghly and Serampore thanas contain all tho riparian munici¬ 
palities with a progressive population and large industrial works. 
Balagarh and Goghat are out-of-the-way thanas with few roads, 
little trade, and a population consisting mostly of low castes, 
such as Bagdis and Kaibarttas. The subdivisions show little 
difforenco in the pprcent''go of literates, tho figuris for Scram])oro 
being 11 p^r cent., Arambagh 10*4 per cent., and llooghly 
8*9 per cent. 

According to the returns compiled by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, nearly two-thirds (G3‘5 per cent.) of the boys of school¬ 
going ago attended schools of vaiious kinds in 1893-94, but a 
decline tlien set in. In 1900-01 the lowest level was reached 
with 5T9 ptr cent., but since then the ratio has risen slowly until 
in 1908-09 it was 60 2 per cent. The number of educational 
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institutionfl, exclusive of colleges, bIso fell froto 1,768 in 1803-94 to 
1,319 in 1900-01, and then rose slowly to 1,530 in 1908-09. The 
decrease is duo mainly to the Lower Primary schools, the iiumb'?r 
of wliich f. 11 from 4,402 in 1893-94 to 1,001 in 19()0-(:1. 
After this .the decline was arrested, the number rising in 
1908 09 to 1,165, including 159 girls’ schools and 76 night 
schools; there was tlius a decrease of 237 schools in a decade and 
a half, while the attendance fell by 8,368. On the otlier hand, 
this loss was partly compensated by the increase of Upper Primary 
schools from 108 to 120 and of their pupils from 4,000 to 6,110. 

The decrease i>i the number of schools and scholars is due to a 
variety of causes A \iumbor of Lower Piimary schools have 
disappeared owing to inefficiency and their incapacity to come up 
to departmental standards, but the main cause must be sought 
elsewhere. Owing to the continued unhe dthiuoss of the district, 
a considerable number of the better educated classes have migrated 
with their families to Calcutta and other places. At the some 
time, up-couiitry people have migrated into the riparian muni¬ 
cipalities iu search of employment in the mills and elsewhere, while 
a body of aboriginals, Santals, Oraons, etc., have found their 
way into the niofussil. The necessary consequence is that a 
portion of the old residents, mostly literates, have left the 
district, while a larger number of immigrants, mostly adults and 
illiterates, have come to live in it. In this way the ratio of 
literacy and of boys attending the schools has been reduced, 
necessitating the dosure of a certain number of Primary and 
other schools. 

On the otlier hand, progress is noticeable in the education 
of girls, the ratio of ft-malo literates rising from 4 per mille in 
1881 to 9 ill 1891 and to 14 in 1901. The educational returns 
also show that the number of girls at school represented 6'2 per 
cent, of the number of girls of school-going ago in 19.08-09 as 
against 4‘4 per cent, in 1893-94. Some progress is further 
shown by the Muliamrandans, the number of such pupils haring 
increased from 7,509 to 8,476 in the same period. 

The bulk of the secondary schools lie in the Seramporo subdivi¬ 
sion, win re the population has inoreast d, and trade and manufac¬ 
tures thrive. The Sador subdivision has fewer schools of this 
class, probably because the interior is severely affected by malaria. 
The inland subdivision of Arambagh is the least advanced, having 
only three High Knglish schools, whereas the Seramporo sub¬ 
division contains 16 such st hools. These schools ai’O naturally 
located in the municipalities and in villages in which the middle 
classes bull^ largely, e.g.^ tboso lying along tire banks of tbe 
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rivers and their main branohes, such as the Saraswati, the Kaiift 
Damodar, the Kausikl. the K§.na Dwarakeswar, etc. 

The inspecting stfift’ consists of one Deputy Inspector, 3 
additional Deputy Inspectors, 10 Sub-In^peetora and 3 Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, besides 12 Guru Instniotors employed by the 
District Board. 

Tliere are two colleges in this district, the Hoogldy College and 
the Uttarpara College. Th^e former, which is located in Chin sura, 
was opened on 1st August 1836, according to a stone tablet in the 
college, but was really first established in its prt sent building some 
time between IMorch and May of the following year. This fine 
building, whicli had been built by M. I’eiTon, the general of 
Scindia, about 1805, was purchased from Jagamohau Seal, wlio had 
bought it in execution of a decree against Prankissen llaldar. The 
college was originally maintained from the Mohsin Fund, so 
called because it owed its creation to a pious Miisalman named 
Muhammad Molisiu. The latter inherited the largo property of 
his step-sister, tlie widow of Salah-ud-din, Faujdar of llooghly, 
and being hoirless executed on 30th April, ISOtJ, a trust deed by 
whicli li‘^ appointed two trustees to manage the property and to 
spend the proceeds in the service of God and the maintenance of 
the Imambara. After his death, in 1813, complaints of mis¬ 
management and embezzlement were made against the walin', 
and in 1817 the Board of llevenue steppi.d in and took charge of 
the property, appointing a Muhammadan gentleman as mainigt r 
of the property and the Imambara. The dismissed”trustees insti¬ 
tuted a suit, which l-istcd till 1835. In the mcanlimH the 
Government let out the Saiyadpur estate in patai, and eventually 
the amount paid as naldml with the accumulated interest aggre¬ 
gated Rs. 8,<jl,000. The suit of the trustees, which was taken up 
to the Privy Council, having been finally dismissed, the college was 
established from this suqfius and a one-ninth share of tlie tnist 
income. The income made available for the raaintonanoe of the 
college gradually rose to Its 57,000 per annum, but objections 
were raised to the appropriation of this fund to a college open to 
members of all communities. Accordingly, the Government of 
Bengal, by a Resolution dated 29th July 1873, set apart the 
fund for the exclusive promotion of education among Muham¬ 
madans in Bengal, and made the Hooghly College a Government 
institution to be maintained from general revenues. 

The college once ranked next in importance to the Presidency 
College, and among its alumni are men like the late Mr. Justice 
Dwarka Nath Mitra and Mr. Amir Ali. The Finance Committee 
of 1886 advocated its abolition, and in 1891 it was decided that, 
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if posaiMe, the college should he handed over to local control. 

This step was not taken, hut it was agreed that in future the 
staff should consist entir(?ly of men recruited in India. This 
decision was carried into effect in 189G. In 1809 a memorial 
signed hy » large number of zamindara, retired Govermiient 
servants, High Court pleaders and former pupils, was submitted 
to Government requesting that some at bast of the staif 
of the college might be members bf the Indian Educational 
Service. As a result of this memorial, Sir Joliii Woodburn, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, ordered that arrangements sliould, if 
possible, be made by which the services of a member of tlie 
Indian Educational Service or a European officer with tlio degree 
of an English University should be made available for the post of 
Principal, 

The college consists of two departments, an English and an 
Arabic, the fomier Ix ing open to all students who have passed 
the University Entrance Examination. Under the old regula¬ 
tions of the University, it provided for education up to the M, A. 
examination. lender the new regulations, it has arranged to 
teacli certain spccitied subjects of the Intermediate examina¬ 
tion in Arts and Science, and provision has been made for 
teaching Englisli, Sanskrit, Persian, History, Mathematics and 
Yernaeular composition up to the P. A. standard. The adminis¬ 
tration of the college is 4 >ntrusted to a governing body with the 
Commissioner as President and (he Principal as Secretary. The 
fees are Rs. o a mouth, but Muhammadans pay only half that 
sum, tile balance bang met from the IMohsin Eund. A collegiate 
school and a madnisa ore attached to the college, the latter of 
wiiich is mnintained from the Mohsin Fund ; there are a hostel and 
mess for Muhammadans, .and another hostel and mess for Hindus. 
The college has a valuable library of old books. The number of 
students on its rolls on the 31st March 19lM) was 117. 

The Ui tarpara College is the outcome of the public spirit of utt 
the late Pubu Jayakrishna Mukherji and his son Raja Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji. In 184() Jayakrishna Mukherji opened a Gov¬ 
ernment school at Uttarpara, which was endowed with property 
belonging to himself and his brother Babu Rajkrishna Mukherji, 
yielding an annual income of Rs. l,2t)0. After long continued 
efforts to have the school raised to the status of a college, he submitted 
a proposal to Government, in 1887, for the establishment of an 
aided college in connection with the Government school. The 
Government consented to this proposal, provided that the school 
was taken off its hands, to wdiich he agreed. The terms of the 
transfer wer® linally settled with Raja Piyari Mohan Mukherji 
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in March 1880 ; and the college and the collegiate school wei?e 
then placed under a governing board, conaistiug of the Collector 
ns Prtskb'iit ai'd several of the Mukherjis os representatives of 
the family. In 1897, the Government losiimed charge of the 
school, af er which the college wns maintnined by R&ja Piyari 
Mohan Muhherji till 1906. In tlio following year the latter 
made over an oi.dowemont of Its, I.LMIO a year to the college, the 
management of which wns then vested in an enlarged governing 
body, wi'h the Principal ns Secretary. The college teaches up 
to the Intermediate Examination in Arts and is located in a sub¬ 
stantial two-storeyed building situited on tho river bank. A 
liostel is attacbed to it. Tliere were 32 students on tho rolls on 
the 31 st March P)('>t). 

No account of collegiate cducaliou in llooglily would be 
complete wiiliout a reference to the late Seram pore College, 
which owed its establi.sbmout to the three Papiist missionaries, 
'William Care^', Josluia Marsbnum ai.d William Ward. In 1817 
they bought a piece of ground adjoining tlio mission premises, 
and on loth July 1818 issued a prospectus ^of tlio proposed 
college. The scheme received llie hearty approval and support of 
tho Covernor-Gcneral and of the Panisli Gov'oruor of Serampox’o ; 
and Ward was deputed to make collections in England for its 
support. The biiildii g, liowever, an Ionic structure, wliich cost 
about £lo,0ti0, was built entirely from guilds contributed by the 
misrionark's themselves. The sources from whieli this money 
came were mainly the salary that Carey receivetl as Professor 
in the Government College of Port William, the iueomo from 
the school established by Dr. and IVIrs Marsliman, and tho profits 
of tlie press set up hy Ward. 

In 1827, tho Cf>llego was granted a charter by the then King 
of Denmark, Frederic VI; and when Sermnporo was transferred 
to the British in 184o, the treaty of purchase contained a clause 
reserving all the rights and immunities granted to tlio eollogo 
by the Danish King. 

The original design of the iiislilution was “ to promote piety 
and learning, particularly among the r ativo Cliristian population 
of India.’’ For some years Saiiskrit and tho voriiaculars were 
tho medium of icstruetion, thoiigli I'mropeau scicneo was taught 
and English was sluflied as a special subject. Serninporo thus 
became a centre eJ Oriental as distinct from Englisli education. 
From tho outset Carey insisted that tlieologi(!al students, while 
they should above all “ be imbued with a knowledge of tho 
Scriptures and of Christian doctrine, ” slmuld bo “ taught Sanskrit 
in the most efficient manner, and bo made as fully acquainted 
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mth the pliilosophic doctrines which form the soul of the 
Buddhist and Puranio systems, as are the learned in India them¬ 
selves.” But hy 1824 English began to assert ils supremacy as 
the medium of education and Sanskrit slowly receded into the 
background. * 

The Serampore missionaries were already old men when they 
ostablislied the college, and they passed away before they 
could realize their ideals or got sufficifect endowment and support 
to justify their organizing it on university lines. Eor the next 
fifty years, however, the college, at first independently and then 
in alfiliaiion with Calcutta University, gave a sound general and 
Cliristian cdiKjatiou to a large body of Hindu, Eurasian and 
native Christian youtlis, and was admittedly one of the most 
successful instilulioiis of the kind in India. In 188-3, in conse¬ 
quence of a cliange of policy on the part of the Committee in 
England, tlie college, and practically also the school classes, wtro 
closed to non-Christians. For thp past quarter of a century 
the college has maintained a boarding school for Cliristian boys 
and normal and theological classes for Christian teachers and 
preachers, retaining its connection with the University only as a 
high school. 

In 1900 Ur. Howells (at that time Professor in the Baptist 
Mission »Soc’iety Theological Seminary, Cuttack) began a move¬ 
ment for the reorganization of the College on the linos laid down 
by its founders. Ur. Howells wrote a series of papei-s and 
pamphlets on iJieological and Christian education in India, and 
brought the subject up for discussion before various Indian niis- 
sionarv conferences, Bapiist and interdeuominationul. His pro¬ 
posals" were sympathetically discussed in the Calcutta, Madras, 
Bano-alore, Poona and other interdenominational missionary con¬ 
ferences ; and, while there was considerable dilference of oxurdou 
in regard to details, practically all Indian missionaries sympa¬ 
thized with the main objects in view, viz., the bringing of 
tlio study of Christian theology into closer touch wth geutral 
culture, and tlie securing of acudemic recognition of theologh^al 
studies’and elfective co-operation in the production of theological 
and other Cliristian literature. The subject, was further discussed 
at the Ikladras Uecenuial Conference of Utcember 1992 and at 
important conferences of Baptists held at Serampore in July 1907 

and in March 1908. i. x- i j c 

As an outcome of those discussions, a representative body ot 

Baptists with the College Council have recently issued an appeal 
for £250,000 with which to transform the college into a Clii-istiau 
Univorsity.* The main object is to reorganize the college into a 
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Theological University conferring its own divinity degrees, with a 
first grade College of Arts and Science in affiliation with the 
University of Calcutta and open to all students, lay and theo¬ 
logical, Christian and non-Christian. ‘Ihe Trusties of the 
Arthington Fund have made a grant of £7,000 towards new land 
and huildings; and the Baptist Missionary Society has guaranteed 
to support one Native and four European professors.* Collegiate 
classes teaching up to the Intermediate have now (1911) been 
opened. 

In 1908-09 there were 32 High English schools, uc., schools 
teaching up to the Entrance or Matriculation standard of the 
University ; and the total number of pupils studying in them 
was 5,370, representing an average of 108 for each school. In 
no other district in the Burdwan Division are there so many 
schools of this class or so many pupils at this stage of education. 
Three are Government schools, r/s., the Ilooghly Collegiate school, 
the Hooghly Branch school with the Model school, and the Uttar- 
para school. The Ilooghly Branch school is the oldest of all the 
existing High schools, having been founded in 1834 by Mr. D. 
C. Smyth, then Judge of Ilooghly: the funds for the building 
and other expenses were raised by subscriptions given by the 
principal zamiudars of the district. 

No less than 17 High schools received aid from Government, 
the District Board or the Municipalities in 1908-09 (to the extent 
of Bs. 7,t^71 out of a total cost of Bs. 58,()98), riz., Arambagh, 
Bagiti, BaidyabMi, Balagarh, Bhadreswar, Bhandafhati, Bhastara, 
Chatra, Chinsura Free Church, Dasghara, Guptipara, Ilch}ioba» 
Mandalai, Janai, KaikalS, Konnagar, Serarapore Union and 
Somra. Of these, the Chinsura Free Church Institution (situated 
apposite the court barracks,) had the largest number of pupils 
(303) in that year and the largest grant (Bs. 900). Twelve 
schools are unaided, r\t , BiliSri Lai Free, Chandornagore Garh- 
bati, Chinsura Training Academy, GaralgaclihS, Cop&lnagar 
Gyanada Institution, Ilaripal, ItachanS, Malianad Free Church, 
SheakhaU, Sikandarpur K. P. Pal’s Institution, Singur and 
Serampore K. M. Shaha’s Free Institution. The Chinsura Train¬ 
ing Academy with 424 boys on the rolls has a larger attendance 
than any other High school; but in the Entrance Examination 
of 1908 the Government schools were most successful, passing 60 
students with four in the first division; the aided schools of 

•The fact# above stated have been taken from three pamphlets—“ The Cradle 
of Modern Missions/* “ A Christian University for India *’ and “ Tlie Serampore 
Charter and other related documents and paiiers.” 
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Serampore town, viz., Konnagar, Ch&tra and Serampore Union, did 
almoBt as well, passing v4 students, of whom nine were placed in 
the first division , 

In 1908-09 the Middle English sohools numbered 55 and the Middle 
Middle Vernacular schools 12 (as against 28 in 1893-94). 
decline in Middle Vernacular schools is not peculiar to this 
district, and is largely duo to the general desire of paients to 
have their children taught English. Of the 55 Middle English 
schools, two were managed by tlio District Board, 44 were aided 
by the District Board and the Municipalities, and nine were 
unaided; of the 12 Middle Vernacular schools, all but one were 
aided. 

For the elementary education of boys there were, in 1908-09, PaisiiBY 
120 Upper Primary scliools and 930 Lower Primary schools, 
the number of pupils at w'hieh was 6,110 and 28,123, 
respectively, giving an average of 49 boys to an Upper 
Primary school and of 30 to a* Lower Primary school. Of 
the Upper Primary schools, six (attached to the Guru Training 
schools) were maintained by Government, 119 wore aided and 
only one was unaided. Oi the Lower Primary schools, 818 
received grants iu-aid and 112 were unaided. The average cost 
of an U[>per i*rimary school in the same year was lls. 188 
and of a Lower Primary school Bs. 78. Seven scholarships 
are allotted to boys on’ the results of the Upper Primary 
Examination and 28 scholai’sliips on the results of the Lower 
Primary Examination Seventy-six night schools Lave been 
opened for the labouring classes, which were attended by 1,298 
jnipils; they are mostly conducted by the teachers of day 
schools. 

In 1908-00 there were 159 female schools with 3,573 pupd; Femaie 
(exclusive of boys , besides 959 girls reading in boys’ schools and 
320 reading in umklah : in all, 4,852 females. Fourteen of 
these schools were unaided and 145 weio aided, including two 
zanana ngencies in llooghly town, one under a European and 
the other under a Muhammadan female teacher, and two Model 
Primary schools at Bainclii and Sheakhala. The girls’ schools are 
generally conducted by male teachers, except the zanana agencies 
and some schools under ii issionary management; thirteen of the 
latter received grants-in-aid and five w'ere unaided. 

Under this head may bo mentioned the Ilitakari Sabha of UttarpSva 
Uttarp&ra, which was founded in 1803 by the late Babu Harihar 
Chatterji of that town, its chief objects being to educate the poor, 
to distribute medicines to the indigent sick, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage female education by the award 
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of Rcliolarsliips to girls, and to ameliorato the social, moral and 
intellectual condition of tho inhabitants of Uttarjiara and 
neighbouring places. The income of th« Sabha is derived from 
tho subscriptions of the members, donations from others, Govern' 
meiit grants, interest on Govornmout securities and annuities 
from tho estate of the late Babu Piyari Mohan Banorji. It liolds 
annual examinations for girls in the Burdwan Division, issuing 
certificates to the successful candidates, and awarding prizes and 
scholarehips. 

An important teclinical institution has recently been started in 
the district, ris., ^he Government Central School of Weaving at 
Sorampore, the object of which is to teach improved methods of 
weaving on hand-looms. There are to be two classes of students 
to receive instruction hero, i/^., (1) a higher class consisting of 
men of the Sibpur apprentice type, who will bo trained to become 
teachers, manufacturers or assis'anls of manufacturers, and ^2) 
a lower class consisting of weavers and their sous from Serampore 
and the neighbourhood. 

In order to attract students Gover?imont has offered 20 scholar¬ 
ships of 1\8. 15 each tenable for two years to the students of the 
higlier class, and 20 scholarships of Its. () and 20 more of lis, 4 
each tenable for four mouths to pupils in the lower class. Tlio 
llonghly District Board has also ollercd 10 scholai-sliips of Its. 0 
each for local weavers. Tho school was opened in January 15)00 
under a European Brincii)ul, and the classes startf^d with (> free 
students, 17 students holding scholarships, and 10 teachers under¬ 
going a course of training. 

With the exceptio!i of ma'/raKas, which are referred to below, 
the only other public educational institutions calling for mention 
are the tr lining schools for teachers. There is a first-grade train¬ 
ing school at Hooghly, wliich had 105 pupils on tho rolls on dlls 
March 1000, and in the interior six Guru training scliook have 
been started (two in each subdivision) with 00 ijurus on tho rolls. 

The private institutions include Sanskrit fois, Musalnian 
maktabs, Koran schools, elementary schools not conforming to 
departmental standards, and schools having b ss than 10 pupils. 
In 1008-00 there were 48 private Sanskrit (ois with 250 pupils, 
20 Koran schools with 231 pupils, and 44 non-departmontal 
schools with 014 pupils. The number of private h/s and mnktaj% 
is dpclining, as they are gradually accepting departmental 
standards, and ore thus being converted into public institutions 

In ]008-()0 there were 8,470 Musalnian pupils at school, 
representing G2‘5 per cent, of tho number of Muhammadan boys 
of school-going age. In maktabs they learn tho Koran and tho 
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rudiments of Persian and Arabic ; a more advanced education is 
given in four madmsas^ which teach Persian, Arabic and Urdu, the 
standard laid down for,the Calcutta Mcdrasi being followed as far 
as practicable The madrasa attached to the Ilooghly College is 
maintaint'd iVom the Mohsiu bund, while three are under private 
management. The Sitapur ai d PJiurphura wadvimax. have applied 
for recognition ns upper grade schools. 

Higher Sanskrit education is given in a number of recognized Toh. 
toh, which send up candidates for the Sanskrit First, Second 
and Title Examinations held annually under the supervision of 
managing committees with the Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Collegia as Secivtary. One tol, tlie Viswanath Chatuspatlii at 
Chinsura, is managed by a committee, and is maintained from a 
fund loft by its founeler, the late Bfibu Bhudev Mukherji, The 
other (o/h in this district are private, and ore mostly found in 
old places, such as Tribeiii (including Bansboria), Bhadreswar, 
Baidyabati, Uttarpara, Tarakeswai> Khauakiil, Ivristauagar, etc. 

As regards the nature of these tola, tlie following extracts are 
quoted from the Ileport of the late Pandit Mahish Cliandra 
Nyayaratna, c.i.e., Principal of the Sanskrit College, who in 1891 
insppctrd tlie of Bengal. “The word i(d is a word of non- 

Sanskrit origin, and is in use only in Bengal, where toh aro also 
called chaiid it or c/iaiil/ddi, from Sanskrit c/ntuupdt/ii, a place for 
tofiching the four Vedas.* The/e/is an institutio.i of a peculi ir 
character. It,is a school of learning where pupils are not only 
taught free of cliargo, but are likewis’^ lodged and boarded free. 

As tlie name to/ is con lined to Bengal, so is the practice of lodging 
and boarding pupils, as a rule, confined to this Province The 
only departure in Bengal from tliis practice is to bo found in 
the fofs of Nadia, where pupils till lately were almost univoi-sally 
not fed by their teachers. 

“A^o/is generally located outside the limits of inhabited 
places, villages or towns. It consists of one or more long huts with 
mud or wicker walls and thatehed roofs. Each hut is dhddetl into 
corapaidmcnis, the partitions, however, not reaching to the roof. 
These compartments, in which the students are quartered, are 
of small dimensions, generally about seven fciI square, and raised 
banka of earth {t(d/) within very of ion serve for bedsteads. The 
part of the compartment that is not oeeupiul by the n di is reserved 
for cooking and other purposes. All the pupils in a toi, however, 
do not- cook for themselves. Some get tludr meals free at the 
house of the teacher. The pupils who cook their food receive free 
gifts of rice and other eatables from their teacher. Pupils not 
belonging io the same class of Brahmans as the teacher always 
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cook for themselves. All the pupils in a tol are not free hoarders. 
Some of the pupils may he local residents who attend the tol as 
day-scholars. Some pupils again who are^not local residents may 
he freely hoarded hy local residents. Beginners or grammar 
pupils generally are the pupils who are so hoarded. ‘ In addition 
to the huts that furnish quarters to the students, tliere is a Init 
called sarnsicatl mamhip^ open on one side and slieltored on the 
other throe. It measures about 20 feet hy 10 feet, and is the 
place where the teacher teaches his pupils. Tlie teaclu r tokts his 
seat hero on a mat, and the pupils take theirs on separate mats 
before him, some on his right, some on liis left, ar.d some also 
facing liim, if there is no more room on the right and tlie left. 

“ The work begins at about 7 o’clock in tlie morning, und 
continues to about noon. All the pupils being assembhd togelhor, 
the teacher begins with the least advanced and gradually jiasses 
on to the most advanced. The object of this arrangenu-nt is that 
the more advanced pupils mayihave the benefit of a revision by 
means of the lessons of the less advanced. Pupils are elisniissed 
as they Bnish their lessons. If their day’s work is not fiuislied in 
the morning, the teacher and the pupils resume work at about 4 
in the afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the evening again 
pupils are allowed to bring their doubts and dillieultics before 
the teaclur for solution, and at this time the teacher also quislions 
the beginners. There is very little of classitiention of students 
in a toly each pupil, generally speaking, having his own hsson. 
Only in occasit^nal instances liave some two or three pupils the 
same lesson. Not more than one book is roa<l by a pupil at a 
time, and the quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
This makes it possible for a single teacher to teach each day a 
number of pupils, each with liis separate lesson. The work done, 
though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 

“ At Triboni, in tlie Ilooghly district, long a famous seat of 
Sanskrit learning, such learning is now in decadence. JagannMh 
Tarkapanehanan was a native of this place, and a long train of 
eminent Pandits before and after him arc associated with the 
name of Tribeni. Its one lot now represents the “seven or eight’* 
that existed in 1818, ns stated by Mr. Ward (Adam’s Report on 
Vernacnlar I ducation in Bengal and Hehar, edited by Rev. J. 
Long, Colcutta, 1808, p 40). Tliis solitary tol is taught by a 
learned I’andit, Ambika Charan Vidyaratna, fifth in descent from 
Jagannath Tarkapanehanan, and with his demise tlie traditional 
reputation of Tribeni as a seat of learning will have passed away. 
In the rest of the flooghly district, things are no better than at 
Tribeni. Khanakul-Kriatanagar, long noted as one of the most 
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eminent seats of learning in Bengal, has but four toh at present, 
none of them in a flourishing condition. Nor do its present 
Pandits enjoy the reputation that their predecessors did. Pash- 
pur and Narit, wliieh too had for numerous generations been 
places of Sanskrit learning, have now ceased to have a single tol. 
Bansbaria with twelve or fourteen toU^ Bhadreswar with its ten, 
and Giondalpara with its ten in 1818.(all according to Mr Ward’s 
enumeration as quoted on pages 40 and 41 of Adam’s Beport, 

Long’s edition), have almost ceased to have any there being 
only one good tol now at Bansbeiaa taught by Pandit Mahendra- 
nafh Tarkapanchanan, and another (a nominal one) at Bhadres- 
wari 

The students mostly live with their parents or recognized 
guardians, and only a few whose homes are in the interior live in 1 ^ 3 . 
hostels and mosses. There are two hostels in Chiusura attached to 
the Ilooghly Colh go, one Hindu and the other Musalman, both 
of which arc under Government management, while there are l !2 
mosses under priyate management in Plooghly town and elsewhere. 

In 1908-00 the total number of boarders in hostels and messes was 
880. 

Seven libraries are reported to be in existence in the district, of 
wliioh that at Uttarpara is the most important. It is located in a 
double-storeyed buildin|j, situated on the river bank, and contains 
a largo numbfu* of valuable old books on India. This library 
was foundt'd, mi 1859, by the late Bajir Joyakiishna Muklrerji and 
has an endowment consisting of landed property and Government 
securities ; the fund is managed by five trustees. Among other 
libraries may be mentioned th * Ilooghly public library fotmdtd 
in 1853, and the Soramporo public library established in 1871- 

Two Bengali weekly pavier's are issued at Chin sura, viz., the Nhws- 
JH'/iication O tzvlto founded by the late Bhuelev Muklrerji, wliich r 
deals chiefly with educational and literary topics, and the Chinsura 
Vnrldvaha. Babu Akshay Kumar Sarkar, a well known Bengali 
author, for several years edited a Bengali weekly named 
Sddhdranl, wliielr was published at Chinsura. 

The Sernmj)ore missionaries were the fir’s! to cast Hpe in tli“ 
vernacular liuguages and to employ native compositors; and the 
earliest vernacular newspapers in Bengali were issircd fronr this 
press at Sernmpore in 1818. In April of that year, John Clark 
Marshman, c.s.i., son of Dr. Marshmnn, issued tire first monthly 
Bengali magazine, the Duj-Dat'SiWy and next month issued the first 
weekly, the Samdchdr Darpan. The Friepid of India was also issued 
by him and his father in 1818 as a monthly, then in 1820 as a 
quarterly iiiagazim', and next in 1835 as a rveekly paper The 

R 
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goodwill was purchasod by Mr. Bobert Knight in 1874, and it is 
now the daily paper known as tht^ St(ifesnian. “ It was,” writes 
Baja Binaya Krishna l)tb, “the Sernmpore niissionaries who 
heralded the growth and di^volopment of the Veriiaeiilur Bross. 
Kot only was the first newsjmper, StiUKU-hdr Darfum^ started by 
them in 1818, but Bengali printing typps and press were 6rst 
successfully introdiioed. The late Utv, Ball Beliary Bey 
writes*;—‘The printingprt ss broiiglit from Kngland by Mr. Ward 
W'asset up. A fount of Bengali typt' w'as cast tlirough the assist¬ 
ance of a Bengali blacksmitli named Panchanan, who had learnt 
to cut punches from Br. AVilkins. On the 181 h of March 1800, 
an ever-niemorable day, Carey look an impression of tlio first page 
of the Gospel of St Matthew% The last page w'us printed on the 
10th February, 18Ui. Then was the New Testament printed. 
Christian tracts followed in rapid succession.’ According to 
Bainey,t the Ber gali typography was introduced in 1778, and the 
fii-st book, a eramnuir in Ihuigali eharacters, was printed at 
Hooghl^': it was written by Mr. N. B. Ilalhead, an eminent 
CVientalist, whoso jntron was AViirren Hastings. Tiie Bengali 
types were first prejiaiud by Charle s Wilkins, then a Lieutenant of 
the Bengal Army, from w’honi Panchanan learnt this urt.J” 


* The Ihiigjil Mitgazine, Fehi-uary, 1875. 
t Kaint y’s T<>])Oi;in]'hu':il Sketch, i lc. « 

3^(1 hi }Karly History aiul Growth cT’CahuttH, 1!'05, pi». 222-4. 
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Arambagh. — Hoadquartors town of tlio subdivision of tho same 
name, situated in 22° 53' N. and 87° 47' E on the Dwarnkeswar 
river. In 1911 it had a fjopulation of 8,048, as compared with 
8,30(3 in 1891. The town contains the usual public offices 
found at a subdivisional headquarters—a miinsif's coiii-t, sub¬ 
jail, police station, sub-registry ^office, dispensary, post office 
(but not a telegraph office), High English school, the'offices of 
the Local Board and tlie Munioijiality, and a Listriet Board 
bungalow. It is distinctly rural in appearance, the liouses being 
mainly hufrhn and most of the roads immotallod, and it has no 
large trade or industry. It was formerly called Jahanabad, but 
the name was changed in 1900 to Arambagh, to avoid confusion 
with the town of Inhaitabad in the Gaya district. The name, 
which means tlie garden of case, refci’s to a garden of the Miyans, 
the most influential family in the pbiec. 

The town is touclicd by several important roads, including the 
Old Benares, Old Nagpur and Arambagh-Burdwan roads, but is 
difficult of access during tlie rains, being cut off by the floods 
of the Damodar and other rivers. At tliis time of the year the 
only practicable means of reaching the place is to go by a round¬ 
about way, viz., by the AramV)agh-Burdwaa road. Tho quickest 
moans of reaching the place in other seasons is to go by rail to 
Tarakesw’'or and thence by road, either riding or in a palki. The 
distance from Tarakesw^ar to Arambagh is 18 miles by the Old 
Benares Eoad rid Chapadanga and U> miles across country rid 
Keshabpur. There is a Public Works Department bungalow at 
Chftpad&nga (5 miles from Tarakesw'ar) and a District Board 
bungalow at Mayapur (12 mih s from TarakesAvar and (3 miles 
from Arambagh). 

Arambagh is an old place, which w'as of some importance 
owing to its situation on tlio Old Padsliahi road from Burdwan to 


* We dtiyve to acknowledge our obligations to Lieut. -Col, 
for his kindness in revising the dx'aft. 


P, Q, Crawford, 

It a 
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Midraporo. In 15f)0 A.D., Man Singh, then Govertior of Bihar, 
iutoadiug to invade Orissa, marched rid ]3urdwaii to this place 
and canloued his troops hero, wailing till Iho end of the rains 
would enahlo him to take the field* No c)ld remains, however, 
have survived, presumably on account of the encroachments of 
the river. The ruins of t-wo indigo factories can still bo seen, one 
at Kalipur w^'est of the river.and another at Pferul in the south¬ 
east. Near the latter, in the second mile of the road to Arandi, is 
a large tank, a quarter of a mile square, called llanjit Itai’s lank, 
about w'hich the following story is told :t 

“ Itanjit llai ivds a big zamindar, called by courtesy a Raja, 
who lived in a village named Garhbari, on the norili of the Old 
Benares road, about a mile east of Ararabagh. llo w'as a devoted 
worshipper of the goddess Durga, who on one occasion pluytd the 
part of Ids daughter to sliow 1dm favour. On the morning of tlie 
day of the Baruni fcstiv.d (thirteenth day of the moon in April), a 
/, or de.aler in cmu h-slrvll ornaments, wldle passing near 
the tank mnv known as Raujit Rai’s tank, b it tld.rsty, and went 
to tlie tank to get a drink of water. On reacliing tlie [ihdt^ ho saw 
a beautiful maiden bathing thiro. Tlie maiden empiired who he 
W'as. On hearing that he w'as a , siie askid w'hether he 

had a pair of sltd/ikhd^y or shell bracelets, w'hich would suit her. 
He said that he had suth n iiair, but they were expensive. The 
girl then came out of the tank, and asked the man to put the 
bracelets on her w'rists 11** did so, and t(dd her that their price 
W'as five rupeeE. The girl said that she had no money with her, 
but that, if the man would go to her father, Ran jit Rfd, lie would 
pay for the bracelets. She further told the slidnUidri to tell lier 
father that he would find, in a niche in the room facing south, a 
small box w'ith five rupees in it ; and aihled that, if her father 
made any demur to paying, if the man returned to the yLdt and 
called for her, she would pay. The ^Jiantclidri accordingly w'eiit 
to Ranjlt Rai’s house, told liis story and asked for tlie five 
rupees. 

“Ranjlt Rai, it hapjientd, had no daughter, and at first he 
thought of simply dismissing the man as a liar ; on second thoughts 
he w'enL to look for tlie box, and found it, with five nipees inside, 
in the place desciibid. llo then thought (hat some supematurul 
agency was at work, and went with the Hhdnkhdri to the gkdt 
where ilie girl had been bathing. The thdukhdri called out for 
the girl whom he had seen, saying: ‘ Where are you, Oh beautiful 
maiden, wlio took a pair c>f HhanhUdn from mo I his morning In 

• Akotirndma, KUiol, V(.»l. \ 1, p, HO. * 

t IJ. G. CruwfurJ, lUi-f liislQry of the Uvoyhly Uuirivt, pj). GS.fJii. 
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answer a pair of hands, wearing the new hrncelets, were raised 
from the water in the cenire of the tank. The Haja threw himself 
on the ground and prayed to Durga, and in the evening cele¬ 
brated a great at the tank. To this day the Baruni or 

bathing festnral is echbrated at llanjit Bai’s tank.” 

Arambagh Subdivision. —Western subdivision of the dis¬ 
trict, lying between 22® and 23® 2' norlli Lititude, and 
between 87° 32' and 88'° V cast longitude, with au ar< a of 406 
s«piare miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, with its base 
resting on the Damodar in the east. On the south-west it is 
bounded partly by the Bupnarayan and Dwarakeswar rivers and 
partly by the Ghatal and S;idar subdivisions of Midnapore ; and 
on the north-west it is bounded by the Bishnupur subdivision of 
BankurS and the Sadar subdivision of Burdwan. The western¬ 
most part, which is included in tliana Goghat, is undulating and 
has a comparatively high level ; but the rest of the subdivision, 
which is bounded on the east by th# Damodar, on the wist by 
the Dw'arakeswar, and on the somh by the Bilpnarayan, is low- 
lying and liable to the annual hoods of tlie first two rivtrs, their 
branches and tributaries. In 1001 the subdivision had a popu¬ 
lation of 327,380 with SoG persoiis to tlie square mile. It is 
rural throughout, even its one town, Aranibagh. being practically 
non-urban. The present subdivision was formed in 1870 and used 
to bo knowm as tlie Jahltiabad subdivision. 

Badanganj. —A village in thaua Goghat of the Arambagh 
subdivision, situated on tlie extreme western bouiulary of the 
district. It contains a police outpost, and is the centre of a consi¬ 
derable trade, chielly in timber and tusser silk, which is woven 
locally. There is au old sarai here with an inscription dated 
1125 11. (1713 A.D ) 

Baidyabati {UaniyOy ph^-sician, and IcUi., place) — A town on 
the west bank of the river llooghly, situated in 22° 47'N. and 
88 " 2U'E. At the census of It) 11 its population was returnecl 
at 20,olG, or 3,342 more than in 1901. According to the 
census figures, the male population is in considerable excess, 
prohahly owing to the number of mill-hands. Baidyabati was 
constituted a municipality in 1800, and, besides the Mutiicip:il 
olHce, contains two town outposts subordinate to the Serampore 
police station, one at Baidyabati and the other at Sheoniphuli. 
There are also a small dispensary for out-palionls, a High 
English school, two iSanskrit iok teaching tSthvUi (law^), two 
stations of the East Indian Baihvay, viz , Sheoraphuli and Baidya¬ 
bati, the former of which is a junction for the Tarakeswar line, 
and a largo*jute mill at Champdaiii. The town extends chiefly 
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along tlio river bank, North Chatra being on the south, while the 
rest of Chatra is included in the Serampore Municipality, Above 
Chatra is Sheoraphuli, which is a great market for jute and vege¬ 
tables : in fact, the largest in Western Bengal; next, separated by 
the Bnidyabati Khal, which drains the Dankuni marshes and falls 
into the Iloogldy, is Baidyabati proper; and lastly, to the east of 
it, is Champdani with a lavge hasti of mill-hands. The branch 
Grand Trunk Eoad, which starts at Sibpur, passes through the 
town and crosses the railway from west to east, joining the main 
Grand Trunk Road at Gliiretti. Baidyabati was formerly a place 
of considerable importance and had a tliana, which was transfer¬ 
red in July 1878 to Singur. It still contains several interesting 
old places, notably Sheorapliuli, Niniai-Tirtlia Gliat and Champ- 
daui. Baidyabati is the site of tlie first Bengali novel, Alahr 
Qharer Du/dl, written in 1808 by Pyari Ciiand Mittra (under 
the uoin-de-pliune of Tek Chand Thakur), whicli was translated by 
G. D. Oswcll in 1893. * 

Sheoraphuli, once an insignifumnt village, firsj rose to import¬ 
ance owing to its being the seat of an influential zamindari family, 
whose estate was consequently called the Sheoraphuli llaj. Its 
liistory is as follows. Purgauft Arsha of Sarkdr Satgaoubelonged to 
two Kayasths, Rameswar and his brother Vasmhjv. Between 1728 
and 1749 A. 1 ). a portion of \.]\g parg/nui, comjirising strips of land 
on both banks of the Hooghly river from llof)ghly to (tiilcutta, 
was constituted a separate zamindari undt'r the name (d “ Zamin¬ 
dari Kismat Muhammad Aminpur.” This was subdivided between 
the .second and third sons of Rfmieswar and his two nephews. 
The second son IMakund got a nino-annas au<l the third son 
Ramkrishna a seven-annas sliare of Muhammad Aminpur; the elder 
nephew Manoliar got 19 annas and the younger nephew Ganga- 
dhar six annas of jiarrjaita Boro ; tlic remainder of I'ainam went to 
the eldest sou of lUmeswar Raghudev, the ancestor of the 
Bansberia family. Manohar removed to Sheorapliuli and Ganga- 
dhar to Bally (llowrali), where lie died ehildb ss and was suc¬ 
ceeded by L>urgai>rasad, sou of the younger sun of Maiioliar, thus 
founding tlie ten annas and si.x annas branelus of the Sheoraphuli 
family. 

The memhers of (lie family bore the title of Sudnimani or 
jewel of thaSndras, the origin of whieli is accounted for as follows. 
In the time of Mnrshid Xiili Khan, a Brahman zamindar, liaving 
fallen into arrears with his revenue, w'as ordered to be dragged 
into the Naw'ab’s linikitnf.ha (paradise), be., a tank filled witli 
ordure. Tr) save the Bralimaii from Ibis ignominy, an ancestor of 
this family paid up the entire arrears—an act of generosity which 
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pleased the Naw&h so much that he bestowed on him the title of 
Sudramani. This disinterested action is attributed by one writer 
to Manohar; but he cquld not have been the zamindar in the time 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1725, and it may be attributed 
with more probability to liameswar’s eldest son, Kaghudev.* 

Among tlie descendants of Manohar, the best-known was 
Harish Chandra Rai, who flourished in the beginning of the 19th 
century. The great hdt at Sheoraphuli owes its origin to him, 
and he also built tlie fine temple of Ramchandra at Guptipara. 

He specially patronized the worship of Jagannath at Mahesh 
(Serampore). Usually ho rode to the shrice with half a dozen 
outriders and a long array of followers; and the annual ceremony 
of bathing Jagannftth’s image was postponed till ho arrived 
and issued orders for its performance. About 18d0 a Teli 
family of 8erampore having come into possession of a portion 
of the land forming the temple endowment, by foreclosure of 
a mortgage of the Bally zamintiari, tried to usurp this honour. 

The priests, being bribed by the Telis, had the image bathed 
when the latter gave the word, and the crowds began to disperse, 
Harish (Jhaudra rode in liaste to the temple, caused tlie chief 
priests to bo bound and carried to Sheovaphnli, when he subjected 
them for three days to many kinds of indignity though not to 
actual violence. At last, on the intercession of otlier zamindars 
and of the wealthy clasps of Serampore, he released them on their 
giving a promise to respect his rights in future. 

In course of time the estate became involved, and it was 
ovontnally purchasrd at an auction sal- by tlie Ide Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore and the Raja of Bigliaputia (Rajshalii). 

The Sheorajihuli family is now in reduced circumstances. 

The best known place in Baidyabati is a with a llio-ht of v - 
steps on the IIooghly river, known as Ximai-Tirtha Ghat. It is Tirtha 
mentioned by the poet Bipra Das (1495 A. D) as the place ^"***** 
where the merchant Ohand found a /itm tree with roses bloom¬ 
ing o!i it. It is mentioned several times in the IGih century 
biographies of Chaitanya and in other Bengali poems ; tlie name 
Nimai (changed from J/i/n) is probably due to tins ass<iciation 
with Chaitanya, wlio was addressed at home as Nimai. Two large 
Mtdfis or religious fairs are hold at tliis f/Adt at the time of the 
Baruni and I^aiis 8ankranti festivals. 

In old maps a place is shown hereabouts under various names, 
e.f/., Degoon in Bowrey’s chart of 1688, Degon in the Pilot chart 


* Cafrufta Kerifir, Vo). IV (July-Deicmbcr 18-15), p. 489; Brni$het in Raj 
19U8, pp, 28-90. 

f Calcutta Review, Vol. IV, pp. 489-90. 
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of J703, and Diguni in Konnell’s Atlas with a flap; denoting a 
police station. This has been idoutified hy Yule with Dirghaugo,* 
a village above Baidy«bati, from which a District Board road 
rans west to Singur. But, according to a Bengali poem of tho 
18th century, narrating the legend of Satyanarayaif, and in that 
(jonnoetion the voyag»^ of a merchant down tho river llooghly, 
tho latter is said to have touched at Deganga (below Chinsura), 
where chainpahi flowere bloonio i on the nhn tree.f This is evi¬ 
dently tho Is'imai-Tirtha Ghat of Baidyabati. 

Champdani is mentioned in tho poem of Bipra Das (A.D. 
1495). It WHS granted by Mir Jafar, tho Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, to Colonel Cooto, afterwords Sir Eyre Coote, Oommander- 
iu-Cliief in India.* Tlie claim was recognized by Warren 
Ilns'ings in spite of the protests of Sir Philip Francis ; and hero 
Coote resided with his young wife [nie Susanna Hutchinson). 
At Champdani, in 1785, Warren Hastings reviewed tho remnant 
of the troops that had left Jk^idnapore in January 1781 under 
Colonel Pearse to join in the war against Haidar Ali.+ The jute 
mill at Champflani is one of the oldest in the Province, having 
been built in 1872. 

Bainchi. —A village in thana Pandua of tho Hooghly subdi¬ 
vision, situated 1| miles oast of Bainchi station on the East Indian 
llailway, vrith which it is connected by a kufehn road. It con¬ 
tains a High English school and an in-door dispensary, which are 
maintained out of a tnist fund of lls. 1,50,009 jleft by Babu 
Bihari Lai !Mukhorji, zamindar of the place. On tho death of 
his "VNidow, in December 1005, tlie whole estate came under 
the control of Government as a trust to be administered for 
charitable j^nrposes. In 1908 tlie school was moved into tho 
zamindar’s house, and tlie dispensary was transferred to the 
old school buildings. AVilhin its compound are two temples 
with arched doors, on one of which there is an inscription 
ascribing its erection to Sakft 1004 or lG82-8o A D. Bainchi is 
shown in BenneU's Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police 
station, and the Grand Trunk Hoad passes by it. In old days 
the neighbourhood was notorious for robberies and dacoitics. 

Balagarh.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated in 
28® 8' N. and 88'28' E. It is situated on the west bank of the 
Hooghly, and is usually reached by the Kalna steamer of the 
Calcutta Steam Navigation Company, which touches at Sripiir. 

• Hedges* Diary, Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

t SaJiUya^parishad-jpatrikot Vol. VIII, p. G3. 

J Btngal Post and Present, Vol. p, 69. This note has apparently confounded 
Chimixlani with Qhiretti lying in the Bbadreswar Municipality, 
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It is olso served by two hnfcha roads, one o£ wlueli (about 7 miles 
long) connects it with Diimurda and the other (6 miles long) 
with Inchura. A z imyidari ferry plies between BalSgarh and 
Chakdah in Nadia district; and the new IIooghly-Katwa line, 
now under construction, will pass near the place. The village 
itself is small, liaving a population of only 7G3 persons, according 
to the census of 1901, but it is of some importance owing to its 
being a centre for the export of vegetables, which are grown 
on the chars', boat-building is also carried on. It is the 
head-quarters of an Union Committee having jurisdiction 
over 30 miles. The police station of Baliigarh is at Chandra, 
and there is a dispensary at Tontulia between Chandra and 
Balagarh. 

Balagarh is a fairly old place, which is shown in Rennell’s 
Atlas as lying on tlio riwr, but it is now a mile inland. It contains 
a temple of Kadha Gobinda, and is inhabited by many Kulin 
Brahmans and Kayasths. About a^mile from the river bank is a 
thatched brick tenrplo of Cliandi, in the walls of which ore brick 
panels each measuring two feet by one foot, and finely carved 
with flowers and human figures. Not improbably they were taken 
from some old ruined Bengali temple. The lallars and beams 
.(of jack wood) are also carved with figures and tracery. 

Bali {lidli, fiand>.—A village in tliana Goghat. of the Aram- 
bagh subdivisi' n, situated in ii2''49'N. and 87°4G'B. It lies on 
the right bank of the river Uwarakeswar <> mibs from Arambagh, 
with which is is conneoted by the Ghatal road. To distinguish it 
from Bali (Bally) in JIo^^Tah, if is generally called Bali- 
Diwanganj from n village of that name a mile to the south, and 
sometimes Bali Hat from the fact that a big hai is licld in 
Diwangiinj twice a week. Silk and cotton cloths are woven in 
this place and its ncighbourlrood, but tlie manufacture is declining. 
It is the headquarters of an Union Committee, and there is a 
ihiblic AVorks Dcp.artmont bungalow* about tw'o miles soutli, at 
the village of Bara Dur.gar, on an island betw'een tw'o branches 
of the Dwarakcsw'ar river. 

Ballabhpnr. —A Cpiarfcr of Seramporo tow'n, situated betw'een 
Mahesh and Seram pore {q. ?;.). 

Baudel. —A quarter of Ilooghly tow'u {q. r.) situated in the 
north of the municipality. The name is also borne by a large 
station on the Eist Indian Ivaihvaj’’, a mile to the west, from 
which the branch line to Naihati starts. It was opened in 1004 
and has been made the terminus of the IIoogldy-Katw'a line now 
under construction. The name is a comiption of bandar, meaning 
a wharf. * 
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Bansberia {Bansdy bamboo aud bdti, place). — A town in the 
Hooghly tbana, TIooghly subdivision, sitjiatcd in 22° 58' N. and 
88 ° 24' E. ropubition (^1011) (5,108. TJio town extends along 
the west bank of t]ie river llooglily, from Shahganj in Hooghly 
town northwards to about li dC a nnle north of I'riboiii fjhdt \ 
on the west it is bounded for some distance by the East 
Imlian Railway. It is try,versed from south to north by the 
IIooglily-Kalna road, whieli is motalled iip to Tribeni, where 
there is a suspension bridge of 3 spans over the Saraswati. 
Bansberia is connected with Trisbiglni station on the East 
Indian RailAvay by a cross-road a mile and 3 furlongs long, 
and Tribeni is connected with Mtigra station by another short 
t ross-road. Between jMogra station and the Grand Trunk Road 
the latter road runs below a liigli embankment known as Jdmdi 
jantjal^ t.c., the son-in-law’s embankment. A sliort brancli of the 
Bengal Provincial Railway also cotmocts Magra with Tribeni, and 
there is a station at the lattcu place. Both Batisberia aud Tribeni 
are further served by the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, for the trallu' borne by wlmh there is a 
pontoon at Tribeni railway station. Dinghia (small boats) also ply 
frerpiently between tliese places and Ifooglily-Cliinsura, carrying 
passengei's and light goods. Bricks are manufactured along the 
liver bank, -while boll-metal and ]>rass utensils are made in 
considerable quantities for export to Calcutta, the eluef places of 
manufacture being Bansberia and Jvliamarpara jn the extreme 
soutli. The public buildings hx^ated in Bansberia are tlie 
municipal otfice, a police outpost, and a High English sthool. An 
outdoor dispemsary, wliich is to bo maiidaiiied by tlio Bainchi 
estate, is now (19U9) being built at Tribei'i near tlio railway 
station. Formerly the place was a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
ha-ving 12 or 14 toh in 1818. Both Bansberia and Tribeni 
contain some old remains, of wlii<h an ac<;ount is given below. 

The village of Bansberia came into prominenco, according to 
tradition, in the time of Raghab Duit Rai (Jhaudliri of Patuli in 
the Burdwan district. He is said to liavo been given tlie title 
of Chaudhri in the reign of Bliali Jahan, the date of the 
sannU being lOOti H. (IGob A.H.) He was also made zamindar 
of 21 parganaa lyieg mostly in iSarkdr Satgiion, for the manage¬ 
ment of which property he made tliis village his headquariors, 
clearing it of the bamboo junghj Avitli which it was overrun and 
building a large house in it. His sou Rameswar made Bansberia 
liis i)ermanont home, and brought in families of Brahmans 
Kayasths and otliers. i le also founde<l several loin or »Sanakrit 
schools, and built the finely carved brick temple of* Anant Deva 
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or Vishnu in 1079-80 A.D.; the moat round tho palace is ascribed 
to him. As a rewrird for his services in attaching defaulting 
zamindaris and making assessments thereof, tho Emperor 
Aurangzeb gave liim the khilat of Panja Percha (five drosses of 
honour) and the hereditary title of “ Ilaja Mahasay ” by a ndnad 
dated 1090 H. (1079 A.D.) In the same year, by another sauad, 
he was granted 401 Lit/hds of laud, for his residence, and the 
zamindari of twelve more pargnnasy including Calcutta. In the 
Ahalsa records Kameswar is entered as tlie zamindar of parganns 
Arsha, etc.; and he certainly had the entire zamindari under 
his management. 

After Ins death, some time before 1728 A.D., the estate 
appears to have been partitioned between his tliree sous, two 
nephews and a Brahman dependant, and was divided into two 
mojkUr} (small) zamindaris, viz , Arsha, etc., witli 11 pargana>s^ 
and Muhammad Amiupur with 14 prirgmias. The eldest son 
lia ghudeb got Arsha, etc., as (his one-third sliare, while 
Muhammad Amiupur was divided into five the revenue 

being, liowevcr, paid jointly. Tlie two younger sons, Makuud 
au<l llamkrishna, reodved 9 and 7 annas shares, respectively, of 
Muhammad Aminpur proper; the two nepliews, Manohar and 
Gangadhnr, got lO and 6 annas, respectively, of Boro; and the 
Brahman Santosli came into possession of parguna Answarpur. 
llaghudeb made large grants of rent-free lands to Brahmans, 
and excavated, a moat in tlie Grarhbati, which is now silted 
up , As related iu the article on Baidyabati, tlie title 
!Snit'a>,iahi (jewel of Sudras' was very probably conferred on 
him. lie was suc(;eedcd by his son Govindadev, who died 
ill 1147 B.B. (1740 A.D ). lie is said to have Icist Agradwip 
owing to the timidity of his agent at the Xawab’s Court, who 
would not admit his master’s ownership of the place for fear 
of his being punished for some loss of life which had occurred 
in a mt'hi there. 

When Gobindadev died, he had no child living, and on this 
account the Burdwan Ilaj, with the sanction of the Xawab, took 
possession of purynn i Arslia, etc.—in fact, of the bulk t>f the 
property ou the west side of the Jlooghly river; while llaja 
Krishna Chainlra took possession of porgana Ilalda on the east 
bank of the river. Three months after Govinda's death, his 
wife gave birth to a son, who w'us named Xhisiuhadev. By this 
time the family retained only one small wauzay Ivulihandi, 
which the Fuuj fnr of llooghly would not permit the Buixhvan 
Baj to appropriate; and whtn the posthumous boy had 
attained mahhood, the English had taken possession of all the 
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property. After various petitions to the Euglisli Government, 
the then Governor-Gonornl, Wniavn llastiugs, directed that 
thos-i mahdh of his ancestor that had nqt been taken possession 
of by the Burdwan zainindar, but had been included in the 
24 payganna granted to the English Govemmenf, should be 
restored to Nrisiuhadev. Accordingly, he was given possession of 
nine parg utas from 1770 A.D. Nrisinhadev Hai was a man of 
some voivatility. lie built in 1788-89 A.D. a small temple dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess Kali or Swaynmbhava, made a map of Bengal 
for Warren Hastings, translated the Ui/disa-tanti a into Bei gali, 
and assisted Haja Jaynarayan Ghoshal of Benares in translating the 
Kdii-khanda into Bengali verse. He left Ids home for Benares in 
1792, there became initiated in Tantric rites, and returned in 
1799. Ho then began to build a large temple in honour of 
Hanseswari, but died in 1802 before it was finished. 

Nrisinhadeb left a minor son, durii.g whoso youth his mother, 
Hani Sankari, managed the pstiite. She completed iu 1811 the 
temple of lianseswHii and Chatiirdaseswar, whicli cost nearly 
five lakhs of rupees, expended nearly a likli of ruj>ecs in tlie 
ceremony of tuld-purusha (weigldng one’s person), and spent 
much in charity, but otherwise led a simjde and unostentatious 
life. There was an estrangement between her and her son 
Koilashdev, who ultimately brought a suit for recovery of jmsses- 
siou of the estate, and obtained a decree* in tlie lower court. The 
llani then appealed to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. ^tleugfh, bofli 
sides grew weary of the litigation, and iu lS2(i entered into a eom- 
pronuse, by which the properiy became Kcdlashdev’s, but It) mnuzan 
were left to thoKani for ])Lrforndiig dev s'lehd. Kailaslidev died in 
1818 leaving a grandson Doboiidrailev and three dauglders, one of 
whom was married to 8riiiarayan Singha, son of the well-known 
Lala Babu of the Paikpara family. Debendra’s sudden and prema¬ 
ture death in ]8o2 was a great sho<‘k to his old grandmother, wlio 
six mouths later executed a will, by wliidi slxe devised her estates 
to the goddess Hans* swari, nominating lier three great-grandsons 
as ISebdiis, and appointing their motlier, Ivani Kasiswari, as 
executrix, A few days later, on tlio night btfore tlie day of the 
Kali Pujft, she died at an advanced ogo. 

Haul Kasiswari managed the estate until I’urnendudev, her 
son, attained his majority, Purnendudev, who had been educated 
in the Hooghly Colh ge, was distinguished for his liberality and 
public sxiirit. During the Mutiny of 1857 he supiiUcd the local 
authorities with a number of coolies and one thousand carts. He 
induced the East Indian llailway authorities to open the Trisbigha 
station, and bore a large part of the cost of nletalliug the 
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feeder road leading up to it. He coutrilDuted half the cost of 
metalling the Strand Road from Keota (north of B^ndel) to 
Tribeni, and made a free gift of a slrip of l iiid along tlio Ctxikerell 
road in Iloc^hly town, lie further maintained a charitable 
dispensary, kept up an old alms-house at the p.dace, and did 
much to encourage tduculion, the present High English school 
being opened by him in lH9-i. lle»died on 2otli July l<S9tJ, 
leaving four sons, Satindr.idev, Kshitiudradev, Manindradev, 
and llamendradev, all of whom arc still living.* * * § 

The scene of Hi/i-ilarpana (Mirror of Indigo), a Bengali 
drama by the late Babu IJiuabandhu Mitlra, is said to have 
been laid in an indigo factory of Bausbcria. For translating 
this work the Ilevd J. Long was sent to jail for a month and 
was fined 11 s. I,(i00, a sum paid for him by a Bengali gentleman.t 
Close to the river the Tuta-abodhini Sablia of Calcutta, the 
original name of the mod(*rn Adi Brahma Samaj, had in 184d 
a flourisliing school with 200 boys*; but as some of the boys 
became Vedanlists, many purents withdrew llieir sons from the 
school, and Hwark iualh Tagore having died in England, his son 
was unable to maintain it. A perpiluid lease of the ground 
with the bungfilow was then purchased by Dr. Duff with Bs. G,O00 
supplied by Major, aft'-rwards Sir James. Outram. The Mission 
School started lieie by Dr. .Duff was in existence till JO years ngo + 
Before tliis, tliere was a Chureli at Bansberia said to liave been 
the first Christian Church in Bengal witii au ludian Minister; 
the latter was one Taraehand, a well-informed mau who spoke 
English, French and rcwtiignesc with fluency.^ 

The chief objects of arcliitectiiral iuterest nr * found witJiiu 
the Garhbafi, i.e„ the fort compound of the Bansberia zamindars. 
It has two moats, ouo dug by Itauieswar, and the oilier hy 
llaghudev, but the latter has nuu’e or less silted up. The other 
moat is crossed by a causeway, ending in a fine gateway (both 
said to have been built by Xrisinhadev), aHth rows of vaknl 
trees on both sides forming a broad avenue The old palace 
has disappeared, being replaced by a plain double-storeyed build¬ 
ing wi'h a long range of rooms. 

To the east aud uortli-eosfc of the modern palace are the tliree 
temidos of Vislmu, Swayambhava cu* Kali, and llauseswari. 
The Vishnu temple is the oldest, being built in l()79-80 A D. 

• S. C. Dey, The Bdnsheria Raj, Calcuttii, 1008. 

t Cotton, Calctiifa, New and Old, pp. OlG-17. 

X Life of Dr. Dt'f, Dr. Goorge Suiitb, Vol. II, p. 53 , Rtngal, Past ami 
Present. Vol. II, p, 81, III, p. 25. 

§ Calvuita RevitWf Vol. VI, p. 406, 
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Tribenl. 


It is of brick, in the Bengali style, with a tower on the roof. 
Its front, facing east, is covered with brick panels, elaborately 
carved. North of it is a siuoll niipretentioiis flat-roofed temple, 
built in 1788-89 and dedicated lo Swayambhava. ^ 

The Ilanseswari temple stands further to the east, and is the 
largest of the three. It was completed in 1814-15 after 15 
years’ work; several Benares masons were employed, and the 
roof is of the Benares style. It has 13 cupolas, viz., eight 
over the verandahs and their corners, then four higher cupolas 
in the middle, and lastly a central tower (the tallest) rising CO 
to 70 feet high. On the gi’ound floor is the shrine with a 
verandah on each side divided into rooms. The ])residing deity 
is Hanseswari, whose imago is of mm wood, painted blue; she is 
seated on a lotus flower, the stalk of which springs from the navel 
of Siva lying prostrate. The verandali on the south, which forms 
the front, is supported by 12 ornamented arches. Tlie painted 
ceiling, the lattice work above tlie ceiling and the stone fountain 
beloAV, have a pleasing effect, in spite of the wiroumscribed space. 
In each of the cupol 'S above tlie roof is a marble image of 
Siva, so that there are in nil 13 images, w'hich with the Siva 
in the ground-floor make up the fourteen referred to in the 
Sanskrit inscription as Chaturdasoswar. The upper floors are 
accessible through throe staircases in the north verandah. The 
ground block, including the shrine, is 44^ feet scpiaro ; the front 
verandah on the south, which is called Nnl-f,uim(ir, /y;., the 
dancing-hall, is nearly 'square, measuriug 22' 2" by 2B 10'. 
Though spoilt by the ground floor being divided into a number 
of rooms and by the cupolas being crowded too close together, 
the effect on the whole is excellent, but it is marred by recent 
white-washings and plasterings. 

Tribeni (IVf, three, and beal^ braids) forms the uorthemmost 
part of the town. It is an old place, sometimes called MnHa-veni 
(open-braided) to distinguish it from Brayag (Allahabad], which 
w'as called Yukta-vem (joint-braided). The place is so named from 
the fact that three streams branch out at this point, the Bhagirathi 
flowing to the south, the Sarasawati to the west (right), and the 
JaiDuna or Kanchrapara khdl to tlio oast (loft). This junction of the 
three streams is mentioned in the Pavami-dulam, a Sanskrit poem of ^ 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, but the sanctity of tlio place 
was recognized much earlier. In tlie early Musalman period 
the tow’n was of considorahlo importance, and was often referred 
to as Tripani, Tripani Shahpur or Firuzahad. Witli tho removal 
of the headquarters of Government to Satgaou, probably in 
the second quarter of tho thirteenth century, Tribeni lost its 
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importance. In the middle of the sixteenth century it appears 
to have passed into the hands of the Oriya king, Makunda Hari- 
chandan ; the broad (light of steps on tlio river and the Jdomi 
jdngdl, a higli,embankment stretching from Tribeni to Mahanad, 
are attributed to tlis Oriyas, By 1508 A. D. Saluiman Kararani, 
the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, hud reconr^uered this part of the 
country, but within a decade it jiassed under the rule of the 
Mughal I^lmfieror Akbar. 

Owing to its sanctity and its situation on the river, 
Tribeni was in early days a halting place for boats paasing 
up and down the river, wliicli is mentioned in the poem of 
Bijira Das ( 1405 A.D. ) and in later Bengali poems. In 
1682 Mr. William Hedges passed by “Trippany” in his 
journey by bout to and from (Jossimbazar, and in 1717 liis neplicw, 
Robert Hedges, as I’resident, received, in great state, near 
“Trevinny” the English Hmbassy on its r«4ura from the court 
of the Emperor EarakJisiyar. The Dutch Admiral (St.ivorinus also 


visited ‘‘Terbonee” in 1770. 


TriVjeni with Bcinsberili liad several 


Sanskrit tolx, and the fumous PaTuUt Jagannatk Turkupunchanan, 
the tutor of Sir William Jones and compiler of a digest of Hindu 
laws, was one of its distinguished scholars. This devotion to 
Sanskrit learning has now nearly died out, Sanskrit being taught 
only in one tol^ kept up by .one of his descendants. 

The existing remains in Tribeni are few. Tlio only Hindu 
remains lie immediately north of the junction of tlie Saruswati Ivhal 
with the Hooghly, li:., (1) two tlights of stejus side by side leading 
into the river bed, each consisting of more tlian tliirty steins; (2) 
a group of seven small temples, 5t> yards from the river, of which 
the central one has a tower about ot> feet high and 12 feet square, 
with a lingam inside. The Muhammadan remains lie on the high 
river bank south of the Suraswali Khal. They consist of (1) 
an d»tdn(i with two enclosures, and (2) a ruined mosque, 20 yards 
to the west of the nsfdna. The tirst enclosure is built of large 
basalt stones ; its east wall fui-es the river and contains mutilated 
Hindu idols and dragons ; in it is fixed, at a height of 6 feet, 
a piece of iron said to have been the liandlo of Zafur Ivhau^s 
battle axe. The second enclosure is of sandstone and contains 
four tombs, said by tradition to bo those of Zafar Khan, of his 
two sons, Ain Khan Ghazi and Ghain Khan Gliazi, and of the 
wife of liis tim’d son, Barkhan Ghazi. Barkhan Ghazi liimsclf 
wtis buried in the first enclosure with his two sons, Rahim 
Khftn and Karim Khan. The mosque beyond the second en¬ 
closure appears to have been built with materials obtained from 
liindii temples. The low basalt pillars supporting its arches aye 
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iiniiaiially thick, and the domes have horizontal arches (Hindu), 
t\e., are made up of successive rings of stones, the diameter of 
each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below ; 
the whole is capped by a circular stone, covering the small 
apeiiiire at the top.* Some of the domes are broken, and several 
basalt pillars lie scattered about; the foundations of other 
structures may bo seen close by. A good deal of the jungle has 
now been cleared, and the buildings are ’sdsible from the 
road. 

Six old inscriptions in Arabic have been found on the 
western wall of the mosque, and two in the second enclosure of 
the dddua. The most interesting of the inscriptions are one in 
the mosque, dated (598 II. (1298 A. D.), recoiling the erection of a 
mosqu'^ by Zafar Klian, the Turk, and another in (ho enclosure, 
dated 713 H. (1813 A. D.), recording tlio erection of a madrusa 
named JDdrul Khairdf (house of bonevolenee) by Khan Muhammad 
Zafar Khan in the reign of ‘Firuz Shall. The inscriptions are in 
black basalt with the lotttrs raised, and the characters arc mostly 
in Tughra. On the reverse of the basalt inscriptions in the second 
enclosure are carved several seiq)outs and dragons, from which it 
appears that the stone was taken from some Hindu temple. 
According to a genealogical chart preserved by the wntawalfis 
of Zafar Khan’s tomb, ho is said to have come from Margaon in 
Murshidabad. The tra<liiions declare that lie was killed in a 
battle with Raja Bhudfb. His tliird son, Burkhan Ghuzi, is said 
to have conquered tho Raja of Hooghly (?) and married his 
daughter, who lies buried in tlio second cnclosiiro. Zafar Khan 
is connected with Shah ISufi-ud din of Baiidua, being represented 
as either Ids uncle or his friend and associate, and is also con¬ 
nected with Saiyad Fukhr-ud-din, fatlier of 8aiyad Jamul-ud-din, 
who built a mosque at Satgaon in 93(5 11. or nearly 219 years 
later. 

Several important mf ldn (religious fairs) are held at Tribeni. 
They »re chiefly concerned with hathing in the BhagTrathi on 
auspicious days, e.y.y (1) Hasalura, in liouonr of the Gauges, 
in June; (2) Sankran(ia, especially littarayan, when the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, on the last day of llie month 
of Pans (in the niddle of January), and Muha-visliuva, 
when the year ends (about the ndddle of April; ; (3) Banini, in 
lionour of Baruna, the god of waters, in Chaifra (Mareh-April) ; 

• AI. AI. I’le-ilinjhal Alo/trjue'! vf Jienijnl, J. A* 8. ii , lOlO, pp. 

2S-24. 
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(4) Eclipse-days. Large crowds visit the place during the 
Uttarayan-Sankrauti and Baruni festivals. 

Bhadreswar. —A town in thana Serampore, of the Serampore 
subdivision, situated in?22° 50'N. and 88° 21'E. It is bounded 
by the Iloogbly riv< r on the east, the East Indian Railway line on 
i^ie west, Erench Chanderuagore on the north and BaidyabMi on 
the south. It fonns a municipality divided into four wards, p/s,, 
Gaurhati (Ghiiviti), Bhadreswar, Telinipara and Mankundu. 

The Grand Trank Road from Calcutta passes through the town, 
wliilc the East Indian Railway touches it at two stations, 
Bhudnswar and Mankundu; and there are four ferries, two 
of which belong to the District Board, tvs., Telinipara to Sham- 
nngar and Balta Ghat to Ghiretti, while two are zamindari. 

It contains a town outpost of Serampore thana, the Municipal 
office, an outdoor dispensary and a lligh English school. 

Sanskrit is taiiglit in a tol at Bhadreswar and in 3 toh at 
Gaurhati, grammar being the favourite subject of study: 
there were 10 tch in 1818. Bhadreswar is practically a mill town, 
the Victoria Jute Works being situated at Telinipara and the 
Dalhousio and Northbrook (recently opened; Jute Mills at 
Bhadreswar. The population has grown from 7,417 in 1872 to 
24,363 in lOUl, the bulk of the increase beiegdue to immigration, 
as indicated by the growth in males from 3,618 to 16,802 and 
their large exces.s over females who in 1911 numbered only 8,491. 

Bhadreswar is an old place, being mentioned in the poem of Bhattivs- 
Bipra Das (1196 A.D.) and shown in the Pilot chart of 1703"'“^' 
as Buddesy. It is so called after a temple of Bhadreswar, a 
title of Sivii. The shrine is largely frequerted, chiefly by females, 
in tha hope of obtaining cure from illness or the attainment of 
some cherislu'd wish. In old days Bhadreswar was a great mart, 
serving Calcutta and the surrounding country within a radius 
of 20 miles, luit the competition of Sheoraphuli has greatly 
nduced its import.ince. It has now three markets, one in 
the Victoria Mill /-as/z near the river belonging to Raja Biyari 
Mohan Mukherji, and two others in Telinipara and Bhadreswar 
belonging to the Banerji family of Telinipara. The chief articles 
of trade are jute and rice. 

Gauiiiati or Ghiretti adjoins Champdani on the north, but not Gbirotti. 
all of it is British territory. A long strip, is in the possession 
of the Erencli, and is known as Earasisganj—/<?., the French 
market. French Ghiretti lies almost entirely between the Grand 
Trank Road and the river ; in its northern corner arc the ruins 
of the couidry house of the Governors of French Chinder- 
nagorc. It. is shown in Bolt’s map of Bengal {circa 3770 
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A.D.) aa French Garden and in Joseph’s Survey of the Hoogly 
ns Old French Garden. According to tradition, the house was 
built by Dupleix, and it existed in the time of Stavorinus, 
when the Dutch Governor was received here in state by the 
French (’hief M. Chevalier. “Stavorinus tells usthat on the 
22nd of Febniary 1770 the Dutch paid a nation id visit to the 
French Governor, and ns these visits were accompanied with much 
ceremony when the guest was received at the chief factory, the 
Dutch Governor preferred paying it at the country seat of Ghiretti. 
The party set off from Ohiusura at four o’clock in six carriages, 
and reached the chateau at six, where they were received at the 
bottom of the steps and conducted into a largo saloon in wliich the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of Chandornagoro wore assembled. 
At seven the Dutch guests were invited to witness a play in a 
slight building which had been erected for the purx)ose. The 
play was over at ten, when they were led into a large room, 
in which a hundred ladies and geDtlomen sat down to an 
elegant supper. The party broke up at one, and returned to 
Chinsura.”* 

The place figured somewhat prominently in 17o()-o7. After 
the massacre of the Black Hole, some of the Euglisli woiit up 
to the “ French tJardens,” where Mr. Young, the I’riissian super¬ 
cargo, resided. In May and Juno 1757 Clive halted at tlio 
“French Gardens, Ohandemagore,” waiting for the coufirmatiem 
of the secret treaty with Mir Jofar ; and it was from this place 
that on the 12th June Clive started on liis momentous manli 
towards Murshidabad.f 

South of the French Gardens is the village of Ghiretti ])roper, 
where a considerable portion of the Bengal army used to 
bo quartered. From the Proceedings of the Calcutta Council, 
dated 21st March 1763, wo find that it was resolved to place half 
the Bengal army at Ghiretti and the other half at Patna ; while 
Stavorinus (1770 A.D.) noticed that at “Garetty” the Fnglisli 
had a military fort, often containing a thousand or more men. In 
Benneir8 Atlas, plate xix (1781), “Cantonments” are entered 
just below Ghyretty. It is not known wlien the troops were 
withdrawn. 

Bhitargarh —{Bhitary inner, and yarhy fort). A purl of Mau- 
darangarh. See Mand&ran. 

Champ dani. —See Baidyab&ti. 


• .1, 0 , Marshman: Notet on the Right Rank of the Jlooghly, Calcutta Hoview 
(1815), Vol. IV, p. 607. 

t Bengal »»176^-67, HUl, Vol. I, p. 194, Vol. II, pp. 877.406. 
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Chandernag'ore. —A town on the river Hooghly, situated a 
sliort distance hclow Ohinsura in 22” 52'N. and 88° 52'E* It 
consists of two parts, that to the south belonging to the French 
and that to the north to (he British; thc-y are separated by a ditch, 
which the French wore allowed to dig by the 13th article of the 
treaty of Versailles iu 1783. The French territory is about 4 
miles long and one mile broad, extending along the river from 
Teliuipara to British Chandernagore. Its history has been given 
in Chapter III ; a further description of this foreign settlement 
is beyond the scope of this work. British Chandernagore forms 
the soiitliernmost ward of the Ilooghly-Chinsura Municipality 
{vide Uooghly,, The name Chandernagore is derived either from 
chandva^ moon, or chandan, sandalwood, and nnyar^ town. 

Chanditala. —A village in the Serampore subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the SaraswatT. It is the headquarters of 
a police station with juinsdiction over 72 square miles, and of an 
Union C anmitteo with an ar.?a of 2 square miles. It is touched 
by the I towrah-Sheakhala Bight Railway, and the station forms 
a junction for a short branch lino to Janai. Tire village is an old 
place sliown in RenneU's Atlas as the site of a police station from 
which several roads radiated 

Ghiusura. (Vernacular Chunchura, derivation not traceable) 
-—A part of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality, See Hooghly. 

Dadpur. — A villngb situated on the Chinsura-DhaniakhMi 
road, with an independent outpost. Some chikan (embroidered) 
work is made in the neighbourhood. 

Dhauiakhali. —A large village in the Hooghly subdivision 
and tlic headipiarters of the largest thana in either that or the 
8i‘ramporo subdivision (135 square miles). It is a mile distant 
from the railway station of the same name on the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Railway', and contains a District Board bungalow. In the 
middle of the 18th century the East India Company had a large 
oufuny or weaving factory at this place, which was referred to as 
Dooneacolly. In those days it was a more important place, the 
main road from Hooghly to Silimath (Salimabad) passing by 
‘‘Deniachnli ” (vide Valentyn's map published in 1725). In 
RenneU's Atlas Deneaeolly is shown with a flag indicating a police 
station and as the junction point of several roads. 

Diwauganj- —A village in the Arambagh subdivision and 
thana, contiguous to Bali (q. v.). 

Dwarbasinl. —A village in thana Pandua, of the Hooghly 
subdivision. It is |th of a mile from the station of the same name 
on the Bengal Provincial Railway, and contains an out-door dispen¬ 
sary and \he kachahri of the zamindar, Raj& Piyari Mohan 

8 2 
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Mukliorji. The uamo is that of a goddess and is derived from 
dwdt', a door, and basinit resident. The following traditions 
connected with the place are quoted from Crawford’s History of 
the Hooghly District:— 

“ At the time of the Musalmau invasion of Bengal a 
lino of Hindu kings ot the Sadgop caste had their capital 
at Dwarbasini. The last of them was named Dwar Pal. His 
dominions were invaded * by a Musalmau general named 
Muhammad Ali. The fimt battle fought was indecisive. In 
Dwar Pal’s palace enclosure was a tank called the Jtbat Ktmdy 
which had the property of curing the wounds of all who bathed 
in it, and even of rostoring to life the bodies of those killed 
in battle, if they were i)laced in tlie holy water. A Musalmau 
saint, named Saha Jokai, obtained permission from Dwar Pal 
to bathe in this tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef 
concealed in his garments ; the pollution thus caused destroyed 
the miraculous properties of the tank. Deprived of its help, Dw:\r 
PM was totally defeated by the invaders in a second battle, after 
wliich he and his whole family burned tliemselves on a funeral 
pile within his palace, which was thus reduced to a heap of 
-^uins, known as Dhnn Fata. Before his death he predicted that 
whenever a respectable Hindu of the 8adgop caste should come 
to live at Dwarbani, he would become its king It is said that 
as long as the Musalmau dominion lasfted, no Sadgop was ever 
allowed to settle there. 

“ The tank now shown as the Jihat Ktind is simj)ly a small 
shallow pool on the south side of a much larger tank known 
as Kdmana (prayer-fulfilliDg). A small tomb on the east of 
the JiUU Kund is said to bo that of the Fir, Saha Jokai. 
Auothi'r large tank, a little to the east, now divided by cross 
bdudhs into three small tanks, is known as Chandra Kup (tank 
of moonshine). Some distance farther north are another large 
tank, called Papharan (sin-removing), and a series of seven tanks 
called Sat Satin after the Raja’s s nen wives. On the soutli-east of 
DwaibMni is a slightly raised mound, composed of broken brick, 
known as the or fort. All over the village, a little below 

the surface, are the remains of brick houses and walls, with many 
fiUed-up wells ; and local tradition says that much treasure has 
from time to time been dug up, as well us many broken sculptured 
stones.*’ 

Qangadharpur.—An estate in the >Serinipore subdivision 
(tauzi number 46), with an area of about 2,Jilts acres, the rent- 
roll being Rs. 52,170 and the land revenue lis. 47,(i02. The 
estate is so called after a village of the same name in the Balag.trh 
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thAna, and the present proprietors are Babus Chandra Mohan 
Banerji, Hari Mohan Banerji and their co-sharers, all descendants 
of Baddi Nath Banerji. The early history of the estate will be 
found in the article on Sarsa. 

G-hirettl or Gaurhati. —A village in Bhadreswar town (q. v.; 

Goghat cattle and (jhCiii, hill pass).—A small village 

in the Arambagh subdivision, situated 6 miles west of Arambagh 
town. It is tlio head<pinrter8 of a* thana, and lies on the Old 
Nagpur road, not far fi*oi7i Bhitargarh and Garh Mandaran, and 
6 miles cast of Kamarpukhur, the honni of Ramakrishna Param- 
hansa, where there is a rest-house of the District Board. 

Guptipara {Onpll^ concealed and pdrdy quarters).—A large 
village in thana Bnlagarh of the llooghly subdivision, in the 
('xtiv-mo norlli-oast of the district, situated about 1-^ miles west of 
the right bank of tlio llooghly. The houses extend along 
a wide road for about a mile and half, and include some 
fine iiiodern buildings belonging to the Sen family. The village 
is connected with Dumurda by two District Board roads, but 
the usual way of reaching it is by the Kalna steamer, which 
stops at tlie river bank nearest to it. It contains a High 
Knglisli school, ami was formerly a centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Mathura Bliattacharya, the author of Shpdma Kalpa Latikdy 
an anthology of religious poems in Sanskrit, iloimshed here, 
but there are now no io*s. 

Guptipara was a well-known place in the 18th century. 
“ Guptapara ” is sliowm in tin* map of Stavorinus {circa 1770 
A. D.), but on the left bank of the river. This, if correct, indicates 
an older site ; for in the Bengali poems of the 18th century, the 
villnge is distinctly mentioned as being on the light bank.* The 
former im})ortancc of tl\e })lnce is still attested by the nximber of 
Brahmans and Baidyas residing in it, and by its temples and 
religimrs fairs. Tire Revd. J. Long in 1846 remarked:—“On the 
opposite side of tlie river {i.e. riglit bank) is Guptapara, the people 
of which are famous for their activity and wit and the purity of 
their Bengali: there ari’^ 15 tolas {(oh) and many Pandits w'ho 
study the Njidpa Shasira (s^c) ; it is also notorious for thieves and 
Brahmans. lu 1770, Chcrinjib (Chiranjib/ Bhattacharya of 
Guptapara composed in Sanskrit the Vuit/ainnodu{a) Taranginix 
it treats of Hindu philosophy, and is in high repute among the 
natives. It was translated into Knglish in 1832 by Raja 
Kalikissen of Calouita.”t The village used to bo surraunded by 

*iSaliinnTirtipaner Kailtd, Scifiifiia-parishad patrikd, Vol. VIII. p. ; 
ChandraJeania, Oo. Vol. X, p. i30. 

f Calcuttm Review, Vol. VI, p, 415. 
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woods which were infested by monkeys, e.g.^ Stavorinus mentions 
having seen a great number of monkeys in a wood near the village. 
It is said that Raja Krishna Chandra Rai procured moukeys 
from this place and had a ceremony of marriage performed for 
tliom at Krishuagar, inviting many to the cc4’einony, the 

expenses of wliich amounted to about half a lakh. To ask persons 
whether they come from Guptipara is proverbially tantamount to 
asking whether they are monkeys. Tlieso woods and the distance 
from headquarters naturally favoured the commission of thefts 
and dacoities. 

The chief object of interest is a group of temples at the eastern 
end of the village. Ranged round a quadrangle, and enclosed 
within a rather high wall, are four shrines known as the temples of 
Chaitanyadev, Brindabauchandra, Ramcliandra and Krisliua- 
ehandra, all in the Bengal style of architecture. Tlio oldest is that 
of Chaitanyadev which faces east and lias a door on tlie west ; there 
were three cusped arches on the east, but tlioy have been walled 
up, leaving a sm;dl door. Its roof is of the Jor-Uantjala typo, with 
two iron rods to represent spires. It contains the images of Chait- 
anj'a and Nityanand, tliotwo great Vnishnava proiiclu'rs of Bengal, 
According to a note in the records of a loc d Bandit, the temple 
was built by Bisesw'ar Rai in the reign of Akbar, and therLfore 
apparently in the beginning of the 17th century ; this claim 
to antiquity is supported by its thin britks and archaic appearance.. 

The shrine of Brindabanchandra is the biggest of the temples; 
indeed, the whole group is often called Brindabanchandra’s math. 
Its roof is curved like that of a Bengali thatched liut. and is 
capped by a duplicate thereof. Tlie entr.iiicc door and the inside 
of the sanctum are painted with figures of Krisliua, Radha and 
Gopis, of trees, foliage, etc. In the sanctum ar.j wooden images 
of Krishna, Radha, Gurud, Jagannath and B:dar4m. The finest 
of the group, however, is the temple of Ramchandra. It is 
made of red-colourtd bricks, and has a curved roof ; over tlie roof 
is a tower-like structure, to which access is ha<l by a staircase. 
The front wall of the verandah, and also, to some extent, of the 
Banctum, is covered with brick panels finely carvo<l in the best style 
of Bengali art, with figures of gods and goddesses and scones 
from the epics and Puranas, chiefly Vaishnavite. The temple 
IS said to have been built by Harishchandra Rai of Sheoraphuli, 
probably towards the end of the 18th century. It contains 
painted wooden images of Ramchandra, Rakshman (to tlie right) 
and Sita (to the left), the images being the largest of all those at 
Gujitipara. Just opposite this shrine, on the other side of the 
quadrangle, stands the fourth temple of Krishnachandrq^, witli small 
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images of Krishna and Radha.* It is said to have been built by 
Dandl Madhiisudm in the time of Naw&b Ali Vardi Khan. 
The story is tliat the Dandi, who was in charge of the math, 
fell into arrears with his revenue, upon which the Nawab 
aiimmoiiod Sri Brindabanjiu toMurshidabad. The Dandi, fearing 
desecration and losing all hope of getting the god back, set up a 
now image of Krishna and Radha, and built this new temple 
for it. 

Tlie math has debottar property yielding an income of Rs. 1,000 
a month. Tiie founder of the math was Satyadev Saraswati ; 
13isw< swar Rai of Guplipara, who built the temple of Chaitanya- 
dev, WHS his disciple. Satyadev is said to have induced the 
JiamTndars f)f tlie district to build the main temple of Brindaban- 
chaiidr.i. The math remained in charge of Mahants, who bore the 
title of Saraswati, up to 1903. The last Mahant was dismissed by 
the Civil Court on account of mismanagement and incapacity, 
and siiioe then tlie estate has been under the charge of a 
Manager. The chief Vaishnava festivals, viz., Ras, Dol, Rath 
and Clta-Rath, ore observed here, the two last named being 
attended by largo crowds. 

Haripal.—A village in the Serampore subdivision, lying 
between the Kana Nadi and the Tarakeswar branch of the East 
Indian Railway, Here are located a police station, a Union 
Committee, a post office* a ^ighEnglish school, a railway station, 
aiid close by o District Board bungalow. There is also an out-door 
disponsory opened by the District Board in 1908; Srimati Surhita 
Suuduri Dasi, widow of the late Bama Charn Bhar of Haripal, 
contribiittd Rs. 25.000 as an endowment. Cotton cloths are 
manufactured on hand looms in considerable quantities in the 
neighbourhood, Haripal and Dwarhata being centres of the 
industry. This industry is evidently a survival of the manu¬ 
facture carried on in the 18th century, when the East India 
Company had a large aurnng or weaving factory at Haripal. 
In 1755 Rs. 85,443 were advanced to weavers in this aiirung, 
while it is noted in the Minutes of Consultations of Foit 
William of the same year that the Balasore mulmuls purchased at 
this place had bt-en much improved. In an official report on (he 
nurungs in 1707, it is said (hat at Dwarhata the Company’s 
affairs were “in a distressed situation,” nearly Rs. 50,000 of the 
last year's advances being outstanding. After this, the Company 
kept up a Commercial Residency at HaripM from about 1790 to 
1835 for the purchase of cotton fabrics. About the latter year the 

* Bengali Temples, M. M. Chakravarti, J. A. S. B., 1909, pp. 141—146, aud 
ligs. 3 and 9. * 
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Residency was abolished and its site with buildings sold off. 
“ Herpaul ” appears in Rennell’s Atlas, plate vii (1779 A.D.), 
Hridayrampnr. —An estate in the Serampore subdivision witli 
an area of 10,831 acres, a rent roll of Rs. 54,055 and a land 
revenue demand of Rs. 44,840. The estate formerly tudongcd to 
the zamindam of Singur, but was bouglit from them by liabu Jaya 
Krishna Mukherji of Uttarpara, originally a record-keeper in the 
llooghly Collect orate, wliose descendants are large landed pro¬ 
prietors. It subsequently passed to Raj Krishna Mukherji, his 
brother, when there was a partition between tliem. It is now in 
possession of Babu Manohar Mukherji of Uttarparii, Babu Srinath 
Chatterji of Killna, Babu Girija Nath Rai Chaudliri of Scitkliira 
and other eo-sharors. The estate is so called after a village of 
the same name in the Dhauiakhali thana. 

Hooghly. -The headquarters of the district, situated on tlio 
west bank of the river llooghly (Bhagirathi) iu 22'^ 55'N. and 
88 24'E. Population ^ 1911 ) 28,916. The name is probably derived 
from fioy(d^ a reed which once grew abundantly iu this locality. 
The Grand Trunk Road passes tlirough tlic town, of wliicli it 
foiTOs the western boundary for .more tlian two mib s, and tlio 
Kalna steamers of the Calcutta 8team Navigation Company toueli 
it on their way up and down the river. The town is, Imwcver, 
most easily reached by rail. The East Indian Railway runs near 
the western boundary and has three stations within tlio limits of 
the town, viz., Chinsura, Hooghly and Bandel Junction. Tlie 
Eastern Bengal State Railway passts ontlie other side of tlio rivi'r, 
vith a station at Naihati, which is (‘onnected with Bandel by a 
branch line crossing the river over the Jubilee Bridge; tiio river 
can also be crossed by boats plying between Naihati and Hooghly. 

The municipality which was created in 1865, consists practi¬ 
cally of two towns, Hooghly and Chinsura, and is consequently 
often called llooghly-Chinsura. It extends along the river bank 
for more than tive miles, its breadth varying from half a mile to u 
mile and half. It is divided into six wards, the noilhern three 
falling within Hooghly and the southern three within Chinsura. 
The wards are formed by grouping together several paran or 
quarters of the towns. 

Tho first ward contains Shahganj, Keota and Bandel. 8hah- 
ganj, which contains a police out-post, is a place of some 
trade with a large market. The principal yanjas or granaries 
of the town wero formerly located here: these granaries were 
looted by tho British forces on 15th January 1757.* The 


* S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1156.67, Vol. Ill, pi*. 37, 43 ; V«l. II, IDO. 
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place is named after Sh&hzadah Azim-us-Shan, the grandson 
of Aurangzeb, and Nawab of Bengal from 1697 to 1707, to 
whom an old mosque ^in this (quarter is attributed.* 8outh of 
Shahganj is Keota, which is probably so called from a colony of 
Kewats or fisheniien on the river bank. 

Further south is Bandtl, a name evidently derived from the Biuui 
Bengali word bandar^ meaning a port. Bai del appears to have 
been the port of Hoogldy town in the time of the Portuguese 
and the Mughals; while Tieffenthaler (17cSo) refers to the whole 
town of llooghly as Bander. The vernacular name is Balagarh 
(the strong fort). 

The only remains of interest are the church and monastery. 

The former replaced an old oliurcli built by tlie Portuguese 
in their fort at Hooghly in 1599, which was razed to the ground 
by the Muhammadans on the capture of the town in 1632. 

Tlie Portuguese were soon afterwards allowed to i-vturn to 
llooglily and appear to have settled in Bandel, Bowrey remark¬ 
ing (1679):—“ Tliey (the Portuguese) have a very large town, 
about one English mile above the English Factory ; it is called 
the Bandel. I judge it is 2 English miles in circuit, very 
populous of men, women and children. They are for the 
most part very poore.”t The present church and monastery 
are said to have been built in Itittt by Gomez do Soto, who 
had the keystone of the old chiirdi (w’ith th'^ date 1599 on 
it), which liad been saved from the sack of Hooghly, set up 
over the eastern (river-side) gate of the monastery. In 1908 
it was removed to the western side; and there it may be seen 
over the western gate. 

Bowrey relates a curious story about a Portuguese cliurch 
of his time. “ Anno Domini 1676 the Poi’tuguesses (of Ilooghlyl 
haveinge collect od a good summ of moneys to the End they 
might build a very large and decent Church, they now made 
preparation to begin the worke. Haveinge provided stone, brick, 
lime, timber, they pull downe the old one, and begin the new 
foundation, but ere one-fourth finished the Moors, by order of their 
Oovernour, stopped the worke, commandinge the workmen upon 
paine of imprisonment not to proceede, to the great griofe of 
the Fathers.”+ It is not known to wliicii cliurch tliese remarks 
apply; it may have been the Church of MisericorJia, which 
stood close by. There was also a Jesuit College at Bandel on 

* "Ri^azu-s-S&latin, transl., p. 2H, note 1. 

t Countries round the Bay of Bengal, pp. 191-92. 

• X *<?•« pp. 194-96. 
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tho way to Keotii, of which nveiition is mado in 1723. This is 
sliown ill TiotTenthaler's sketch (1785) as lying north-west of 
Bandel town with an explanatory note “Aedcs Sacra Collapsa 
Soc. Jesii.” In January 1757, when the Britisli attacked 
llughly fort, they “ landed at the Portuguese Church above 
llooghlyand ‘ saw from the top of the cliurch two miles into tho 
coiiniry ; ’’ -svliilo Sir Ilyre Ooote noted in his journal that he 
“took possession of a Portuguese convent.’'t 

The Ghur(‘li, which is dedicated to Is ossa, Senhora di Ilozario 
(Our Lady of the Itosary), is si'inewhat singular in being built 
north and south and in having its principal altar at tlie north 
on d. High up in a niche under tho cross in the centre; of the 
main facade is a statue of the Virgin (Our Blessed Lady of 
Happy Voyage and t-hild. It is sfiid to have been originally on 
the altar of ^he old church which tlie Muliammadans destroyed. 
Legend relates that Father Da Cruz, whoso miraculous escape has 
l>een mentioned in Chapter Hi, and a pious Portuguese merchant, 
who was a close friei d of his, used to spend many hours in prayer 
before this image. After the capture of the fort tho merchant, 
fonring saciilege, took it from the altar and jumped into the 
river and swam across with it, but was se('n no more. One night 
after the Portugese returned a great storm burst, and tho 
roaring of the river awoke Father Da Cruz. Ho heard a voice 
like that of his friend crying “Hail. * Our Lady of Happy 
Voyage, \\ho hast given us tho victory. Arise, (Jh Father, and 
pray for us all.” On looking out from tlie window he aa»v that 
the river was lit up witli a strange light, and it seemed as if some 
one w'as coming tow'aixls the churcli. In another moment the 
light disappeared, the noise ceased, and everything was still. 
Farly next morning some natives w'ere seen near the church 
compound shouting that Guru Ma (their name for the Virgin 
Iktary) had come to reign there. To his groat surprise Father Da 
Cruz found tho imago a few yards from tho gate. He placed it 
on tho principal altar, and, to eomnicmorato this miraculous event, 
a special festival w'as instituted at wJiich tho imago was carried 
in proct ssion. Some years afterwards it was removed to the place 
w’hich it now occupies. Below it is the model of a full-rigged 
ship, a votive offering of a ship’s captain, who thus commemorat- 
(d his escai)e from shipwreck. 

In front of the church stands a ship’s mast, of which the 
following story is told. While tho religious ceremonies in con¬ 
nection with the discovery of tho imago were about to begin, 


t S. C. Hill, Betiffal in 17C6~67, Vol. Ill, pp. 14, 4li. 
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a large Porlugiiese ship suddenly appeared at the ghat facing 
the Church. The service being over, the Captain had an 
interview with Father Da Cruz, in the course of which lie 
related how' his vessel had encountered a terrific storm in the Bay 
of Beng}iL * Tlie Captain had then made a vow promising the 
Virgin an offering, if tliey reached liarbour in safety. His prayer 
was heard, for the storm soon began to abate and after a short 
time perfect calm sutceedtd. Favourable wind ai d tide then 
brought them to the Bandel ghat. In fulfilment of his vow, the 
Captain had one most of his vessel removed and presented it to 
the cimreh. 

The chiu’ch has three altars, a small organ and several tomb¬ 
stones, tlio oldest being that of Elizabeth da Silva w'ho died in 
1766: n Latin inscription states that she died borne dowm by 
trouble and weakness caused by the war waged by the Moors 
ngainst the English. The church property of 777 uighds of land 
granted by Shah Shuja in 1G4G has now decreased to 380 
Oighds, yielding a rental of Ils. 1,240 per annum. In the 
monastery is a spacious hall built 80 years ago by Mr. Baretto 
and other Catholics of Calcutta, which w'as intended to serve 
as a sanatcriumlfor invalids. The monastery used to be occupied 
by Augustinian friars, the last of whom died in 1869, and it is 
now in charge of the Parish Priest w'ho, however, retains the 
title of Pnor. Botwetfn the hall and the church there is a 
picturesque courtyard, with a grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
surroiindcd by cloisters. 

Four festivals are specially observed in the Church, viz., the 
feast of the Blessed Lady of Haj^py Voyage, in (he month of 
May; the feast of Saint Augustine, in August; the feast of the 
Blessed Lady of the Posary, in November; and in Lent a 
solemn procession representing the journey of Christ to Calvary 
with the cross on his shoulder. 

The only other building noticeable in Bandel is the old Circuit 
House, w'liich stands on the river bank in an extensive compound. 
It used to bo tlio residence bf Mr. D. C. Smyth, the Judge- 
Magistrate of Ilooghly, and was purchased by Covernment in 
185G for Es. 1G,000. It wus occupied for a long time by the 
Dacoity Commissioners, and for some time towards the end of the 
lOtli Century by the D Company of the Bengal Military Police. 
The men, how'ever, suffered from fever, and consequently in 
1901 the company was removed to the Dutch BaiTack at 
Chinsura. 

In the eorly days of British rule Bandel was a favourite resort 
of the Europeans of Calcutta, referred to aa “ sweet Bandel,*' “the 
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pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel,” eto.* Now-a days 
it is fitr from healthy, (/ream (‘heesea are made hero and exported 
to Calcutta and elsewhere; tiiis industry dates back to the time of 
the I’ortugucse. 

Ward No, II, wliioh coidaius Bali, llooghly town proper, 
and Golghat, is the oldest and was at one time tlie most populous 
parr of the municipality Bali is separaled from Bandel by a 
deep ditch, over which is a bridge built in the lime of Mr. Smyth, 
and a small part of it to the uorth is included in Ward No. 1. 
It is probably so called from the fact of its having been formed 
by sandy accretions [bah, sand). 

Barts of Bali are known by dill’ereut names, e.y.y llaira^'an 
Bazar, and (round this bazar) Tewaripara, Malpara (now' called 
Bedpara), Boralpara etc. liairayan Bazar is sjiid to have been 
establislied in tlie days of Mughal rule by an up-country man 
named Abimchand, or according to unorln'r account, by llari 
Mallik who bore the title of Rairayan or cliicf of noblemen. He 
not only (stablished tlie bazar, which in time became the largest 
market in llooghly, but also a thakat bari dedicated to Kadha- 
Krishna. The bazar has now disappeared, but the w'orship 
continues in the shrine, which is under the charge of mnhunts or 
abbots. These abbnts are not celibates but marriid men, and 
the succession pass^^s to their lineal descendants us in the case of 
ordinary Hindus. ’ 

Close to the tempb? of Kadlia-Krislma is the a/»'/ird or 
religious meeting plac ■, which lias a subsidiary akhrn at Khaniar- 
para, the southernmost part of Bansberia adjoining Shahganj. 
The Bart dkhrd is ascribed to (Jhafunlas Babaji, who came 
to Bali three hundred years ago, cleared the jungle and 
settled there; his tomb is revered by tlie people. A wonder¬ 
ful story is told of Bhikaiidas ,the founder of the dkhvd at 
Khamarpara. One morr ing, it is said, when the saint was 
cleaning his teeth, Daraf (xhazi of Tribeui (probably a cor¬ 
ruption of Jafar Ghazi) came to visit him riding on a tiger. 
Seeing him, Bhikaridas patted the wall ho was sitting on and told 
it to move. The w.dl, with the saint on it, moved forward until 
he came face to face with the Gh&zi. Both came down from 
their seats, and embraced each other. The Ghazi acknowledged 
the superiority of the Hindu saint and praised him, after which 
each returned to his plac^-. Thenceforth Daraf Ghazi, from being 
a hater of the Hindus, became an admirer of their religion, 
studying Sanskrit and composing prayera in that language to the 

• Selections fretn the Calcutta Gazettes, 6th August 1784, I, 22-3, 3r<l Soptom- 
bet 179y, Vol. III. 
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goddcBS Ganges. If Daraf Ghazi is identical with Jafar Khan, 
who built a mosque at Triboiii in 1298 and a madrnm in 1313, 
then Bhikaridas of the legend goes back to the beginning of the 
14th century. His d)ihrd came into the hands of the abbot of 
Bara-dkhrdThy the terms of a will. 

In Boralpara, east of the Kairayan’s Bazar, resided, according 
to tradition, Ganri Sen, whose name is preserved in o proverb 
referring to his liberality. A Subarnabanik by caste, he is said 
to have lived about three hundred years ago, beginning life as a 
trader on a small scale. One of his cliief customers was one 
Bhairub Chandra Butt, a Kayastli of Mednisankarpur, a place 
not yet identified. On one occasion Gauri Sen sent him seven 
boats loaded v/ith zinc. It so happen'd that an old sadhu or 
saint V as procoeditig on a pilgrimage to the south on one of these 
boats. Wlicn the boats came to their destination, Bhairab Datt 
found to his surprise that the cargo was not zinc, but pure silver, 
and magnanimously sent back the boats with their cargo intact, 
to Gauri Sen. Just before the arrival of the boats at Hooghly, 

Gauri Sen dreamt that the god Miihadeva appeared before 
him, infoiined him of the strange transmutation of the metal, 
and directed him to build a temple. The next day the seven 
boats arrived laden with silver, and Gauri Sen found himself 
immensely rich. He built the temple of Siva as directed by 
the god, and spent hfS Wealth in relieving the poor and the 
needy. Hone'; the proverb “ Mkd, deU Gauri i.e., “If 

you want money, Gauri Sen will give it.'' His descendants who 
are in redin t'd circumstances, still keep uj) the worship of Siva 
in the temple. 

Besides these religious institutions, Bali has an at'ih-sald or 
alms-house for ascetics built by Nanda Lai Khetri, On the river 
bank are several ijhdl*, one of which has rtcently been built by 
Biyari Bibi of the family of Nanda Lai, and a burning yhdt 
built by the Bal family of Malpara. 

Hooghly proper lies south-east of Bali and is separated from iioo>:iiiy 
it by a large drain. It used to be the most deusley populated proper, 
part of the municipality, and besides a large bazar contained the 
Civil and Criminal Courts and all the offices. In 1896 the Courts 
and offices, and in 1909 the office of the Inspector of Schools, 
were removed to Chinsura, and now' the only public institutions 
are the branch school, the noniiul school, and a police outpost 
opened in 1907 at Cliak Baz ir ^Hooghly Chauk). The transfer 
of the offices and courts has affeettd the prosperity of Hooghly, 
which has still furthtr waned owing to the ravages of malarial 
fever and the decline in trade. 
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The Strand Road runs close to the river bank, and to the west 
of it is nearly the whole of Hooghly town: hero ore several 
quarters having namts reminiscent of the Mughal oeonpation, 
such as Turanigarh and Shaistabad, and further west SonStuli, 
KabasdangS, Alipiir, etc. Mughalpara, which lies across the 
present Chakbazar road, was occupied by Irani Mogul traders, 
and is so named in contradistinction to TnranigurJi. On llie 
cast of the Strand Road there arc only the Magistrate’s liousc and 
the Imambara, a garden and the tomb of Muhammad Mohsin, 
and a bazar ; this quarter is called Imambazar. Tliere is a fine 
ghat on the river bank near the schools called Smyth’s Oliat after 
Mr. D. C. Smyth, Judge Magistrate of llooglily, wliich was 
built in 1829 by private subscription. 

The Imambara is an imposing edifice constructed out of funds 
which had accumulated from an eiidowmont left by a pious and 
wealthy Mulmmmndan, Haji Muhammad Mohsin. By a deed, 
dated 30th April 1803, he created a tnist and direct* d that the 
proceeds of his large property should be dividt d into nine * <iual 
shares. 'I hree shares Wt-re to be applied to religious (’clobrations, 
festivals, and tlie repairs of the Imamliara buildings and 
cemetery; four shares were assigned to the exponsts of the estab¬ 
lishment and pensions, and two shares to the two trustees 
appointed as Mulawallis. On account </f tlie mism uingeim'nt of 
the then trustees Government stepped in, dismissed them in 1818 
and took over charge of the property. During the long litigation 
whicli ensued between Government and the dismissed MutaicdlUn 
(1818 to 18351, tt large surplus accumulated, which amounted to 
81 lakhs in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the establishment 
of the Hooghly College, and to the construction of the present 
Imambara buildings with a musonry revetment on the river bank. 
The revetment eost about Rs. 60,000, and tlio Imambara buildings 
Rs. 2,17,413). including a large clock procured from England, 
wluch cost Rs. 11,721. Work began in 1841 and was completed 
in 1861, the Imambara replacing an old building said to have 
been erected about 1694, or, according to another account, about 
1717. 

The buildings extend from the Magistrate’s residence on the 
west to the h&t on the east, and occupy the space between the 
Strand Road and the Hooghly river. The main ontranoo consists 
of a wide gate flanked by a tall tower on each side. The towers 
are about 80 feet high and have stairoases inside leading to a 
gallery on the top from which an excellent view of the suiTound- 
ing country for many miles can bo obtained. Between them is a 
massivo clock tower. The gate leads to a large quadrangular 
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courtyard paved with marble, in the centre of which is a masonry 
cistern stocked with gold fish and with fountains playing in it. 

On two sides of the quadrangle are two-storied ranges of rooms, 
and on the north side*stands the mosque proper. Its roof is 
supported \fy slender piUars, the floor is paved with marble, and 
the walls are^decoratodjwith texts from the Koran in black and 
other colours. The interior is rich with inlaid marble and carv¬ 
ings, chandeliers and lanterns, and’there is a pulpit coated with 
silver plates. 

West of the entrance gate are rooms set aside for a Yundni 
dispensary, beyond which is the hamdm-ghar or Turkisli bath. 

East of the gate runs a range of double-storied buildings, which 
contain the office and quarters of the Muiaicdlli. Further oast is 
a garden coataining several tombs, including tlioso of Mirza 
Sala-ud-din Muliammad Khan, Faiijddr of Ilooglily, his wife, 

Manu Jan Klianam, his father-in-law, Aga Mutahar, and his 
brother-in-luw, Muliammad Mohsin himself. A pathway through 
the garden leads to a suite of rooms facing the river, which are 
now lot out on hire. East of the garden, and separated from it by 
a drain, is an enclosed hat established by Salah-ud-din, in which 
a market is lirdd every Tin sday and Saturday. 

The Imambara is a Shiah institution, and is under the 
management of the MutatedKi ortnistee. It is maintained from the 
grant allotted from the Mohsin Fund. One-ninth of this sum is 
made over to the Mutdwalli or trustee as his pay, and a tlu’ee- 
ninths share (plus Its. 750 a mouth), which is^uuder the control of a 
committee of Muhanim:idan gentlemen, is devoted to the upkeep 
of the Imambara and its religious celebrations. The present 
MutaicdUi^ Syed Alt Naw'ab, was appointed by Grovernment in 
1908, being the fifth so appointed since 1818. 

South of the Imambara comes Golghat or, as it is sometiuK s Qolj-imt. 
written, Grholghat. It was so called from the fact that in the 
bank here there was a semi-circular cove circular and y/zi/', 
landing stage).* This quarter of the towm is traversed by the 
Naihati branch of the East Indian llailway, and is connected 
with the otlier side of the llooghly by the Jubilee Bridge, the 
Hooglily Ghat station b< ing close by. 

The bridge, which is so called because it was opened in the Jubilee 
Jubilee year (1887), is constructed on iron caissons, sutk below *^*’“*^®* 
the bed of the river and filled in with brick and mortar. It is 
built on the cantilever system and has three spans. Tlie central 
cantilever span rests on two piers in the middle of tin' river; 


• Tbo cove ja ftbowu in liowro^’a chart of 1688 and the pilot chart of 1703 . 
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tlie second and third spans project from either bank. The two 
central piera are each sunk to a depth of 100 feet below mean sea- 
level, or 73 feet below the river bed. The height of the bridge 
above highest water murk is 36^ feet, so as to allow ample space 
beneath for the passage of river steamers and native cargo boats. 
Its length is 1,200 feet, consisting of two spans projecting from 
tlie banks, measuring 420 feet each, and otie central span 360 
feet. All heavy traffic intended for export overseas, such as coal, 
jute, oil seeds, wlieat, &c., passes over this line to Naihati, and 
thence by the Eastern Bengal State Kuilway and the Kankur- 
gachhi loop to Kiddeiiiore Docks south of Culoiitta. 

Tlie Forts. Grolghat terminates at the district jail (built in 1816), which 
lies within Ward III, the drain to its north being the boundary 
of the ward. The Strand Road passes along the river bunk in 
front of the jail and commands a fine view of the llooghly. 

The part of the municipality included in Ward II is 
historically tlie most interesting, as it comprised the old town of 
llooghly which is mentioned in I lOo in the poem of Bipra Das as 
a place on the river Bhagiratlii at which the merchant Chand 
touched. Hooghly appears originally to have been a part of the 
suburbs of Satgaon, and the legends indicate that the place was 
then mostly covered with jungle. It rose into imporiance when 
the Portuguese began to settle hero about loTt) ; by lG9t) it liad 
superseded iSatgaon as a port, and in 1632 it became the Mughal 
head-ijuartei's on the cupiure of the Portuguese fyrt by the forces 
of the Bengal Nawab. The I’ortuguese fort must have covered 
a large area, ifj we accept the account wliich states that 
there were several thousands of Christians in it at the time of its 
capture. It w’as bounded on one side by the river, and on the 
other three sides by a deep moat fed from the river; the deep 
drain which goes down to the river nortli-west of iSmylh’s Ghat is 
probably part of this moat, and also jiossibly the drains south t>f 
Bandel Church and south of the railway bridge. Tin? fort cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, but occording to some, two low 
broken walls that run into the river opposite the jnil gate are 
remnants of it. A part of the north wall, too, may probably be 
traced in the* remains which may be seen on the east bank of tlio 
moat that bounds the Hooghly post office on tlio west. 

In the second quarter of the 17ih century the Dutch built 
a factory in Golghat, and by 16G1 iho English had built another 
factory about 20 paces north of it The Dutch factory and 
store-houses were swept away by floods, after wliioh tlioy removed 
to Chinsura, where they built Fort Giistavus about, 16G6. The 
English also finding their factory exposed to floods, built another 
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a quarter mile higlu r up, using the old factory for storing bulky 
goods. The Mughal Governor lived in Ilooghly proper, and n 
large baaar lay between. It was in this bazar that on 28th 
October 1686, the quarrel arose between the Knglish soldiers and 
Mughal peoifs which compelled Charnock to fight with the Mughal 
Governor and, later on, to give up Ilooghly as his head-quarters 
In this fight the old factory was burnt down. The portion south 
of the fort was thickly peopled, and Ihe English are said to have 
burnt down four to five hundred houses during their attack on 
the battery and the Governor’s house.* 

After the war Charnock settled at Sutanuti (in August 1690), 
and the English factory at Qolghat was practically abandoned. 
The New Company (‘‘ the English Company ”) had its head¬ 
quarters at Golghat for some time; but after amalgamation with 
the old Company, it left Golghat for Calcutta in 1704. The Gol¬ 
ghat factory then gradually went out of repair. A private English 
m^-rchant, called in those days an “ adventurer,’’ visited the 
factory towards the^end of 1712 and left the following description 
of itGolgutt, an English factory, subordinate under Calcutta, 
is seated in the city of Ilugley on the banks of the river, it here 
forming itself into a Cove, being deep-water ships’ riding 16 and 
18 fathom not a stone’s oast off shore. Being landed and 
ascended the bank, you enter the factory through a large gate, 
beautified and adorned '^th pillars and cornices in the Chenum 
work ; and on .the top of all is the flagstaff fixed into the brick 
work, whereon they hoist St. George’s flag. Being entered the 
gate you come into a Viranda for the guard; you ascend into 
the house by steps, having under it two square cellars with 
staircases to descend. The hall is indifferent large ; besides two 
indifferent apartments with chimneys, there are other rooms and 
closets in the house, the whole consisting but of one story. 
Behind the house is a garden, in which grows nothing but weeds, 
in the middle is an ugly well and at one corner upon the wall 
is built a round sort of a building like a sentry box, but much 
larger. You ascend it by a narrow Chenum staircase, which 
has no rails or fence to keep you from tumbling into the 
garden, and when entered you see nothing worth observation. 
Having A door, but never a window tho’, it yields an excellent 
echo, it being contrived, as I have been informed, as a magazine 
for powder. 

“ At the end of the garden are the ruins of several apartments, 
the roofs being fallen in, and indeed all tho out-houses are in the 


• Hedges* JHarjft Yule II, 54-65. 
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like condition, of whioti there are several. You may ascend to 
the top of the factory hy an old wooden staircase, which is well 
terras’d with seats all round and a small oblong place included 
by itself, from whence you have a prospect of the river. To 
conclude, it is an old, ugly, ill-contrived edifice, wherein is not the 
least spark of beauty, form, or order to be seen, being seated in a 
dull melancholy hole enough to give one the llippocondra by 
one seeing it. The Company have no f letor at present that is 
resident here, being left in the charge of a Molly and two or three 
Piines, though in truth it is hardly worth looking after ”• Next 
year (April 1713) the building was abandoned by the English, 
as it was found that it would cost as much to repair as it was 
worth, and that it would bo impossible to i)revent it being washed 
away by the river.t 

When the Mnrathcis first invaded Bengal (1741), and forced Ali 
Yardi to retire from Burdwan, their ally Mir Habib captured the 
Hooghly fort. Sib llao, a Maratha, was instidlcd as Governor ; 
but when Bliaskar Bandit was defeated, he evacuated the fort 
and retreated to I'ishnupur.J In tlie war with Siraj-ud daula, 
the fort w’as attacked by the English botli by land and water on 
10th January 1757, and was captured by assault. From the 
descriptions given in the Englisli recordsg the Mughal fort 
appears to have been quadrangiilai in shape with a bastion at 
each corner. Tlie English sliips attacked it from the river side 
and made a breach near the south-east bastion. The main gate 
lay on the land side towards the south-west. The sepoys made 
a false attack on it between 2 and 3 a.m., and this feint drew 
most of tlie defenders there. Taking advantage of this, the 
sailors mounted to the breach on scaling ladders and entered the 
fort followed l»y tlie sepoys and English soldiers. The Mughal 
garrison retreateel through the north-east gate. South of 
the fort were many hous- s, in one of which the sepoys and 
soldiers waited till the breach was efbcted. This liouse belonged 
to IChwaja Wajid, a rich Armenian merchant of Hooghly, 
who had the high-sounding title of luihhr-nl-iujdv, glory of 
merchants. The fort was demolished on IGth January, afUr 
which the English re-embarked for Calcutta. 

From tliese accounts it seems evident that the Mughal fort 
lay entirely within Hooghly proper, was very much smaller 
than the Bortaguese port, and had no moats. This conclusion is 

* C. U. Wildon, "Early Annals of the English in Bengal^ Vol. II, pp, 885>6. 

f Wilson, II, p. 114. 

J Salatin (transl. 1904), pp. 342-3, 347. ^ 

I Bengal in 1756-57, It, 201; Til, 13, 16, 18, 86, 42-3. 
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corroborated by Tieffenthaler’s sketch of Hooghly Bander ^785), 
which, shows a small quadrangular fort with bastions at each 
corner (but no gates) situated on the river bank at some distance 
from the Bandel ditcR On the bank south of (he fort two houses 
are shown*, ihe larger one, which wa» double* storeyed, being 
probably Khwaja Wajid’s. To the east of the fort ran a wide 
road lined on both sides with houses. The Mughal fort therefore 
occupied the site between the Imarabara and the Bali drain. 

In the early days of British rule the lumjd&v Khanjahan 
Khan lived within the fort in a splendid house. In 1770 
Stavorinus wrote .—“ It (the fort) is not very defensible, and 
has little worthy of observatiou witliin it except the house 
of the Fausdar and the stables for the elephants.” On account 
of the princely stylo in which he lived, his name passed into 
a proverb, ISetd jeno JSatcdb Khdnjd KhdUy^^ i.e.^ “the follow has 
as many airs as if he were Nawab Khiinjahan Khan.” The 
post of JEaujtidr was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, but he was 
allowed to live within the fort. In 1809 the Government 
advanced Bs 8,000 to him for the repairs of the various buildings 
inside the fort, and these buildings were not given up by his 
family till August 1821 after his death. In 1823, a gang 
of prisoners was employed to pull down the fort and the t»njddr^% 
residence and to level the ground; the materials were sold for 
Rs. 2,000. With it& demolition all trace of the Mughal fort 
disappeared. 

Hooghly was a favourite resort of well-to-do Europeans of 
Calcutta during the early days of British rule, and the old 
Calcutta Gazette contains several adveifisements of houses to 
let ut Hooghl>-, Bandel and Cliiusura. These places, in fact, 
Were looked upon as suburban retreats by the Europeans in 
Calcutta. Mr. and Mrs. Motto, friends of Warren Hastings 
and his wife Marian, used to live in Hooghly, w'here their 
residence was known as “Hooghly House’'; Hastings’ wife 
frequently came up the river to stay writh them. Mrs. Grand 
also lived for some time at Hooghly, after her divorce, under the 
protection of Philip Francis, who sent her to the house of his 
cousin, Major Baggs. 

Ward III contains Ghutiabazar, Pipalpanti and Babujanj. 
The jail is the northernmost building within tliis ward, and 
south of it comes Ghutiabazar, a crowded quarter, largely in¬ 
habited by that well-to-do caste, the Subarnabaniks. They 
belong to the section known as Suptagramiya, and are said to 
have migrated from SitgSon some 300 years ago. South of 
Ghutiabazar is Tamlipdra, and still futher south are B&buganj 
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and Pratappiir, all lying along the river bank and west of the 
Strand Ilofld, wliich nins between ih«m and the river. 

To the west lies the more important quarter of Pipalpati, 
so called from the rows of tall plpal trees that line the roads. 
It is traversed by tlie Cockerell, Pankh&tiili, and Pipalpati 
roads, near the juLction of which there is a police outpost; a 
httle north of it is the municipal office. Close by are the houses 
of Eai Islian Chandra Mittra Bahadur and of Ms brother, Babu 
Mnhoudra Chandra Mittra, the late and present Government 
pleaders of Ilooghly. At the southern extremity Mallik Kasim’s 
hat is held on Thursdays and Sundays. It is the larg» st market 
in the town, a large trade in rice and paddy, pulses and potatoes, 
being carried on. The hdt^ which stands on the trust property of 
the Chinsura Iniambara, is probably named after Mallik K&8im> 
Governor of Ilooghly from 1668 to 1672, whoso garden is shown 
just outside the town in a Dutch map of Ilooghly dated 1079.* 

Passing on to ^he south, one comes to Chinsura, which extends 
along (ho river from Joraghat {i.e., double ghdt) southward to the 
ditch and boundary pillars separating French Chandernagore 
from British territory. The northern part of it is situated 
in Ward No. IV, which also contains Borabazar. Barahazar 
is the name given to the quarter along the river bank through 
which the Strand Road runs. On the river-side are a number of 
large houses with liigh revetments, not the least prominent among 
which is the house of the late Bhudev Chandra Mukherji, c.i.e., 
a noted educationist. West of the Strand Road are Annenitoli, 
Mughaltuli, and Feringhitolfi, uoines reminiscent of the Mughal 
and early British days, when tlie trade of Chinsura flourished. 

In the Mughaltuli lane is an Imambara founded by a 
ricli Persian mirchant of Chinsura named llaji Karbalai 
Muhammad, who in 1801 executed a trust deed endowing the 
Imambara with Idkhirdj property at Kfisinipur (now Mallik 
Kasim’s hat) and Bansberia. Haji Karbalai died in 1804, and his 
Imambara is now in a dilapidated condition. 

In Amienitola arc the Armenian and Roman Catholic 
Churches. Next to the Portuguese Church at Bandel, the 
Armenian Church is the oldest Christian Church in Bengal, being 
begun in 1095 and completed in 1697 by Khwajd Joseph Margar. 
It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, of whom there is a large 
oil-painting over the altar at the east end. The feast of St. John 
on 25th January is largely attended by the Armenian community 
of Calcutta. Attached to the church is a cemetery with many 


• nowrey, note 1, p. 186. 
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tombs, <he oldest being that of Khw&ja Johaness Margar, father 
of the founder. In his epitaph he is described in Armenian as 
“ the famous Khnrib tf., foreigner) Khojah Johaness, the son 
of Margar^ an Armenian from Julfa j^n the country of Shosh. 
lie was a considerable merchant, honoured with the favours of 
Kings and of their Viceroys. He was handsome and amiable and 
had travelled north, south, east ^nd west, and died suddenly 
at the City of Ilooghly in Hindustan on the 27th November 
1697, and delivered up his soul into the hands of l he Angel* and 
rested here in a foreign land seeking his homo.” The Roman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1740, chiefly from funds 
bequeathed by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 

In FeringhitoU, which is probably so called after the Feringis 
or Portuguese, is a house of the Purdwan Raj, and near the latter 
is the Hooghly thana. West, of these lies Khagrajol, evidently so 
called from a jol or channel bordered by khagra reeds; the 
channel has dritd up, but the adjoining lands are low and somewhat 
waterlogged. lu Khagrajol, NasratuUah Khan, cousin of Xaw'ab 
Khanjahan, built a large house (now in ruins) and a mosque, which 
is in a state of disrepair, with an itiscription dated 12d9 of the 
Bengali year (1832 A. D.). He further excavated several tanks 
in the neighbourhood, the largest of wliieh goes by the name of 
Motijhil, probably in imitation of the wtdl-kuown Motijhil of 
Murshidabad. Nasratflllah’s tomb lies in front of the mosque. 

Further west lies the European cemetery on a road called after Kviropeun 
it Gqrastan road. It was originally the old Dutch cemetery and cemetery. 
w*is added to after the cession of the Dutch settlement in 182-5. The 
oldest grave with a legible epitaph is that of Sir Cornelius Jonge, 
who died on 10th October 1743 and the oldest English grave is that 
of lieutenant Dent (June 1782). Among other tombs, may be 
mentioned those of Nathaniel Forsyth (1816), “ the first faithful 
and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura,” of (Daniel Overbeck, 
the last Dutch Governor (1840), and of his son (1831), which has 
a pathetic epitaph stating that “ his father envies liini his grave. ” 

The massive tombs or mausoleums, so common in the burial grounds 
of the 18th century, in some instances contain coftiiis, which 
were placed in the brickwork and not buried.* 

Ward V, at present the most important part of the municipal¬ 
ity, extends south of the fourth ward. It contains the greater 
part- of Chinsura proper, with Kharuabazar, Kamarpara and 
Chaum&tha, and has a large tnaiddn (in front of the courts). Un 
^he river bank, east of the Strand road, lie the Free Church 

* Au iifteresting account of tlm cemetery will be fouml »u “ 01«l Cbinsurali: 

The Garden of Sleep,” Bengal Fast and Pretent, Janmiry 1008 . 
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Mission buildings and school, whioh are separated by a part of the 
maidan from the house of the Commissioner. The latter is a large 
double-storeyed house with a fine staircas^i, on which is a tablet 
bearing the date 1687 and a monogram composed of the letters 
O. V. C. : these letters stand for “ Ostindiche Vereenigde (Jorapanie,” 

the United Bast India Company. The same monogram 
appears on the copper coinage issued by the Dutch.* 

This is believed to be the house wliich Stavorinus described as 
erected by Mr. Sichterman, the Dutch Q-overuor, about the year 
1744. The gallery with a double row of pillars projecting over 
the water, and the “ elegant teiTace and balcony, whioh commands 
the finest prospect at Chinsura have now disappeared, and so have 
the gardens “delightfully shady and pleasant.” The “ mole pro¬ 
jecting into the river,” which was mentioned by Hodges in ] 780-81, 
can still be traced, however, as well as the remains of revetments 
on the river bank. To the south of the house is a long two-storeyed 
building, which used to be the officers’ barracks ; it is now occupied 
by the Civil Surgeon, the^Superintendont of Police, and others, and 
some of the rooms are reserved for use as a Circuit-House and 
Station Club. 

Opposite the officers’ barracks stands the old Dutch Church, 
now the English Protestant Church. It is octagonal in shape and 
has an altar at the north end. A Latin inscription records the fact 
that it was built by Sir G. Vernot, the Dutch Director, in 1767. 
Before tliis, however, in 1744, a steeple Avith a clock is said to have 
been erected by anotlicr Governor, Sichterman, thus, according to 
Mr. Marshinan, “ reminding u.s of the popular remark that the 
Frenchman invented the frill ai.dthe Englishman added the skirt.” 
The steeple fell down in the cyclouo of 5th October 1864. Bound 
the walls are hung hatchments Avith the arms and epitaphs of some 
Dutch Governors and other officers Avith their Avives, the oldest being 
that of W. A. (166;^), and Bogier Van Heyningen (1665). 

Further on is the Hooghly College, a fine double-storeyed 
building within a large compound, Avhich is Availed in on three sides 
and has the river on the east; the garden contains plants which have 
been cultivated from the time when Dr. Watt Avas Professor of 
Botany here. The building has several largo rooms, in one of whioh 
there is a valuable library, and a broid flight of steps down to the 
river. 

The college was established from the accumulated surplus of 
the Mohsin Fund, and, according to a stone tablet in the entrance 

"Col* D. Q. Crawford, i.if.8.. Brief History of the Hnghli District (1902). 

A large slab of grey granite, which is still extant, was recently lying in the 
outer eutraucs to the racquet court, and has now been set up in the C6minissioncr’s 
house. ] t is presumably one of the stones which wore placed over the fort gates. 
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hall was opened on Ist August 1836. The present building was 
occupied in 1837, having been bought, with tliree highas of land, 
between March and July of that year. It was built by M. Perron, 
the French General of Scindia,* who resided at Chandernagore 
for a year dnd a half (1803-05) after his surrender to Lord Lake 
and before his departure for Europe. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Babu Praiikissen Haidar, a zamindar, who 
used to give nautchts and entertain'hionts in it, and who in 1828 
contributed Us. 13,000 for a masonry bridge over the Saraswati 
at Tribeni. He was ultimately convicted of forgery and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Seal family 
of Chinsura (now represented by Babu Brajendra Kumar Seal, 
a retired District Judge), had lent him money on a mortgage of 
the house, and when it wtis sold at an auction sile of the civil 
court in 1834, bought it up. The Seals sold it in 1837 to Govern¬ 
ment for Ils, 20,000. The Muhammadan pupils have a hostel in 
a large block south of the college, wliile the Hindu students live 
in a hostel, erected in 1903, on the extreme south of the 
maid/ln and in several hir.d houses near the courts. 

About half a mile from the college is the temple of Shandes- 
war. This is a small temxde of Siva, the Lord of Bulla, situated 
on the bank of the Hooglily within a w.dled enclosure. In this 
enclosure a weld or religious fair is held in the mouth of Baisakh 
(middle of Ajiril to middle of May). The worshippers bathe 
in the Ganges, aud then pour Ganges water on the Unga^ which 
is 1^ foot higli. Only Brahmans are allowed to i)our water 
in person, Sudras emjdoying Brahman proxies on payment of 
a few pice. The shrine is fairly old, being mentioned in a 
Bengali poem of the eighteenth century.f 

Turning back aud pasvsing along the western side of the Chinsura 
Strand Road, we come to the wanldn, the old ];)arade ground of **^*‘™®*'* 
the trooj)s, which is bounded on the north by three barracks. 

The main barrack runs east and w'cst for about 300 yards, and 
bos an imposing effect. The eastern end of the upper storey 
forms the residence of the District Judge; with this exception, the 
whole building is occiqued by Government offices and courts. 

The rooms below the Judge’s residence, and a few rooms beyond 
it in the upper and lower floors are occuj)ied by the office of the 
Commissioner ; the long suite of rooms in the middle is occupied 

* The Calcutta Oazett* of 10th October 1805 contains au advertUeoient 
offering for sale “ the house at Chinsura, now nearly fiuishetl, built by order of 
General Perron, leaving for Europe,” 

t Sahitifii'paruhad-jpatrikB, Vol. VIII, p. 03. 
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by the orimiual ooarts and the Golleotorate and magisterial offioet, 
the treasury being located in the lower storey; five or six rooms 
next to them on the upper storey are allotted to the District 
Hoard; while the suite of rooms at the western end is occupied by 
the civil courts and the office of the District Judge. 

On the cession of Chinsura by the Dutch, this barrack was 
constructed in order to accommodate troops on first landing. Two 
tablets affixed to the middle of the upper storey on the south and 
the north walla give some details of its construction. That on 
the south records that it was begun in January 1827 by lieute¬ 
nant J. A. C. Crommelin, Executive Engineer, and was com¬ 
pleted in 1-Jecember 1829 by Captain William Bell, Artillery 
Executive Officer; while that on the north (in Bengali) men¬ 
tions the names of the masons, Banihari S rkar and Sheikh 
Tanu Dafadar. This building was occupied by the troops until 
1871, when all the barracks were vacated by the Military 
Department. 

In the north-east corner, at right angles to the main building, 
is another barrack that rurs north and south nearly parallel to 
the river and the Strand Road. It formed part of the Dutch 
barracks, and is the oldest of all the barracks. It is a two- 
storeyed building and has two racquet courts at the north end. 
It was occupied for some time by the post office and the Hindu 
hostel, but since 1901 it has been occupied by a company of the 
Military Police. 

At the north end of the court compound there are several 
other buildings, one of which, near the racquet courts, accom¬ 
modates a club for Indian officers and others, which is named 
after Mr. F. W. Duke, i.e.s., c s.t., sometime District Magistrate of 
Hooghly. To the west of this, beyond the CutcheiTy Rond, comes 
a block of buildings, containing the Imftmbara hospital, and 
the Lady Dufferin Female Hospital Close to the Civil Courts 
at the western end of the compound is the Bar Library. South 
of the main barrack is a fine tank reserved for drinking water. 
West of the Court, compound is another barrack which was 
originally a hospital for the troops and is now occupied by the 
police and the police offices. To the west of the police barrack 
is Kharuft Bazar, probably so called from the large quantity of 
straw {khar) that used to bo sold there; this is now the most 
important bazar iti the town. Opposite the police office is the 
Free Mission Churtffi and girls’ school. 

Beyond the maiddn are K&marp&ra (on the west) and Chau- 
m&tha (on the south), two quarters inhabited by Utodra lok^ 
including several Subarnabaiuk families, such as Seals,** MandalSi 
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liih&s and Mallilcs. Among other, may be mentioned the Shorn 
fimily and the family of the Calcutta merchints, Biawanath 
Laha and Co. , 

At the extreme wester a boundary of this ward, near the 
25th mile of the Grand Trunk Boad, is a large Dutch tomb. 

It is an arched chamber, 15 feet high, with a dome and 
steeple. Bound the dome are inscribed in large letters the 
name and the date of death, viz., Susanah Anna Maria Yeatea, 
who died on 12th May 1800. She bequeathed Bs. 4,000 as a 
trust fund, the interest of which was to be expended on the 
maintenance of her tomb, and the surplus, if any, given to the 
Chinsura Poor Fund. She also bequeathed a garden, named 
Ayesh& Bag, to be used as a burial ground for Europeans. 

The Dutch occupied Chinsura from 1656 to 1725. In 1656 out Chin- 
they founded Fort Gustavus, of which the following description 
is given by Schouten, who visited Chinsura in 1665. “There is 
nothing in it (Hooghly) more magnificent than the Dutch factory. 

It was built on a great space at the distance of a musket shot 
from the Ganges, for fear that, if it were nearer, some inunda¬ 
tion of the waters of this river might endanger it, or cause it to 
fall. It has, indeed, more the appearance of a largo castle than 
of a factory of merchants. The walla are high and built of stone, 
and the fortifications are also covered with stone. They are fur¬ 
nished with cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches 
full of water.- It is large and sp icioua. There are many rooms 
to accommodate the Director, the other officers who compose the 
Council, and all the people of the Company. There are lai-ge 
shoj-rfi built of stone, where goods that are bought in the country, 
and those that our vessels bring there, are placed.” 

This account is confirmed by the English Agent, Streyu- 
sham Master, who visited ('hinsura on 21st November 1676 and 
wrote Visited the Dutch at their factory, which is very large 
and well.built, with two quadrangles. The Directore was very 
obliging and showed us the new-built warehouses, which are 
three very large, that make one side of one of the quadrangles 
next to the Biverside. They are excellently well-timbered, 
which was all brought from the Coast. Alsoe he showed us 
other accommodations of their Factory, their gardens which are 
very spatioua well kept with Tarrass walks and full (of) 

Lettice and good lierbago ; and adjoyneing to their Factory 
they have offices for all things needful to them, os a Carpen¬ 
ters Yard with stores of good Tinibtr brought from Batavia, 
a Cooper’s yard where they moke many casks for the Pork, 
which they kill and salt up downe the river, a Smiths forge, 
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a Grannary and apartment for a great many wearers, 
where they have sett up Looraea for the weaving of saile 
cloth, and a foild to make ropes in.’* * 

The sketch plant of Ohinsurn (1721) given in Du Bois’ “Lives 
of the Goveruors-Gemral of the Dutch East India Company ” 
shows a quadrangular fort with two gates, one to the north 
and the other to the east on the riverside. Within the fort 
Were various offices, houses of officers, tanks and gardens. Outside 
the fort a bazar lay to the north-east, the flagstatf to the 
east on the river bank, gardens to the south and south-west, 
and a cemetery to the north-west.t 

When Stavorinus visited Chiusura (1770), the place had 
undergone many changes. The fort, an oblong in slnipe, 650 
feet by 325 feet, had three gates, one by the river, another to the 
north, and the third to the south leading to the Company’s 
garden, “ in which there is neither a bush nor a blade of grass.” 
The stone walls were about 15 feet high, but in a ruinous state. 
The cemetery to the w'est had been levelled and was occupied 
by a pow'der magazine, a new burial ground (the present 
European cemetery) being opened in another part of the town. 
In the south-east corner the Governor's house (the present Com¬ 
missioner's house) and the Church (the present Trotestant Church) 
had been built. Southwards, at a distance of more than a 
quarter of an hour's walk, Mr. Vernet' had built a house for 
frecmasoEiS, called Concordia. 

When the British took possession in 1825, the Dutch were 
found to have been paying the Mughal Government rent for tho 
area of the fort (about 65 big has) ^ Chinsura and MirzSpur. 
Not long afterwards, the stones of the fort wall were utilized 
to metal the towm roads; and with the exception of the Dutch 
barrack and the present Commissionor's house, all the build¬ 
ings inside the fort were dismantled to make room for the new 
barracks. The Church and the two cemeteries were made over to 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Up to that lime there was at every 
outlet of the town a gate guarded by police officers, whose duty it 
was to realize custom duties and to prevent the desertion of 
European sailors belonging to tho Dutch ships. Tho tolls were 
aboliied, but a place on the road near Taldauga towards 
Chandernagore is still known as told-phatak (toll-gate). At 
present, except for tho Commissioner’s house, the cemetery, the 
barrack, and some drains, no memorial of the Dutch rule is visible. 

• Bowrey, p. 169, note 1. 

t It forms the frontispiece of Toynbee’s Sketch of the Administration of 
Hooghly District. 
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Ward VI, south of the fifth ward, contains the British British 
portion of Chandi rnagore, which is separated from the French 
portion by some roads p.nd a lane. It is sparsely populated, and 
contains a police outpost. Along the river hank a long char has 
formed, which is KhSs Mahal property ; it is farmed out to 
lessees, part of it being used for brick-fields. The char appears 
10 be of some age, babul and other trees growing on it; but during 
the last two years (1908-09) it has rapidly cut away, and almost 
all the babul trees hive fallen into thi river. Nand Kumar was 
present at a parade of the British army held by Clive on the 
Chanderuagore plain to the northward of ‘ Taldanffv garden ’’ on 
23rd April 1757.* 

The town appears to bo decadent. Its population fell from Present 
34,701 in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901, and was 28.910 in 1911 ; 
during the decade ending in 1902, the death-rate (50 42 per 
mille) nearly doubled the birth-rate 1 28*42). Very little of its 
old trade has survived, and it has no mills ur factories. Ilooglily 
suffers much from, fever, and the inhabitants of Chinsura from 
cholera and bowel-complaints. A schmie for the establishment 
of water-works at a cost of about 4 lakhs hrs been mooted, but 
its initiation depends on the funds the municipality can provide. 

It may be added that Hooghly-Chinsura ard French Cliander- 
nagore are the only places in Bengal proper outside Calcutta where 
plague has broken out in •epidemic form. From January to May 
1905, there were 254 eases, with 204 deaths, in Hooghly-Chinsura, 
and 223 cases, with 174 deaths, in French Chandernagore.t 

Hooghly Subdivision. —The headquarteis subdivision of the 
district lying between 22° 52' and 23° 14'north latitude and 
between 87° 58' and 88° 30' east longitude. It extends over the 
whole of the north of the district, and with an area of 442 square 
miles, it is the largest of the subdivisions. The land, which 
has been formed by the silt deposits of the Hooghly on the east and 
theDamodar on the west, is flat and alluvial, but has a slight rise 
towards the north and north-west. It is intersected by numerous 
channels and creeks, and there are numerous depressions, the 
remains of former river channels. Hence it is water-logged, 
and all the thanas are very malarious, the death-rate exceeding 
the birth-rate considerably. In the sixties and seventies of the 
19th century Burdwkn fever raged, carrying away a very large 
proportion—estimated at one third to more than a half—of the 
population. Though this fever has disappeared, the population 
has not increased, numbering 308,217 in 1881 and 308,715 in 

• Bengal tn 1766-67, II, p. 864. 

* t Indism Medical Gasetto, October 1905. 
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1901. The land is, however, fertile and yields abundant crops of 
paddy (rice), pulses, potatoes, vegetables and jute. 

Inchura.—A village in Balagarh th&na in the iioth-east. 
of the Hooghly subdivision. It contains an outpost, is the 
junction of several roads and contains a District Board bunga¬ 
low. It is, however, somewhat difficult of access, as the roads 
are mostly fair-weather tracks ; the Pandua-Kalna'road is, however, 
a good metalled road. The old road from Tribeni to ICalna and 
thence to Murshidabad passed by this village, and it is shown 
in Rennell’s Atlas with the flag mark of a police station. 

Jai^i.—A large village in th&na Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision, si uated on the right bank of the old Saraswati. It is 
connected with the Chanditala station on the Howrah-Sheakhal& 
Light Railway by a short branch line 2| miles long. The village 
contains the residence of the zamindar family of Mukherjis, once 
an influential family, but now in reduced circumstances owing 
to partition and litigation. There is a High English School here, 
and the place has a local reputation for a species of sweetmeats 
called manoharS. About a mile off is BakshS,, also on the right bank 
of the Saraswati, which contains a Navaratna temple of Rnghun&th 
built in 1793 A. !>., and a group of twelve temples, named 
Isatieswar, built in 1780 by Bhawani Charan Mitra.* Adjoining 
the group of temples is a fine tank with a broad ghat. A meld is 
held here hnuUHlly on the last day of thd Bengali year in April. 

Khanakul. —A large village in the Arambagh subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the Kana Hwarakeswar. in 22° 43' 
N. and 87° 52' E. It is the headquartirs of a police station, and 
contains an out-door dispensary and High English school. It 
may be reached from Mayapur {on the Old Benares road ) by the 
Mayapur-Jagatpur road, a kittcha fair-weather road ; but the 
easiest route is (1) by the Bengal-Nilgpur Railway from Howrah 
to Kola (on the Rfipnarayan); (2) by steamer on the Rupnarayan 
to Raniohok ; and (3) by boat from Rauichak to Khanakul. On 
account of the B'^gua breach, a large quantity of the Damodar 
water has been passing through the lower part of the Kana 
Dwarakoswar of late years and has deepened this part of the 
channel. It is now navigable by boats of considerable size 
for several miles beyond KEanakul ; and a large temple of 
Qhanteswar Siva, standing on the river bank, is in danger of 
being cut away by the deepened stream. 

Khiinakul is the centre of a considerable trade in brass-ware, 
inferior cotton fabrics, silk threads and cloths, rice and veget¬ 
ables. The hst at Khanakul is the largest in the subdivision. 

• M. M. Cbakravarti, Bengali Temples, J, A, 9. B., 1909, pp. 144 6, fig. G, 
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The manufacture of cotton and silk fabrics has long been carried 
on in the neighbourhood. The East India Company had large 
aurunys or factories for these textures at Khirpai and Kadhanagar 
in the adjoining subdivision of Ghatal, and we find ihnt in 1759 
Mr. Watts, •Kesident of “ Guttaul,” complained that the gorndnldn 
at “Connakool” had detaine d some silk winders who were indebted 
to him. 

Khanakul is inhabited by many families of the higher castes, 
specially Brahmans and Kayasths, a sure sign that it is an old 
place. The Brahmans of Khanakul formed a distinct Samaj, 
noted for their learning and studies in grammar and astronomy. 
In Valentyn’s map “Canncoil” and above it “ Sjanabatti ” are 
shown on the west bank of a large stream, which though not 
named, is evidently the Kan§ Dwarakeswar, then the main 
channel. 

Konuagar. —The southernmost part of the Serampore Muni¬ 
cipality («J. Serampore). 

Kotrang. —A town in the Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 
41' N. and 88° 21 '’e. Population (1901) 6,574. It Ues between 
the Hooghly river and the East Indian Bailway, with Konuagar 
on the north and Uttorpara on the south. The town is small 
and generally unhealthy, its death-rate during the decade end¬ 
ing in 1902 being 42’21 per mille or more than double the 
birth-rate (19-77); the low-birth-rate is largely due to a consi¬ 
derable floating, population of males, who are attracted to the 
town by the brick and tile making industry, for there are a 
number of brick-fields along the bank of the Ilooghly. The 
Calcutta Corporation had a large brick-field here, which is now 
sublet to private persons; a little jute rope and string are also 
made by hand. The town is of modern creation, and is not 
shown in any old maps ; but the village of Kotrang is mentioned 
in the poem of Bipra Das (1495 A.D.) ; and one part of the 
town, Bhadrakali, in a Bengali poem on Satyanarayan Pir 
(18th century). Bhadrakali is so called from an old temple of 
the goddess Kali. A religious fair is held here about the middle 
of January in honour of a saint named Maiiik Pir. 

Krishnanagar.— A large village on the left bank of the Kana 
Damodar, in the Serampore subdivision. It is the headquarters 
of a th&ua and contains a sia'ion on the Champadauga branch 
of the Howrah-Amt a Light Railway. “ Kistanagar ” appears 
in Rennell's Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police stetiou, 
and is therefore a fairly old viUnge. 

Krishnanagar. —A large village on the right bank of the 
Kftn& Dwarekeswar in the Ar&mb&gh subdiTiaion. It lira about 
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two miles north of Khgn&kul police station, and is often distin* 
giiished from other places of the same name hy the designation 
Khanakul-Krishnauagar. In the dry season it may be reached 
from the Old Benares road by the May&pur-Jagatpur road ; there 
is a District Board bungalow on this road at Gopalnagar, a mile 
south of Kiishnanagar. The easiest way, however, is to go from 
llanich^k by boat, wliich brings one to Krishnanagar in 6 or 7 
hours. An out-door dispensary is maintained here by the 
zamindar, and there aie three Sanskrit toU. A large temple, 
surrounded by a dozen smaller ones, stands on the river bank; 
it is dedicated to Gopina'h, and was visite l by ihe poet Bharat 
Chandra Bay about 1751 A.D. In the village of N&ptipara, 
close by, lived the ancestors of the laie Babu Bhudev Mukherji, 
the first Indian Inspector of Schools end for some time a 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

lladhanagar or Ragliunathpur immediately north of Krishua- 
nagar, was tho home of Baja Baramohan Bai, the well-known 
reformer and founder of the BrShmo Samaj. It is now the 
property and residence of his grandson, Baja Piyari Mohan Bai. 

Magra.—A large village in than a llooghly of the llooghly 
subdivision, situated in 22' 69' N. and £8® 22' E. on the right 
(south) bank of the Kan a Nadi, which is hero called the Magra 
Khal. The Grand Trunk Boad passes through the place, which 
also contains the junction station of the East Indian Bail way and 
the Bengul Provincial Bailway, the latter having two stations, 
AJagra and Magraganj. The ijanj or mart is an important one, a 
considerable traffic passing through it by rail, road and river. 
An outpost and a post office are located here ; and there is a 
Public Works Department bungalow on the Grand Trunk Boad. 
Cotton fabrics ore manufactured by hand looms in some quantities 
in the neighbourhood ; but the chief exports are paddy, rice, 
tobacco and fine sand. The latter is taketi from the bed of the 
Kana Nadi near Magraganj and used for building. Tho river is 
evidently an old chav.nel of the Damodar, which must once have 
run straight across to Tribeni. The Magra sand-beds are nearly 
exhausted, and sand is now dug up all along the line of the 
Bengal Provincial B’dlway at Sultangtichi, Dwarbasini Milki, etc., 
whence it is railed to Tribeni and exported by boat to Oalcutte. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths at Magra dates back a long 
time, for the Minutes of Consultations” of Port AVilliani mention 
the despatch of (jumdshtaH to a large aurung or factory at Gola- 
gore, near Mfgra. In 1755, it was reported that Bs. 38,518 had 
been advanced to the weavers at Golagore; and in 1767 an 
inspecting officer visited the aurung there and reported that 
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tbingB were going on, well. The early records of Hooghly 
show that the auruhg was replaced before 1795 by a Oom- 
mercinl Hesidenoy at Golagore, the road from NaySsarai to 
Burdwan via Golagore being the boundary between the area it 
commanded and that of Haripal. Later, it appears from a 
report of the Besideut in 1810 that a considerable trude had 
sprung up in sun or hemp at Golagore. The Residency is men¬ 
tioned in W. Ilamillon’s Uindostan (1820), and was abolished 
about 1835. After its abolition, though the manufacture of 
cotton and silk declined, there was a development of trade 
owing to the construction of the Grand Trunk Road, which 
crossed the Xana Nadi (old Damodar) at Magra en route to 
Burdwan. This improvement continued until the East Indian 
Railway drew off the bulk of the trade to the north-west. The 
trade became local, and gradually dwindled. In recent years 
the local traffic has been considerably developed by the Bengal 
Provincial Railway with its Tribeni branch giving direct access 
to the Ilooghly river; and it will presumably be further 
developed when the Ilooghly-Katwa Kue, now under construction, 
is opened. 

In Rennell’s Atlas “ Moggura Gaut” is shown as connected 
with “Terbonee” or “ Bausbaria*’ by a road that passed on 
to Burdwan. When the Grand Trunk Road was built, an iron 
suspension bridge was built over the Xuuti Nullah at a cost of 
Rs. 36,000 contributed by the Burdwan Raja in 1829; and in 
1830 the portion between Ilooghly and Magra was metalled. 

Mahanad {Mahdy great, and ndth lord).—A large village 
lying partly in thana Pandua and partly in thana Polba of the 
Hooghly subdivision, situated a mile north of the station of the 
same name cn the Bengal Provincial Railway. It contains a 
station of the Free ICirk Rural Mission, which has established 
an out-door dispensary and a High English school. The village 
also contains temples of Brahmamayi and Siva ; on the Sivaratri 
day (February-March) a religious fair called MahanSd Jatra 
is held in Siva’s temple. According to the legends of Pandua, 
Mah&nad was conquered by the Muhammadans together with 
Pandua (q v ). There is a tank here known as the Jibankundy 
where it is said th it dead Hindus were restored to life again, 
until it was defiled by the Musalmans throwing cow’s flesh in it. 
Here too the remains of a high embankment from Tribeni to 
Mah&n§d, 8 miles, can still be seen, which goes by the name 
of Jdmdi jdngdl (son-iu law’s embankment). 

Mahesh (M&hesh, a title of Siva).—A quarter of Serampore 
town lyiBg between Rishxli and BaUabhpur. See Serampore. 
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Mandalai. —A viUnge in thSna Pandua of the Hooghly 
subdivision. It is 4 miles from the Pnndu& railway station, and 
is accessible by the Pandua-Inchura roud. It contains an out-door 
dispensary, which provides medical relief to a malarious tract. 
Its cost is met from the income of a Trust Fund left by 
Dr. Bholan&th Bose, late Civil Medical Officer of Faridpur, 
Mandalai being his wife’s anctstrol home. The place is commonly 
known as Ilsoba-Mandalai. 

Mandaran. —An old place lying in thana Goghat of the 
Arambagh subdivision, 7 or 8 miles W. S.-W. of Arambagh 
town. The name is probably derived from Manddry a name, and 
abani, tract;* but another derival ion is given by Mr. Beanies, viz,, 
mandOf bad, and aranya^ forest.t The Burdwan-Midnapore road 
passes west, and the Old Nagpur road a little north of the place. 
It contains the ruins of two forts, the northern one called 
Qarh Mandaran and the southern one Bhitargarh, of which 
the following description is quoted from an article by Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. G. Crawford, i.m.s., on “ Places of Historical Interest 
in Hughli District ” published in Bengal PaU and Pre%eul (Vol. 
II, pages 294-97)+. ‘'An earthen ramp, some ten to fifteen feet 
high, encloses a space of about 500 yards square, roughly 
quadrangular with the corners rounded off. The river Amudwara 
(Amodar) enters this place at the northern corner of the ramp and 
flows across it, passing out at a gap in the eastern side, near its 
south end. The south-eastern corner of the quadrangle shows a 
distinct bulge outwards to the south-east, the reason for which is 
not apparent. On the right or south-wtst bank of the river stand 
the ruins of the “inner fort ” or Bhitargarh. These ruins consist 
of a mound some 200 yards square, and I should think 30 to 
40 feet high in the centre. More or less oil round this mound, 
but specially on the northern (river) and southern faces, may be 
seen traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, brick above. 
The sides of the mound are overgrown with jungle, both tree and 
scrub; so thick, that it is difficult to get through. The top is 
more open, though it also is covered with trees. The whole 
mound apparently consists of broken brick, more or less, but no 
trace of any definite building, even in ruius, is visible, except a 
Musahnan tomb on the highest point. 

“ This tomb consists of three terraces 16 paces long from north 
to south, 12 from east to west, and each about two feet high. 
They are built of old stones, and apparently have been patched 

• Bhavithyat'Furanaf 1. c., Ind., Aiit. XX, p. 420. 

t J. R. A. 8.. 1890, p. 106. 

t See also Proc. A S. B., April 1870, pp. 115-19. *’* 
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up from time to time. On tke highest terrace is the tomb itself, 
some six feet long and three feet high. A yard from its northern 
end is a small brick pillar, with a niche in it for a lamp. There 
wore many clay horses round the tomb, mostly very small coarse 
clay imageaj but one quite artistic and much larger. The space 
between tlie northern ramp and river is high grass land. The 
rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its 
southern end, wliich is a swamp. Just outside the southern ramp 
lies a long narrow tank, which probably was once a moat. jFrom 
the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 800 yards long from the south to north and 500 broad, 
with a higli mound at its south-west angle ; this mound consists 
mostly of masses of roughly cut laterite and must have been a 
strong bastion. 

*• The situation is well chosen for defence against nn enemy armed 
only with bows and arrows or even early firearms. Even if the 
outer ramp wore taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of 
a water-supply from a river, which does not run dry during the hot 
weather, wasldug the nortliern walls of the fort. The ramp of the 
outer fort is now only some 10 to 15 feet high, and presents an 
easy slope on both inner and outer sides. Cavalry could ride 
over it; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop. 
But this is after the rains of a century at least, probably much 
longer, have acted on it.. In the days when the ruin was a fort¬ 
ress, it was probably much liigher and steeper. This fort is the 
scene of the story ‘ Dunji sa Sandini^^ by the celebrated Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was Subdivisional 
Officer of Jahanabad about 20 years ago. 

“ A little north of the northern ramp lie the ruins of Garh 
Mandaran. These consist of large mounds, 15 to 20 feet high, 
covering a space of about half a mile square. A poor modern 
village covers part of this area. On one of the mounds towards 
the south stands a mosque, of no particular antiquity or interest.” 

liistorically, Mandaran is a place of much interest. In the 
Orissa copper plates, tlie king of Mandar (the old name of 
Mandaran) is stated to have been defeated by Chodaganga and 
driven to the banks of tlie Ganges. Various traditions connect 
the place with Ismail Ghazi, a famous general of Husain Shah, the 
Sultau of Bengal, from whose lime it became an important fron¬ 
tier station of Bengal commanding the old Padishahi road from 
Burdwan to Orissa. Madaran appears as a Sarkdr in the Ain-t~ 
A.kb<ir%y its headquarters Haveli-i-Madaran being a large mahdl 
with a revenue of 1,727,077 dams (Bs. 43,127). In accounts of the 
wars between the A fghans and the Mughak in Akbar’a reign, it ia 

u 
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menfioned several times as being on the royal road to Orissa; 
its importance in those days is also clear from the fact that it 
was one of the very few places shown in the maps of Gasialdi, 
De Barros and Blaev. With the subjugation of the Afghans 
in Orissa, its importance gradually declined ; ‘and by the 
second half of the 17th century it disappeared from Kuropeau 
maps. The chief traces of its status as a frontier town now 
consist of the remains of its forts, and the survival of a consider¬ 
able number of Musalm&n dimadarn, holding lands rent-free or at 
quit-rents as a reward for military and other services. 

Several quaint legends attach to the place ; its old remains, and 
also its romantic site on the Amodar, induced Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji to select it as the scene of one of his best- 
known novels, the Dargesa-nandinl or the Chieftain^s Daughter. 
The following story about the headless rider of Mandaran is 
quoted from Blochmann’s account* :— 

“ In days of old, Ismail Ghazi, a General {(tipahsdldr) of 
Husain Shah of Gaur, was sent to 6ght the infidels of Orissa. 
After gaining a signal victory, Ismail retuiifd from Xatak to 
Bengal, and halted at a small place called Madaran, south-west 
of Burdwan. He was pleased with the surrounding country and 
stayed there for some time. One night, whihi saying his prayers 
in the open air, he was disturbed by a noise above his head. He 
looked up, and saw a long line of Dovs passing eastwards to 
bathe iu the Bhagirati. ‘ You have disturbed my prayer,’ 
exclaimed Ismail to the Devs, ‘ come down and perform the 
service wliich I shall impose upon 'you as a punishment.’ ‘ We 
cannot interrupt our flight to the river’, replied the Devs, ‘but 
on our return we will do whatever thou commandest.’ After 
some time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before 
Ismail, who commanded them to build, at the place where he 
was, an immense fort, after the model of tlie fort of LankA 
^^Geylon). The Devs at first objected, because they had never 
been in Lanka ; but, as Ismail remained firm, they quickly des¬ 
patched one of their number to LankA, and before morning 
dawned the Fort of MadAran was completed. 

“But the circuit of the Fort, which the Devs had built in 
one night, was so great that much land belonging to Hindus had 
been taken away for it. Now there was a BrAhman in Brahman- 
gAnw, half a mile north of Bhitargarh, who had some influence 
\ra8di) with Husain Shah ; and as a tank belonging to him had 
been taken within the new fort, he went straight to Gaur and 

Proceedingi, A. S. B., April 1870, pp. 117—19. 
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told Uuaiiin Shah that Ismail prepared for a revolt. Had he not 
built an immense fort near the frontier of Orissa, without telling 
the king ? Tliis appeared convincing, and Husain Shah sent a 
messenger to Madarhn, to recall Ismail to Court. Ismail 
was just superintending the digging of a tank near Ooghat, about 
four miles east of Madaran, when the order (farman) came. 
Hence the tank is even iiow-a-days called Farmandighi, the 
Tank of the Order. 

“ Ismail obeyed the call of his king ; but no sooner had he 
arrived in Graur, tlian he was executed by Husain Shah. When 
the head had been severed from the body, strange to behold, the 
headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and rode off in 
the direction of Madaran, whilst the head flew up and followed 
the rider, hovering high in the air ’perpendicularly above the 
body. At night the headless rider arrived before the gate of 
Bhitargarh, where two of his servants stood on guard. He told 
them not to be afraid, and explained what had happened to him 
in Gaur, and that he had been innocently killed by the king. 
He then asked them to give him some pan. But this the men 
would not do, saying that his head was high above, and he would 
not be able to eat. ‘ Then it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed 
Ismail, ‘that my head should join the body’ —for he would 
have been restored to life, if they had given him something to 
eat—‘ go therefore, my Jiead, go back to Gaur, to be buried there.’ 
Thereupon tho head returned to Gaur the same road it had come, 
and the grave where it was buried there may be seen to 
this day. 

“When the head had left, Ismail asked the guards to open the 
gates. lie entered the town and coming to a certain spot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to open herself, when suddenly 
before the eyes of all, horse and rider disappeared in the yawning 
abyss. The earth thou closed again. These wonderful events 
were soon told all over the neighbourhood, and crowds of visitors 
came to see the hallowed spot whore the martyr had dissappeared. 
About the same time, tho Baja of Burdw&n was at warfare 
with tho Bajah of Bardah, and the latter had made a vow that 
he would build a Dartjah or Astdnah (tomb) for Hazrat Ism^, 
should he be successful against the Binxiwan Baja. Fortune 
favouring him, he kept liis vow and built the tomb, which is 
still within Bhitargarh at Madaran.” 

About two miles south-east of Madaran is a village named 
Dinan&th. Two large gateways are visible here leading to an 
enclosure extending over 8 or 10 big/ida. According to tradition, 
the enclosiire was a military bazar on the old Orissa road. Both 

u2 
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the gateways have Persian inscriptions. That on the southern 
gateway speaks of the place being called Mubarak Mauzal by 
order of Nawab Asad Jaug (Nawab Shuja-ud-din of the historians! 
when he encamped here on his way from Orissa to Bengal in 
113GH. (1723-24 A.D.); while that on the northeilh gateway 
records the erection of a sarai by Mutamin-ul-Mulk, (/. e., Shuja- 
ud-din) in 1143 H. (1730-31 A.D.).* It was here that Shuja-ud- 
din was informed of his appointment as Nawab of Bengal, and the 
gateways were apparently erected in commemoration of the good 
news. 

Mayapur.—A village in thana Arambsgh of the Arambagh 
subdivision. It is situated on the Old Benares road, about five 
miles east of Arambagh town, and a mile north of the Kana 
Dwarakeswar stream. The road to Jagatjiur via Xhanakul 
starts from this place, at which a mud-walled thatched hut does 
duty as a District Board bungalow. It is an old village, men¬ 
tioned in the Chandi of Kavikankan [^circa 1000 A.D.) as the head¬ 
quarters of a aihiddr or village-owner, named Malimud Sharif. 
In the early British days a considerable quantity of silk cloth 
was manufactured here; but it is now a decadent village, having 
suffered greatly from the eiudemics of Burdwan fever. 

Idohsiu Fund.—An endowment fund created by llaji Muham¬ 
mad Mohsin, who inherited the large property of his step-sister, the 
widow' of Salah-ud-din, Faiijddr of liooghly. In 180(5 he executed 
a (auHaindma^ or deed of appropriation of his proi).erty, in W'hich 
it was stated that in the testator’s family, from generation to 
generation, ceiiain charges hud been incurred and usages observed 
in connection with the celebration of religious rites and festivals, 
and that, as he liad no children by wiiom the perfonnance of these 
pious duties could be performed, he desired to make jirovisiou for 
their continued discharge. He, therefore, made over specified pro¬ 
perty to two managers, with instructions that they should divide 
the not income into nine equal shares, two of wliich they should 
keep for their own use, three they should devote to the expenses 
of celebrating religious festivals and executing repairs in the 
Hooghly Imambara and burial-ground, wliilo the remaining 
four shares should be spent in paying salaries and pensions, 
acocffding to a list attached. The bequest included the following 
properties:—the zamindari of pargana Kismat Saiyadpur and 
SobnMi in Khulna and Jessore, the Imambara building, the 
Imambara bazar and hdt^ and the furniture of the Imambara at 
Hooghly. 


• .J. A. S. D., 1870, pp. 302-03. 
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It appears from the proceedings of the Vice-President 
in Council, Persian Department, dated the 8th December 
1826, and from the correspondence generally, that these 
salaries and pensions were payable to the officers and servants 
of the Infambara, so that the whole endowment, as far as 
its purpose was specified, was for the support of that religious 
institution, of the ceremonies performed in it, and of the persons 
employed in it. The founder added the provision that “ the 
managers after me will exercise their discretion and authority either 
to continue or discontinue them (the allowances and pensions) as 
they play think proper, and I have made over the management 
generally to them.” No specific direction, however, was given as 
to what use should be made of any savings which might accrue 
from the discontinuance of salaries or pensions under tho power 
given by this last clause, the matter being thus left to the 
discretion of the managers. A year before the execution of this 
deed, a suit had been instituted against Ilaji Muhammad Mohsin 
by Mirza Bundoh Ulla, claiming, under a pretended will, the 
lands wliich tho former subsequently constituted an endowment. 
This suit was prosecuted from court to court up to the Privy 
Council, and lasted some 30 years, during the whole of which 
period it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was 
valid or not. 

Ilaji Muhammad Mohsin died in 1812, and the managers 
whom he had appointed seem immediately to have entered upon a 
course of mismanagement and embezzlement. According to the 
finding of the Court of Sadar Diwani Adalat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, the Government revenue fell 
into arrears, while the income was spent on quarrels between tho 
managers, bribes to the police and dminsy and gifts to the 
managers’ relatives. Moreover, in order to increase their own 
profits at the expense of the trust, they forged a perpetual lease 
in their own favour and that of their relatives, purporting to have 
been executed by Haji Muhammad Mohsin before the deed of 
foundation. Tho Board of Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment under Regulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managers, then 
laying down rules for their control, and finally, in 1817, aa 
these milder measures had only made matters worse, dismissing 
the managers altogether. As the relatives of the latter were 
implicated with them in the frauds committed, a Government 
servant was appointed to administer tho endowment under the 
orders of the Board and Local Agents. From this lime the 
institution has been practically controlled by Government. 
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The Board of Revenue in 1817 founded a madrnsa at an 
annunl cost of Rs. 6,000 payable out of the funds of the endow¬ 
ment. But the leading feature in the first 20 years of Govern¬ 
ment management, was the growth of a considerable fund vested 
in Government securities. In 1821 the property was* settled in 
patni tenures, that is to say, tenures siibj«"ot to a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity, and about six lakhs of rupees were received on this 
account. As, however, the suit questioning the valitlity of the 
title was then pending in the Privy Council, it was made a condi¬ 
tion that if that case were lost, and the new owner refused to confirm 
the palms, the purchase-money should bo returned with interest. 
To meet this possible charge, the proceeds of tlie palm sale were 
invested in Government securities, and, the interest being added 
08 it accrued to the original principal, a capital sum of about ten 
lakhs of rupees was accumulated. 

In 1835, shortly after the law suits terminated, it was decided 
by the Government of India that three-ninths of the income 
from the zamind&ri should bo assigned permanently for the 
cuiTent expenses of the Imambara, &c. Of the two-ninths of 
the income assigned to the mu^atcdllis, one-ninth was assigned to 
the agent or mutaicdUi appointed by Government, and the remain¬ 
ing one-ninth was to be available for g^'neral purposes of a 
beneficent nature. The four-ninths share of the zimindari 
income appropriated by Haji Muhammad Molisiu to pensions and 
establishments was to remain liable to those charges, but when 
they lapsed, the income was to bo added to the surplus fund 
appropriable to general purposes. Then thus remained at 
the disposal of Government for general purposes of a bene¬ 
ficent nature (1) one-ninth of the annunl income from the 
zamindSri; (2) the lapsed pensions, &c. ; and (3) the entire npiount 
accruing from the interest of the accumulated fund irivofited in 
Government promissory notes. It was decided tliat, af er sotting 
apart from this last-mentioned fund such an amount as might bo 
necessary to provide appropriate buildings, including the charge 
of rebuilding or repairing the Imambara and other religious 
edifices, if it should ba found necessary to renew them, the 
remainder sliould bo considered as a Trust Fund, the interest of 
which, with other items specified, might be “ appropriated to the 
purpose of education by the formation of a collegiate institution 
imparting instruction of all kinds in the higher departments of 
education.’’ 

After the passing of Act XX of 1803 a oommittoo was 
appointed, under section 7 of that enactment, for tlio supervision 
of the endowment assigned for religious uses. Tliis Committee 
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oontrolB the expenditure of a contribution equal to three-ninths of 
the income directly derived from the original estate in the form of 
rents and an allowance of Us. 760 a month in respect of the 
charge for establishmeift to be borne by the four-ninths share. 
The manager, who now deals only with the religious assignment, 
having no concern with the property generally, receives one- 
ninth, The remainder of the estate, includiog the whole of 
the interest on the accumulation, is held to be at the disposal 
of Government as successor to the managers appointed by the 
founder. 

This fund was originally applied to the foundation and support 
of the Hooghly College, which was open to members of all reh- 
gious communities. To this arrangement the objection was raised 
that an institution almost exclusively frequented by Hindus was 
not the most suitable recipient of the income of a distinctively 
Muhammadan endo\Mnent. Accordingly the Government of 
Bengal, by a resolution dated 29th July 1873, decided that the 
fund should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
among Muhammadans, the Hooghly College being maintained 
from other sources. It has since then been devoted with great 
discretion, and with the best results, to assisting the progress of 
Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
such as the payment of a part of the fees of Muhammadan 
students at the University and at zilla schools, the appointment of 
Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of scholarships and 
hostels, etc. 

According to the Beport of the Muhammadan Eductitional En¬ 
dowments Committee (1888), from which the above account has 
been compiled, “ the history of the Mohsin Fund may be quoted 
with much effect as an instance of the benefit which may accrue 
from bold and uncompromising action in dealing with endowments. 
The original object of the foundation, the Imambara at Hooghly, 
has been rebuilt, and is a handsome edifice, where the traditional 
ceremonies are maintained with a degree of splendour whicli 
more than fulfils the main desire of the founder that the devotional 
practices of his family should not perish with his race. And the 
surplus income, small as it is compared with the work to be done 
among Muhammadans in Bengal generally, is so applied as to be 
of the greatest use, aiding thousands in obtaining an education 
which they might otherwise be unable to secure. It must, however, 
be owned that it would be impossible to treat all endowments with 
the freedom exercised in the case of Mohsin’s Iinambara, as to 
which Government has acted with an eye only to utility, applying 
the surplus of a religious and local foundation at first on the 
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appointed spot to secular purposes without distinction of creed, 
and now over all Bengal without reference to any limit of place. 
This wide discretion has never been claimed for the ruling power 
as such, and was used in this case by Goveinment in the assumed 
capacity of mufaudlU or manager of ihe trust.’' 

CHluhaininad Amlopur. —A largo estate in tlie Serampore 
subdivision consisting of about mauzits. Its area is 01,807 
acres and its rent-roll is Ha. 1,87,743, the land rovenue being 
Its. 80,112. The estate is so called aft»r Muliammad Aminpur, a 
small village in the Kalna subdivision of Burdwan. Tradition 
rolatfs that this village was founded by one Muhammad Amin, an 
dtmn under Shah Shuja. After his death, the village, having 
fallen into arrears of revenue, was acquired by tlie ancestor of the 
Shaor&phuli and Bansberia zamindars, who gave tlie name 
Muhammad Aminpur to the estate which he owned. This estate 
had been formed before 1728, the y*'ar of the laud revenue settlement 
of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, and, on partition, passed into the linnds of 
the Sheoraphuli Baj. During the time of Uaja Biirna Chandra, 
the estate was sold and purchased by the Baja of Digliapatia and 
by one Lakshmi Brasad, whoso share was subsequ uitly bought by 
Maliaraja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, Ilis sou atid lioir, 
Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore, is now in posses.sioi) of tlio 
greater part of the estate, and the remainder is held by he Baja 
of Dighapatia. The history of this estatQ, under tlio Mughal rule 
and during the early administration of the British will bo found 
in the chapter dealing with Land Bevonue Adminislration. 

Nalikul —A village in thana Haripal of the Serampore sub. 
division. There is a station here on the Taralceswar braucli of the 
East Indian Bailway, and the village is also connected with the 
Haripal thana by a short road, 4 miles long. Formerly it was a 
place of some importance, being shown in Bennoll’s Atlas, plate 
YII, as Nallycure with the flag mark of a police station and as tho 
junction of several roads. 

Nayasarai {Nai/a, new and sarai, inn).—A village in thana 
Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivision. It is situated at tho out¬ 
fall of the Magra Khal into the Hooghly river, and is about 2 
miles north of Tribeni on the Giiptipara road, whicli is licro 
carried over tho Magra Khal by a suspension bridge. It was a 
place of considerable importance in old days, as tho Magra Khal 
formed tho main channel of tho Damodar, and tho line of traffic 
to Burdwan lay through Nayasarai. Tho old rood to Nadia and 
Miirshidabad also passed through it ; and mention is made of 
Nawab Siraj-ud daula halting here on the 19th January 1737 
when ho was marching up to recover Hooghly, and of Clive’s 
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orrival on the l3th June en route to Plassey.* Stavorinus visited 
the “ channel of Niasserai” on 27th January 1770 and described 
the country as “ pleasant plains of arable and pasture land, inter¬ 
mixed wth groves of cocoanut, suri^ mango and other trees. The 
sugorcana was likewise cultivated in many places and flourished 
luxuriantly.t*' 

Pandua. — A large village in the Ilooghly subdivision, situate d 
in 20° 5' N. and 88° 17'E. It is M miles north-Wist of 
Ilooghly town (Keota) by the Grand Trunk Road, which passes 
through it, and can bo easily reached from Ilooghly in an liour by 
tlie East Indian Railway, which has a station here; it is further 
connected with Kalna in Burdwan district by a piichi road vld 
Inchura. The village is the headquarters of a police tliana and 
of an Union Committee; and it contains a post office, a sub- 
registry office, and a Public Works Dejaartment bungalow about 
a mile off from the railway station. It is the chief centre of the 
Sunni Musalmans in the district, and is inhabited by, many 
Ashraf or respectable families, including a number of dimadavSf 
i. holders of land granted in reward for service. In the early 
British period, when Kdzis used to bo appointed for assisting in 
the administration of justice, a considerable number were re¬ 
cruited from Pandua; the post of Kazi-ul-Kozzat ox Chief Kazi 
was hereditary for some time in a Pandua family. Eatterly some 
of them have been app^ointed Deputy Magistrates, Sub-Registrars, 
etc. These Ashraf families are said to be descended from 
Musalman officers and soldiers wlio settled here in the pre- 
Mughal days. A large fair is held on the 1st Magh (middle 
of January) and anotlier on the 1st Baisakh (middle of April). 
The former is the more impoilant, and is attended by about 10,000 
l^eoifle, mostly Musalmans. The village is situated on a dead 
stream, tlio ICiisai, and was formerly more populous, but it was 
decimated by Burdwan fever, which first appeared here in July 
18(52. Within a decade the place was ruined, 5,222 persons dying 
out of a total population of 0,901. 

From an antiquarian point of view, Pandua is one of the 
most interesting places in the district. The chief remains of anti¬ 
quity are a tower, two mosques, a tomb, and two tanks. The 
most noticeable of these remains is the tower, which stands about 
a hundred yards east of the fourth furlong of the 42nd mile 
of the Grand Trunk Road. It is round and has five storeys, each 
lessening in diameter from 60 feet at the base to 15 foot at the top. 


® Sengul ia 1756-57, Hill, II, 110, !<•> ; HI, G5. 
t Travels, I, 120. 
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The outer face is ornamented with convex fluting, and the inside 
walls are enamelled. In the centre of the building is a oircular 
staircase leading to the top. and at the base of each storey is a 
doorway leading to a narrow terrace rufining all round the 
building. The total height of the tower, including the* pinnacle, 
used to be 125 feet, but tlie topmost portion fell down in the 
earthquake of 1885. In 1907 the tower was repaired at the coat 
of Government, the fifth storey (about 20 feet high) with a dome 
and pinnacle being rebuilt. The tower is now 127 feet high 
and has been replastered and whitewaslied. The loophoLs in the 
outer wall having been cleared, and the inside staircase rebuilt, 
the ascent to the top is easy. 

The object witli wliich the lower was built is not clear. 
Popularly, it is believed to be a nntnzzin tower, from the top of 
which the faithful were called to prayer ; and according to 
Musalman traditions it was erected by Shall Swfi-ud-din after 
he gained a victory over the local Hindu chief. No inscrip¬ 
tion, however, has been found in the lower itself. Tall towers 
of a similar kind are found in various parts ot India, e.g.^ the 
Piroza Minar in Gaur, wliich is also fivo-sforeyed and has 
a base diameter of about 20 ft;et and a height of about 90 
feet, and the ruined tower at Minasarai, on tlif^ west bank of the 
Mahananda opposite old Malda, which has nearly the same base¬ 
ment diameter and the same height.* The.Kutb Minar of Delhi, 
with a basement diameter of 47^ feet and a height (excluding the 
capital) of 238 feet, is still better known.t In these towers the 
ratio between the diameter and the height is about 1 to 4i ; while 
in the Pandua tower the height is reduced to less than half, 
making the ratio about 1 to 2t\r* 1*^ spite of this difference, it 

may be conjectured that they are of the same character. Accord¬ 
ing to some, they are imitations of Hindu Jayn-stamhhas or 
victory-pillars, a theory suggested by the local traditions. 

About 175 feet west of the tower stands a ruined mosque, 
which was in much better preservation 30 years ago. It is a 
long structure, rather low in height inside. The roof, now more 
or less dismantled, had numerous low domes, of which G3 were 
counted by Blochmann. Its roof rested on high pointed arches, 
supported by two rows of 21 pillars, each 6 feet high. The 
pillars are of basalt, with several horizont al bands, in various 
patterns; about half of them have shafts ornamented in Hindu 
fashion (not Buddhistic, as Blochmann conjectured) with 


• Archeological Surrey of India, Vol. XV, pp. 59, 79. 
t A. S. R. Vol., T, p. 296. 
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garlands and pendanf, bells. The mosque walls and arches 
are made of small light-red bricks. The inner western wall is 
diversified with several low niches. The niches have quatrefoil 
arches and are finely ornamented on the sides with trellised 
net-work, ‘with diamond patterns below the arches and 
with a rosette on each side above them. In the north-west 
corner of the mosque is a high platform of solid masonry with a 
small room on top, which is said To have served Shah Suli as a 
ChiUdh-khdnah, *.<»., a room used by hermits for a 40 days' ‘retreat’. 
A few unfini^ed oblong pillars of black basalt lie about. No 
insorij)tion has bei-n found in the mosque. From its low height, 
thin bricks, numerous domes, and Hindu ornamental ion, the 
mosque appears architecturally to belong to the early Pathan 
period.* The bisalt slates Wore probably brought from the 
Itajmahal Hills by water. The ruins have now been cleared by 
Government, but no restoration has been attempted. 

South of the tower, on the opposite side of the Grand Trunk 
Hoad, is the dstdnah. or tomb of Shah Sufi-ud-din, a small white¬ 
washed structure, wliichis kept in repair by subscriptions raised by 
the Muhammadans. It has no inscription. Several fairs are held 
near the dHtduah^ to which many people come and present offerings 
in the hope that their desires will be fulfilled. 

West of this tomb is another ruined mosque. Its walls are 
ornamented vsith patterns, partly Hindu and partly Muham¬ 
madan. On the outside are three basalt tablets having Arabic 
inscriptions in large Tughra characters; they consist of verses 
from the Xor&n with blessings on the Prophet. Inside, on tlie 
central tablet high above the ground, is another Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion. It records the erection of the mosque by Ulugh Majlis-i- 
Arnm in the reign of Yusuf Shah, dated 882H. (1477 A. D.).* 
The characters of this inscription, though in Tughra, differ from 
the earlier inscriptions of Tribeni in having many round strokes, 
which bring them nearer to the Naatalik characters of Akbar’s 
time. Tlii're is a short inscription in this mosque stating, curious¬ 
ly enough, that it was repaired by a Hindu named Lai Kuuwar 
Nath in 117711. (1763 A.D.). This shows that the darydh was 
venerated not only by Musalmana, but also by Hindus. 

South of the tomb is a fine tank callad Rauzah pokhar. Another 
largo and deep tank in the north of Panduft is dedicated to the 
saint, and is called Pir pokhar. A large alligator lives in it, 
which, when called by the fakir in charge mth the words 
‘ Kafer Klian Miyan’ or simply ‘Miyan% comes to the bank for 

• M, M. Cliukravarii, Pre-Mughal Mosquea of Bengal^ J, A. S. B., IQIq, 

pp, 24i, 26. • 
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food. Hindus as well as Musalmans sacrifice fowls to it in 
fulfilment of vows. There is also a modern mosque called the Kutb 
Sahib mosque. It has a Persian inscription that records its con¬ 
struction by Path Khan, an Afghan, in the Oth year of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign, 1140II. (1727-t^8 A.I) ). 

The town is said to have been fortified by a wall and a trench, 
but little of them now remains except a baudh to the north. 
Various Pgends are told about the Musalnian occupation of the 
place. The version given by Bloehmann is quoted below with 
his remarks: “Six liundrcd years ago, when the Patiduah 
Pajah reigned over the district, Sliah Safiuddin lived at Panduah. 
The Pajah w'as a powerful man, and resided at Mahanath, a 
village not far from Panduah. Sliali Safi was a man of illustrious 
desceiit. His father, Barkhiirdar, was a noble of the Court of 
Delhi, and had married a sisf^er of tlio Emperor Eiriiz Shah. 
Once a feast was given in Panduah to Cilebrate the circumcision 
of a boy, and a cow hnd been killed on tlie occasion. This 
sacrilege wcs reported to the Panduah Pajah, who had the oliild 
killed. Safi then went to Delhi, complained to his uncle, tlie 
Emperor, and asked him to give liim a sufficient number of troops 
to punish the Pajah. His request was granted ; but as the 
expedition was a religious war, Safi before sotting out for Bengal, 
went to Piinijiat-Karnal to ask the blessi>^g of Bfi Ali Qalandar, 
a renowned saint. Tiie bkssing -was not witlilield, and tlie saint 
assured Safi that he hud received the glad tidings of victory from 
Heaven. 

“ Safi now moved to Panduah. In his army there were also 
two other men of renown, Zafar Khan-i-Ghazi, whoso sluine is at 
Tribeni, north of llugli, and Bahram Saqqa, who had imposed 
upon himself the task of serving as Bhisliti {naqqd) in a war 
against infidels. His shrine is at Biirdwan. But it was a difficult 
matter to crush the power of the Pajah ; for near his residence at 
Mahanath he had a tank, the waters of which possessed mira¬ 
culous powers ; and whenever a Hindu had been killed, the 
Panduah Rajah threw the dead body into the tank, 'and life and 
health w'ere immediately restored. Safi soon saw that his efforts 
would be fruitless, uidess the restorative power of the tank was 
first broken. This was at last accomplished by some faqirs who 
had attached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, 
and managed to throw the liver into the tank, when all at once 
the Devs, upon whose presence the virtue of the water depended, 
went away. The Pajah was now easily defeated, and his power 
completely broken. The old temple in Panduah was also 
destroyed, and the present mosque was built with ifs materials. 
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Tlio large tower was used as a Manarah for the call to prayer, 
and every Hindu was driven out of the town. 

“Safi soon after cu^lii-ued his wars with the infidels, and was 
at last killed in a fight. His children buried him at Panduah, 
and erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still 
exists. His descendants increased so rapidly, that Panduah soon 
became a large place. The fame also of the nobility of its 
inhabitants, who all trace their descent to the sister of the Emperor 
Firuz Shah, spread over the whole of Bengal. 

“This is the legend. I have not met with Safiuddin’s name 
in any Indian history, or in the numerous biograpliies of 
Muhammadan saints. Tlie story, however, contains one historical 
pcrsoniige, the saint Bu All Clalandar of Panipat-Karnal, to 
whom, as related above, Safi applied for blessing. This apparently 
most unimportant item furnishes the clue to the whole legend. 
His full name is Shaikh Sharafuddin Bu Ali Clalandar. He was 
a follower of the first Indian saint, Muin-ud-din-i Chishti, ■whose 
tomb is at Ajmir, and wrote several religious works, from among 
which a small Masnawl, without title, has been printed. 
Bu All Clalandar lived at Panipat, and died there, at an advanced 
ago, on the 13th Ilamnzan 724, or in the middle of September, 
1324 A. D. His shrine still exists in Panipat. The date of the 
death of the saint enables us to ascertain -vN'hich of the three 
Emperors of Hihli that boro the name of Firuz Shah, corresponds 
to the Firiiz Shah of the Panduah legend. Firuz Shah I died 
in A. I). 123() ; Firuz Shah II in 129(5 ; and Firiiz Shah III 
reigned from 1351 to 13<S8 ; and thus wo see that the Panduali 
legend means Firiiz Shah II, or, according to his full name, 
Jalaluddin i-Khilji Firuz Shah, whose contemporary was 
Bii Ali Cialandar. 

“ We may thus safely refer'the foundation of the Muhammadan 
settlement at Panduah to the very end of the 13th century, or 
not quite 100 years after tlie conquest of Nadia and the overthrow 
of the Lakhmaniyuh rulers of Bengal by Bakhtyar i-Khilji, a 
date with which not only tlie style of architecture of the Pathan 
mosque of Panduah, but also the iuscrijitions on Zafar’s tomb in 
Tribeni (A. H. 713 or A. 1). 1313) fuUy agree.*” 

In the 13th century, therefore, Pandua was a place of some 
importance, and, as the remains show, its importance increased 
during the next two centuries. The question naturally arises 
how Pandua, an inland towm, far from any river, and at 
some distance from Tribeni or Satgaon, could liave attained so 


• Proc. A. S. 8. 1870, pp. 123-25. 
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much importance. The explanation probably lice in the hydro- 
grapliy of the tract, which has largely changed in the last few 
centuries. The main stream of the Damodar flowed for some 
time in the long tortuous channel now o^illed Kdnd or the dead ; 
but it seems clear that at au earlier date it had a* straighter 
course. The line of this straight course is indicated by 
the depressions in this thana, including the Kas ii below Paudua. 
We may infer that Pandua 'was originally connected with the 
llooghly by the Damodar, which debouched some whore near 
Nayasarai and consequently it had good water communication. 
Later on, the Padishahi road to Satgaon appears to have passed 
through Pandua, thus facilitating access by bind, so that in the 
15th and IGth centuries Paudua was able to maintniu its position, 
though the Damodar shifted its course. 

Pandua w'as noted in the 18th century for its paper, which 
was prized for its thinness and durability. In the IDtli century 
the Magistrate of Hooghly w'as frequently asked by other Magis¬ 
trates for supplies of the Pandua paper; while the Hooghly 
Magistrate asked tlie Customs Collector of Hooghly for free 
passes to import the paper for liis own use. In 1838, he reported 
that tliis paper was not only the best but also the cheapest. 
The trade has now died out owing to the introduction of machine- 
made paper manufactured in Bengal or imported from Luropo. 
In the early British rule Pandua was uoterious for its dacoities; 
and it took a long time, and required the employment of a special 
officer, to stamp them out from the locality. 

Phurphura.—A village in thana Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is situated not. far from the left bank of the Sara- 
swati river, above 0 miles west of Serampore town. A consider¬ 
able centre of Musalmans, it is inhabited by many respectable 
dimaddra or rent-free tenure-holders. They are known as Ashraf, 
and are said to be descendants of Muhammadan officers and 
soldiers, who receiving free grants of lands settled hero in the 
pre-Mughrtl days. According to tradition, a Bagdi king ruled in 
Phurphura aud was defeated in a battle with llazrat Shah Kabir 
Halibi and Hazrat Karam-ud-din, both of whom were killed. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, at Molnah (or Mulla) 
Simla, are au old low mosque and the tomb of Hazrat Mulinm- 
mad Kabir Sahib, generally called Shah Anwar Kuli of Aleppo. 
Nothing is known about this saint. Two stones near the tomb are 
pointed out as those on which the saint used to kneel at the time 
of shaving ; and it is said that the marks made by his knees are 
still visible. The saint is credited with having been fond of 
looking-glasses ; hence pilgrims often place looking-glasses on the 
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tomb as offerings. After buying them, the pilgrims must not look 
in them on their way to the tomb, or mirfortunea will happen, 
as was the case with one man who, it is said, fell down dead, 
because he looked at liis face in the glass he had bought for the 
saint. This curious custom seems to indicate some connection with 
the birth-place of Shah Anwar, as Aleppo was formerly famous for 
its glassware. The tomb is venerated both by Ilindus and 
Muhammadans. 

An inscription on black basalt in the Tughr4 character is fixed 
over the entrance to the Dargdh. It records the erection of a 
mosque by the great Khan Ulugh Mukhlis Khan in the year 
777H. (1375 A. U.),* and is therefore assumed to belong to the 
mosque near by, which is without any inscription. It is said that 
the mosque was built, after Shah Anwar’s death, by an am¬ 
bassador, w ho also endowed it with lands ; but, curiously enough, 
the itiscription makes no mention of the saint Shah Anwar. 
Judging from the architectural details, the mosque appears to 
belong to a group of mosques which were built only within a limited 
period, viz., 8G5 to 925 II. (1460-1519 AD.). According to tra¬ 
dition, the mosque was built in 1001 II. by a merchant. Caught 
in a storm on the Saraswati river, his boat was about to sink, and 
he was saved miraculously on praying to the saint Anwar. In 
gratitude, he had this mosque built close to the saint's tomb.t 

Polba.— A village iu the Ilooghly subdivision, 8 miles north¬ 
west of Ilooghly town. It contains a police station, the head¬ 
quarters of the thana being transferred to it from Bansberia in 
1878. It is touched by a fair-weather road from Ilooghly town, 
which has bridges over tlie Saraswati on the third mile and the 
Kutni on the fourth mile. 

Pursura.— A village on the right bank of the Damodar, situ¬ 
ated on the 34th mile of the Old Benares road. It Wcis a place of 
some importimco in old days, being shown in Hennell’s Atlas 
plate YII t^l779), as Poorsara, but is now a small straggling village 
accessible only after the rains. It contains a police outpost and a 
District Board bungalow. Since the abandonment of the em¬ 
bankments on the right bank of the Damodar, about half a 
century ago, the village lands have become more or less exposed 
to the annual floods of the river, and the road is broached more or 
less almost every year. A District Board ferry plies between 
Champadanga and Pursura in the rains, and this ferry can be 
traced as far back ns 1828. 

• Ulochmnun, J. A. S, U., 1870, pp. 291-92. 

+ M. M. Chakravarti, Pre-Mughal Moequet, J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 27, 28, figs. 
3 and 4. 
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Rajbalhat —A considerablo village on the loft bank of the 
Daniodar in thana Krislinanagar of tlio Seramporo subdivision. 
In the early British period it was a place of importance, beitig 
stdected in 1786 for the seat of a Commercial llosidency. The 
Residency was transferred to llaripal about 1790. “Rajbaulhaut” 
appeal's in Rennell’s Atlas as a police station and the junction 
of several roads. After the diversion of trade to the east of 
the district, the place lost its’ importance ; and it also suffered 
during the epidemics of Burdw&n fever in the seventies. A 
weekly h at is still held here, at which there is a fair trade in 
rice, etc. 

Sanchitara. —An estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 23,721 acres and a rent-roll of Rs. 59,074, the land revenue 
demand being Rs. 47,534. The estate originally belonged to the 
zamindars mentioned in the article on Sarsa, but Ramdhan 
Banerji of Teliuipara moi'tgaged it to one Biswambhar Sil, after 
which Kshetra Nath Sil sold it for Rs. 1,27,000 to Babu Bojoy 
Krishna Mukherji. The present proprietors are his graiidsons, 
Babu Ras Bihari Muklierji and Babu Siva Narayan Muklicrji. 
It is called after a village of the same name in the Raudua thana. 

Sarsa. —A large estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 25,170 acres, the land revenue demand being Rs. 47,633 
and the rent-roll Rs. 50,308. This estate, Sancliitara and 
dangadharpur, originally formed one estate called Gangadharpur, 
which was purchased by Babu Baddi Nath Banerji of TMinipara 
from the Burdwan Raj. In 1850, there was a partition among 
the descendants of Baddi Nalh, by which the property was split 
up into the three estates of Sarsa, Sanchitara, and Gaugiidharpur. 
The present proprietors are Babus Satya Bhupal Banerji and 
Satya Kripal Banerji. 

The founder of the family was Babu Rati Kanta Banerji, wlio 
was a mukhtdr in the Nawab’s Court at MurshidabM in 1150 B.S., 
and settled at Mankundu. Having helped the then Raja of 
Sheorapbuli in paying liis revenue, he received some property at 
Telinipara as a gift from him ; and this fonned the nucleus of an 
estate which was further increased by his grandson, Babu Baddi 
Nath Banerji, who served in the Commissariat and there made 
a fortune. The estate is so called after Sarsa, a small village in 
the Pandua thana. 

Satgaon.—A small village on Ihe left bank of the Saraswati 
in thana llooghly of the llooghly subdivision, about 4 miles 
north of the town. The Grand Trunk Road passes through the 
village, the 31st milestone lying between it and the river; 
another road connects it with llooghly town via Kl&zidanga, the 
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site of Bandel station, and just south of the place is the Trisbigh& 
station of the £ast Indian [Railway. At the time of Blochmann’s 
visit in 1870, there wgre only 11 huts here, hut the unevenness of 
the ground between them and the Saraswati pointed to its having 
been the gate of an extensive settlement. At one place not far 
from the road the capital of a large pillar was visible, which the 
people called Padishahi Jilpdt. At present a few huts may be seen 
here and there among jungle-coveredf mounds. On the east of the 
Grand Trunk Road, a considerable area is occupied by some high 
ground strewn with broken bricks, which is locally called the KUa 
or fort; and further east are several tanks, one of which, known as 
Jah&ng!r*s tank, is fairly large in size. A pathway along the 
river bank leads north-east to Tribeni at the mouth of the river ; 
2^ miles off. Satgaon is the Musalm&n form of the Sanskrit 
word Saptagram, derived from aapta, seven, and grdm^ villages. 

The only remains of this famous capital that are now extant 
are a mosque and a few tombs near it. The portions of the 
mosque still left are the front or east wall and the back or 
west wall; even these portions are not intact, and the growth 
of young pipal trees in the rains threatens further destruction. 
The entrance in the front wall is arched (semi-circular) in 
the latest Path&n style ; inside, there is a crescent over the 
entrance. The back wall has throe mihrabs or niches, of which 
two are largo and tlfe third one (at the north end) smaE. 
The walls are built of small bricks and are ornamented 
inside and outside with arabesque work. Over the entrance is 
a basalt slab, 4 feet by 3 feet, with an Arabic inscription 
stating the that Jama Masjid was built in the reign of Abul 
Muzaffas Nusrah Shah by Say 3 rid Jamal Din Husain, sou of 
SayyidFakhruddin of Amul in Ramazan 936 H. (May 1529 A.D.}: 
Amul is a town on the Caspian Sea. According to local tradition, 
Fakhr-ud-din is said to have come to Bengal with Shah Safi of 
Pandu& and Zafar Rhdn of Tribeni, a story primu /ffcieinconsistent 
with the inscribed date of the mosque. In 1908 the Public 
Works Department repaired the mosque, patching up the front 
wall, removing the fallen rubbish, and clearing the surround¬ 
ing jungle. The building is, however, too ruinous to render 
restoration feasible. 

Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an enclosure with 
three tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din, his wrife and his eunuch 
are said to be buried. The largest tomb is ornamented with 
arabesque work, and has an Arabic inscription (now illegible) at the 
north end. This tomb is in good preservation. The other two 
tombs, which lie east of the first, are smaller and not in such a 
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good state of preservation as Fakhr-ud-dln’s. Besides the tombs, 
there are three inscribed slabs of basalt in the enclosure. One 
speaks of the erection of the adjoining mosque by Fakhr-ud-din ; 
it is partly in Arabic and partly in Persian, and was evidently 
taken from that mosque. Another (in Arabic) was fixed into the 
northern wall of the tomb enclosure, and is now kept near the 
tombs owing to the crumbling of the wall It records the 
building of a mosque by Tarbiyat Kh&n in the reign of Mahmud 
Shah in 861 H. (1457 A.D.). A third, also in Arabic, records 
the building of another mosque by Ulugh Majlis Nur, Com¬ 
mander and Vizier during the reign of Fath Shah, and is dated 
892 H. (1487 A. D.). Presumbly, the two mosques referred to 
in the last two inscriptions were in S&tgaon, and when they fell, 
the inscriptions were removed by some pious person to this dargah* 
Great antiquity is commonly ascribed to SatgSon, but this 
seems hardly justified by the known facts. The place has not 
been traced in any pre-Mu.salman Sanskrit works or inscriptions; 
and it is not mentioned in any of the oldest Musalman works or 
inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest mention of it, so far as is 
known, is found on a silver coin of the Fraperor Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, dated 729H. (1329 A.D.). Before his time, the 
seat of the Government of South West Bengal was at Tribeni, 
where several inscriptions have been discovered dating from 
1298 A.D. The reasons for the transfer‘ of the headquarters to 
S&tgaon are not known, but possibly Tiibeni was found too 
Hinduistio for a Musalm&n capital; and Muhammad Tughlak 
was fond of changes. From this time onwards Satgaon flourished, 
becoming the port of West Bengal and containing a mint and 
custom-house; there are numerous coins in existence with the 
mint-name Satgaon, a sign that its trade was brisk. On the decay 
of Sonargion in Fast Bengal, its sea-borne trade was developed, 
attaining its zenith in the first half of the 16th century; 
when the Portuguese began to visit West Bougal vfrom 1535 
onwards), they found Satg&on a great and populous city stored 
with merchandise. The trading classes had settled there in large 
numbers, some of them being numerous enough to form dis¬ 
tinct endogamous sections with the name Saptagramiya, 
among the K&ns4ris (brass-dealers) and Subamabaniks (gold¬ 
smiths). By the time of Bipra Das (1495 A.D.) Saptagram had 
become so celebrated, that it Was described in his poem as the 
home of seven saints; an account of the place and its trade 


• Bloehmann, J. A. S. B., April 1870, pp. 280-81, 292-9i, 297-08; Crawford, 
Banzai Pa«< and Vol. Ill, pp. 19-21. 
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is also given in the poem. Chandi of Mukundar&m Kavikankan 
{circa 1600). From descriptions of Saptagr&m given in the 
C/iandi of MSdhabacij^rya (1579 A.D.) and the SAaahf hitman gal of 
Krishnaram (1687 A.D.), the town appears to have extended as 
far east as the bank of tha Ganges, and probably included Tribeni. 
Its importance in those days is also clear from the fact that 
it appears in all the old maps, such as those of Gastaldi (1561), 
De Barros {circa 1570) and Blaev* (1640). Ramusio, moreover, 
referred to “ Asedegam as “ a good port, with a wide entrance 
where there is a good and wealthy city containing many 
merchants and about 10,000 hearths.” 

The decline of the city began with changes in the river 
courses. The Damodnr began to shift westwards; the river 
Saraswati also began to silt up; and the upper reaches of the 
Bhagirathi became difficult of navigation by the larger ships 
that began to visit Bengal. Hence, we find De Barros writing 
in the Da Asia that ‘ Satgaon is a great and noble city, though 
less frequented than Chittagong on account of the port not 
being so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.^ 
Cesaro dei Federici also remarked (1575 A. D.) that Satgaon was 
“a reasonable fair city for a city of the Moors, abounding with 
all things,” — a statement repeated by Ralph Fitch in 1587— 
and that there “ the merchants gather themselves together with 
their tradebut he added that the larger ships had to stop at 
Buttor (Batfir in HonTah city), and that only small ships could 
go up to Satgaon for loading, as “upwardes the river is very 
shiillowe, and little water.” Even in his time, however, the 
sea-borne trade was still large, for ho found that every year 30 to 
35 ships, both large and small, were loaded in this port “ with 
rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, Lacca, great abundance 
of sugar, mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, oyle of 
zerzeline, and many other sorts of marchandise.’’*^ 

The importance of Satg&on as the port and headquarters of 
Westem Bengal was further recognized by extending its name to 
the Sarkdr. In the Aiu~i~Akbari this S irkdr consisted of 63 
n,ahdl8 with a revenue of 10,724,724 dams (Rs. 4,18,118). Mahal 
Satgaon itself comprised the city (Arsha) and a portion of its 
suburbs lying on the west bank of the river (TawaU). The greater 
part of the suburbs, which hod been cut of£ from the remainder 
by the river channel shifting and now' lay on the east bank, were 
formed into a separate mahd,l called Haveli-shahr (now corrupted 

• Cf. al«o The Voyage to the East Indies, John Huyghen van Linschoton, 
1688, transl., pp. 94-7, chap. X8. 
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into Halisahar of the 24-ParganR8). Taking all throo together, 
the city and its suburbs were a^esscd to a total revenue (-f 737,220 
(idni8 (Rs. 18,430-8). In addition to this, custom duties and other 
taxes were levied, the port dues {bandarbdn) and custom duties 
levied on booths {mandari) being roughly totalled at 1,200,000 
(Idms (Rs. 30,000). 

Satgaon was connected with the capital by a Padshahi road, 
which on the conquest of Orissa was extended to Mandaran, and 
is mentioned several times in the early annals of Akbar. Daud 
Khan in his first war against Akbnr fled from Tanda to Satgaon, 
and thence to Orissa. Muliammad Kuli Khan pursued him to 
Satgaon^ from which he invaded Jessore. Next Todur Mai 
followed the same route when marching to Mandaran. When 
Munim Khan died, Dafid come by tliis road from Orissa r.iid retook 
Tanda. Khan Jahan, after Dafid’s defeat and death at Agmahal, 
moved to Tanda and thence to Satgaon, vhero ho defjatedthj 
remnant of the Afghan army and drove them back to Orissa. 
It was here, too, that Daiid’s mother cam© to him as a suppliant. 
Satgaon also appears in the account of the great military revolt, 
being taken by and retaken from the rebels. 

About 1570, the Portuguese removed their factories to 
Ilooghly, and the latter town rapidly superseded Satgaon as a 
trading centre, so much so, that by the time Ralph Fitch visited 
this district (1587), and the Ain was coifipiled {circa 1590-92), 
Ilooghly had come to be recognized as the chief port of South- 
West Bengal. Satgaon, being more and more deserted by mer¬ 
chants, lost its sea-borne trade, but its inland trade lingered on for 
several years longer, as we find the English factors at Patna writ¬ 
ing in 1620 about “ quilts of Sutgonge,” plain or wrought with 
yellow silk, being available for purchase in Patna.* 

When Ilooghly was captured by the forces of the Bengal 
Nawab in 1632, all the public offices, including the custom¬ 
house, were removed to that place—the mint at Satgaon had 
already ceased to work towards the end of Akbar’s reign. After 
this, the town rapidly declined and soon fell into ruin ; but 
its fame still survived in several later accounts, written in 
ignorance of the actual facts, e.g.^ De Laet (1631), Peter Iley- 
leyn (1652), Admiral Warwick (1667) and I'hevenot (1668). 
This error may perhaps be explained by the fact that Satgaon 
was sometimes confused with Ilooghly, e.g., Marshall wrote about 
1676 that “ great part of the Towne /Ilooghly) was formerly 
called Satagam.”t According to the Revd. J. Long “ the old 

• Englith Fmetoriet in India, 1618-21, Foster, pp. 195, 206. 

t Note* and obteretUions, p. 6, l.c. Bowrny, p. 167, note 3f 
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Dutch rtsidents at Ilooghly had their country seals at Satgan, 
and were in the habit of walking from Chinsura in the middle of 
the day to it and retwrciiiig after dinner . . . The people of 

Satgan w^e famed for wit, and often contended for the palm of 
wit with the inhabitants of Mahmud Shah in the neighbourhood.’ 

Dinnlly, with the ruin ©f the city, its name disappeared from 
tlie revenue accounts of Murshid E^uli Khan, the name Arsha 
alone being used for the pargana and for a small zamindari 
belonging to Raghudev, which after 1741 was annexed to the 
Burd wan zamindari. Sstgaon is not shown in any maps subse¬ 
quent to 1650 A. D., but in the 18th century and the first half 
of the 19th century, again came into prominence owing to its 
paper manufacture. Considerable quantities of paper wtre ex¬ 
ported to Ilooghly town and to other districts of Bengal ; but the 
industry declined owing to the introduction of paper manufacture 
in jails, and was killed by the import of the cheaper machine- 
made article. 

Serampore {Srirdmpur, Sriram’s town).—Headquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name situated in 22° 45' N. and 
88° 21' D. It lies on the right bank of the Hooghly river, mid¬ 
way between the towns of Ilooghly and Howrah (12 miles from 
each). The branch Grand Trunk Road connects it with Howrah, 
and the Hooglily river with that town and Calcutta. Heavy 
goods are conveyed to and from the metropolis in big boats or 
barges towi d 4)y steam launches, and passengers in pdnsis (small 
barges) or the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The town is also well served by rail. The Kost 
Indian Rfiilway touches it and its suburbs at four stations, 
Konnagar, Rishra, Serampore and Sheoraphuli; Serampore is a 
station at which all trains stop except the Bombay and Punjab 
mails. It can also be reached by the Eastern Bengal Stale 
Railway (on the other side of the Hooglily), on which there are 
three stations (Khardah, Titagarh and Barrackpore) at distances 
of half a mile to a mile and half from the river. There are 
public ferries at six places, viz., (1) from Chatra to Barrackpore, 
(2) Serampore to Barrackpore, (3) Ballabhpur to Titagarh, (4) 
Mahesh to Titagarh, (5) Rishra to Khardah, and (6) Konnagar 
to Panihati. 

The municipality, which was constituted in 1865, is divided 
into four wards, viz , piroceeding from north to south, (I) Chatra, 
(II) Serampore, (III) Mahesh and Rishra, and (IV) Konnagar. 
It has nearly doubled its population within 30 years, the numbers 
being 24,440 in 1872, 44,451 in 1901 and 49,694 in 1911. This 
increase is largely due to the influx of immigrants, chiefly males. 
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The large number of mills and other industrial oonoems, the 
sooroity of local labour, and facilities of communication have 
attracted immigrants from up-country on* a considerable scale, 
with the result that parts of the town have boeome overcrowded. 
Malarial fever is endemic, and cholera breaks out at times. 
A supply of good drinking water for the baUh and the area 
furthest away from the river, -and an improved system of drainage 
are at present the crying needs of the town. A water-works 
scheme has been sanctioned and some progress has been made 
with a drainage scheme. The tracts worst drained are Ward 
No. Ill and those parts lying west of the Grand Trunk Hoad, 
where the drainage is obstructed by the East Indian Railway 
line. 

Chatra and Nabagram in the northernmost ward are more or 
less suburbs of Serampore proper. This ward lies, for the most 
part, between a road running along or near the river bank and 
the branch Grand Trunk Hoad, which meets the Grand Trunk 
Road at Ghireti. Chatra is a fairly old village, being shown as 
“Chatterah’" in Rennell’s Atlas, plate XIX (1781). It is 
inhabited by many Barendra Brahmans, and has a number of 
small shops on the river road. 

South-east of Chatra, from which it is separated by a large 
khdl or creek, is Serampore, the moat important ward of the muni¬ 
cipality. It is divisible into three sections, the northern, central 
and southern. The northern section is largely inhabited by 
Barendra Brahmans and contains the residences of the BSrendra 
Gosain family. It is separated from the central section by another 
khdly which falls into the river and is crossed by a small bridge. 

The central section, which is the longest, the most thickly po¬ 
pulated and the most important, contains the public offices. 
The old house of the Danish Governor with its large compound 
is utilized for the subdivisional criminal courts and revenue offices. 
The building is two-storeyed, the upper storey serving as an inspec¬ 
tion bungalow. Opposite the courts is the residence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer, a two-storeyed house of modern date, and to 
the left of this are the Civil Courts. Serveral other buildings 
are clustered together in the neighbourhood of the Criminal Courts, 
viz , the old Danish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, tho sub* 
registry office and the post office. A little distance off is the 
sub-jail (formerly the Danish court-house and jail) with the date 
1805 over the entrance gate. Near the railway station is the 
Mission cemetery containing the tombs of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward; and near tho courts is tho Danish cemetery. The 
Strand Road runs along the river bank for about a mile. Most 
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of the big houses in the town lie along this road, part of which 
is well-shaded with trees. 

Serampore is one of the most interesting towns in Bengal, 
because its history is'that of the attempt of the Danes to found a 
colonial efhpire, and later of English missionaries to establish 
the Christian religion in Bengal. The history of the Danes has 
already been given in Chapter III, and it will be sufficient to 
state here that when Serampore (Frederkisnagore) was ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1845, the town had the following public 
buildings, (1) the Government House, (2) the Secretary's house 
and offices, (3} the court-house with the jail annexed, (4) the 
Church, (5) the bazar with godowns and (6) two small brick-built 
guard-houses on the river bank. The town was 60 h%gha% in 
area ; and attnched to it were the mahdia of Serampore, Akna 
and Piarapur, for which the Danes paid to the zamiud&r of 
Sheoraphuli an annual rent of aiotfei Rs. 1,601 .* This estate is 
now known as the Piarapur estate of the Serampore Khda 
Mahals, 

As regards the Serampore missionaries, Carey, Marshman, 
Ward and their fellow-workers and successors, it wiU perhaps be 
sufficient to refer the reader to the account given in Chapter V 
and to quote the words of Mr. J. C. Marshman—“ A feeling 
of solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot 
where the first Missionary press was established ; the first version 
of the Scriptures in the languages of this Presidency, and the 
first tract in the language of Bengal, was printed, and the first 
vernacular school opened; the first converted Hindu baptized, 
and the first steam engine ever seen in India set up, in order to 
manufacture paper for the printing of the sacred Scriptures 

. . Their remains now repose in the same hallowed ground 

in the Mission cemetery at Serampore, together with those of 
their highly gifted and affectionate associate, Mr. Mack.’^t 

The following is a brief account of the principal buildings, 
beginning with the three Christian churches. The oldest is the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was built in 1776 with the help of 
contributions given by the rich Baretto family of Calcutta. It 
replaced a chapel (built in 1764), which was found too small for the 
congregation and was therefore pulled down. The Protestant 
church, which has a lofty steeple surmounted by a globe and cross, 
was formerly the Danish Church dedicated to St. Olaf. The gate¬ 
way bears the monogram of Frederick VI of Denmark; and the 

• Article II of the Treaty, Toyubee’s Sketch, p. 168. 

t Notea on tUo Right Bank of the Hooghly, Calcutta Review, Vol. IV, pp. 600, 
602. 
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altar or communion table is at the west end. It was built by 
public subscriptions obtained through the exertions of Colonel Bie, 
and was completed in 1805 at an expense of Rs. 18,500. Of this 
sum, Rs 1,000 was contributed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
who is said to have remarked at the time that n(9thing was 
wanting to the Barrackpore Park but the distant view of a steeple. 
Mr. Marshmau writing in 1845 stated:—“No service has ever 
been performed in it by a» Danish clergyman in consequence 
of the capture of the town by the Rnglish soon after its erection, 
and the small body of Danes resident in it subsequently to the 
restoration of the town. The service has been gratuitously 
conducted by the Serainpore Missionaries, and their colleague 
Mr. Mack, during the long period of thirty-seven years. The 
only property belonging to the Church consists of a pair of large 
silver candlesticks presented in 1803 by Mrs. Schow.”* The 
third church is the Mission Chapel, purchased by Dr. Carey and 
his colleagues in 1800, in which they and Mr. Mack preached for 
45 years. 

One of the most interesting memorials of the^ Missionaries is 
the College, which they founded in 1818, The building has 
been described as follows by Mr. J. C. Marshman, c s.i., a son of 
Dr. Marshman :—“ The centre building intended for the public 
rooms was 130 feet in length and 120 in depth. The hall on the 
ground floor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south 
by a bow, was 95 feet in length, 66 in breadth, and 20 in height. 
It was originally intended for the library, but is now occupied 
by the classes. The hall above, of the same dimensions and 

26 feet in height, was supported by two rows of Ionic columns ; 
it was intended for the annual examinations. Of the twelve 
side rooms above and below, eight were of spacious dimensions, 

27 feet by 35. The portico, which fronted the river, was 
composed of four columns, more than 4 feet in diameter at the 
base. The staircase room was 90 feet in length, 27 in width 
and 47 in height, with two staircases of cast-iron, of large size 
and elegant form, prepared at Birmingham. The spacious 
grounds were surrounded with an iron railing, and the front 
entrance was adorned with a noble gate likewise cast at 
Birmingham.” The College contains the library and several 
relics of the Serampore missionaries, such as the pulpit from 
which they preached, their chairs, Carey’s crutches, transla¬ 
tions from the Bible and the royal charter of the College 
granted by the King of Denmark in 1827. One picture in this 


* Notes on the Bank of tbe lloogbly, Calcutta Review, Vol. IV, p. 604. 
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building was long believed to bo a portrait of Madame Grand 
{later Princess Talleyrand) by Zoffany, but it is really a 
picture of Prince-s 4^ugusta, sister of Frederick V of Denmark. 
Adjoining the college is the house in which Dr. Carey lived for 
many years and died. 

Not far off, in the premises of the Howrah waterworks, are 
two buildings known as “ Aldeen House ” and th> Pagoda. 

The former, which is now use*d as a residence by the 
engineers attached to the waterworks, was once the property 
and favourite retreat of the Revd. David Brown, as related in 
Chapter V ; it has been suggested that the house was built by 
some Muhammadans during the period of Mughal rule and that 
it was used for the purposes of religion [Din). The latter was 
formerly a temple of Badhaballabh, which was purchased by 
Mr. Brown after it had been abindoned and ihe image 
removed owing to the encroachment of the river. “ In this 
cool old Pagoda Henry Martyn, on one of his earliest visits 
to “ Aldeen ” after his arrival as a chaplain in 1806, found an 
appropriate residence. Under the vaulted roof of the shrine a 
place of prayer and praise was fitted up with an organ, so that, 
as he wrote, ‘ the place where once devils were worshipped has now 
become a Christian oratory.’ . . As years w-ent by, the temple 
thus consecrated as a Christian oratory became degraded in other 
hands. The brand “ Pagoda Distillery ” for a time came to be 
known as maiking the rum manufactured there. The visits of 
so many Christian pilgrims to the spot, and above all the desire 
expressed by Lord Lawrence when Governor-General to visit 
it, led the wealthy Hindu family who own the Pagoda to 
leave it at last as a simple ruin.”* It has lately been restored 
by Government and a memorial tablet placed on it. 

Near the railw'ay station is the Mission Cemetery containing 
the graves of Carey and his family, the vault of the Marshmans 
and the graves of Ward and Mack, ‘thebeloved associate.’ 

“No burying ground in India is consecrated with four such 
tombs.” The Danish cemetery contains tombs dating back to 
1781, among wdiich may be mentioned those of Colonel Krefting, 
the Danish Chief and Director, who died in 1828 after 44 years’ 
service in India, of Hohlenbergh, another Danish Governor 
(1833), and of General Mainwaring, author of a dictionary of the 
Lepcha language, who died at Serampore in 1893. 

Near the Howrah waterworks the river makes a bend towards BalUbb- 
the south-w^est, and brings Ball ibhpur into view. This quarter of ?“*■• 


• G. Smith, Ll.D., Life of William Carey. 
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Serampore is semi-urban in oharaoter and is known chiefly for its 
temple of R&dh&ballabh and E>ath-J&tra. The following legend 
is told about the origin of the idol q.nd temple. About 
eight generations ngo, Rudru Pandit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the west of Serampore, forsook 
the family mansiou and retired to Collabhpur, which was then a 
forest, where he began a series of religious austerities. The gods 
are never indifferent to such acts of dovottduess, and Padhftballabh 
himstlf is said to have appeared to him in the fomi of a religious 
mendicant, and given him instructions to proceed to Gaur, the 
c ipital of Bengrtl, and obtain a slab or stone which adorned the 
doorway of the Viceroy’s private room, and construct an imago 
out of it. He proceeded to that city and found that the Prime 
Minister and favourite of the Viceroy was a devoted Hindu. To 
him he announced the revelation he had received, and was assured 
that no effort should be spared to obey the commands of the God. 

Soon after, the atone began to emit drops of water and, by 
a singular coincidence, the Viceroy himself happened to pass by 
at the time. The minister pointed out the circumstance, and 
asserted that the drops thus distilled were the tears of the stone, 
and that no time should be lost iu delivering the palace from so 
inauspicious an omen, by the removal of this object. Permission 
was immediately given to this effect, and Rudru was blessed 
with the gratific ition of his wishes. Bat he was greatly per¬ 
plexed about the means of removing this treasure, vhen the God 
again appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Ballabh- 
pur, and there await in patience the arrival of the stone. Soon 
after ho had reached his village, it was miraculously conveyed 
to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own accord 
to the landing stairs at Ballabhpur, where the devotee wasiii the 
habit of bathing. 

“ Budru sot to work immediately on the stone, and by the 
aid of the sculptor obtained an image, which is celebrated for its 
beauty. The mysterious origin of the image soon attracted 
worshippers, and the proprietor was enabled, from their gifts, to 
construct the temple. In process of time, the encroachments of 
the river brought the temple within 300 feet of the tdge of the 
water, and it became necessary to seek somn other abode for the 
God, because no Brahman is allowed to receive a professional gift 
or meal within that distance of the sacred stream. The forsaken 
temple was subsequently purohi^ed by the Bevereud David Brown, 
and the image was removed to another spot, a quarter of a mile 
inland, where a temple was built at the expense of the wealthy 
family of the Malliks of Calcutta. 
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“ The splendour of Badhaballabh’s establishment is, however, 
of more recent origin than the celebrity of the image, Baja 
Nubukissen of Calcutta, the Munshi of Clive, and the first native 
who rose t© wealth and distinction after the birth of the British 
empire in India, took a great fancy to this god. When he was 
called to perform the funeral obsequies of his mother, he employed 
the great influence he enjoyed in tl^e country, to convey to his 
own residence in the metropolis the three images to which 
Agradwip, Chardah and Ballabhpur owe their distinction. They 
were carried down to the river on a stage, on the shoulders of 
Brahmans - for it would be an act of sacrilege for any but the 
twice born to touch an image inhabited by the spirit of the Cods— 
and were conveyed from the ghat in Calcutta to the Baja’s 
residence on tlie same sacerdotal shoulders. Soon after, he 
dismissed two of the images, but retained that of Badhaballabh 
for a twelvemonth, and exhibited a strong indisposition to part 
with it. Ho offered large sums of money to the priests—according 
to popular report) to the extent of Bs. 10,000 or Bs. 12,000—for 
permission to keep it; but they refused to part with the heirloom 
of their family. They importuned him for its restoration, time 
after time, but without success. An appeal to the courts of law 
would at once have secured its return, but such a proceeding 
would have reflected dishonour on them throughout the country. 
At length, they throaioned the Raja and his family with a 
more fearfub calamity than a law suit in the Supreme Court,- - 
with the curse of the Brahmans. These menaces are said to have 
reached the Baja’s wife, who besought him to send aw'ay 
an imago which was likely to prove so inauspicious to the family, 
and he was persuaded to relinquish it- At the same time, he 
gave the most substantial proofs of his generosity to its 
proprietors by endowing them with the village of Ballabhpur, 
which is supposed to yield them an annual income of about 
Bs. 800 a year. The patronage of so distinguished a character 
as Baja Nubukissen tended greatly to increase the popularity 
of the shrine, and it is now one of the most wealthy in this 
part of the country.”* 

Formerly the image of Jagannath, which is enshrined at 
Mahesh, a mile south, used to be brought to “ visit ” that of 
Badhaballabh at Ballabhpur during the car festival; but owing 
to disputes between the priests of the two temples, another 
image of Jagannath was set up at Ballabhpur. 

In this ward the Barendra Brahmans, with the Gosains at 
their head, and the Tantis or weaver caste, are prominent. The 
* • Calcutta Vol, IV, pp. 492*4. 
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latter are a quiet hardworking class, whose fine cloths, known 
as FarasdangS cloths, still hold their own in the markets of 
Calcutta and Howrah ; they use an improved loom known as the 
Serampore loom. A Government institution for the training of 
weavers has recently been established here. During the period of 
British rule two families of this locality have come to the front, 
viz., the Deys and the Gosains. The Deys belong to the Teli caste, 
originally a caste of oilmen, but now mostly of traders. They 
obtained thi-ir wealth chiefly by estabUshing a private sub-mono- 
poly of salt in the days when the general monopoly was held by 
the East India Company, and then acquired landed property by 
taking up mortgages and by purchase. Their dispute with 
the Sheoraphuli Raj about the Whing of Jagannath at Mahesli 
during the Snan-jatra has been already described in the account 
of Baidyabati in the article on Shooraphuli. 

The Gosains or Goswamis, the leading family in the town, trace 
back their descent to Dharadhar, son of Chandar, who was one of 
the five BrShmans said to have been brought by the king Adisur 
from Kanauj. The original seat of the family was at Patiili, 
an old place on the right bank of the river Bhagirathi above 
Katwa in the Burdwan district, w'hich was also the original liomo 
of the founders of the Bfinsbcria and Sheoraphuli Raj. 
Lakshman Chakravarti married into the Gosain family of Santipur 
in Nadia, an influential family descended from the great scholar 
Adwaita, the colleague of Chaitanya. Lakshman’s son Ram- 
govinda succeeded to the zamindari and other properties of his 
maternal uncle and assumed his title of Gosain. It is said that 
one day, his boat having upset, he had to swim ashore to Seram- 
poro and, attracted by the place, settled here pemianently. Not 
improbably he was also attracted by the fact that the younger 
branch of the Patuli zamiudars resided at Sheoraphuli. lie got 
grants of hinds from the Sheoraphuli Raj, and the Raja of 
Bishnupur appointed him selait of three idols, Radhamohan, 
Radhika and Gopal, which he had endowed with rent-free lands; 
these idols are now the family idols of the Gosains. Ramgovinda 
was thus the founder of the Serampore family. 

Ramgovinda’s youngest son, Harinarayan, became Ditcan of 
Customs under the Danish East India Company. At that time 
(1773-83) the trade of Serampore was at its zenith, and Hari- 
narayan amassed a large fortune. His younger son Raghurara 
was “banian” to the great firm of Mr. John Palmer, styled 
“the Prince of Merchants.” The firm failed in 1832, involving 
many persons in ruin, but it is said that Palmer gave a timely 
hint to Raghuram, who was thus able to realize his securities. 
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Baghuram also traded largely on his own account, bofh before 
and after the failure of Palmer and Co., and was a large 
shareholder in the Uiiioa Bank, an Indian bank started by the 
late Dwai;J:anath Tagore. This bank also failed, but before it 
suspended payment liaghuram had sold his shares. lie thus saved 
himself from the misfortune which befell Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Chhatu and Lala Babus, and other prominent persons of Calcutta. 
Baghuram purchased extensive zamicdaris and acquired such 
wealth, that when the Danish King offered to sell Serampore to 
the English in 1845, he offered to buy it for twelve lakhs of 
rupees; but this was not allowed by the English Government. 

He died a millionaire, and was the real architect of the present 
fortunes of the Gosain family. 

Baghuram’s two surviving sons, Ganga Prasad and Gopi 
Krishna, itjherited the property. Gopi Krishna was a pious and 
orthodox Hindu, who travelled much on pilgrimage, and endowed 
the family gods with lands yielding a net income of Bs. 14,000. 

This amount is .still spent on the worship of the gods and 
on charitable purposes. Ganga Prasad had one son. Hem Chandra, 
who died in 1907, leaving four daughters, who inherited his 
large property under a will. Gopi Krishna had five sons, of 
whom three are now living, Kisori Lai, Bajendra Lai and 
Badhika Lai. The Hon’ble Bai Kisori Lai Goswami Bahadur is 
the head of this younger branch. He is a Vakil of the High 
Court, was Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, and is 
now (1911) a member of the Executive Council of Bengal. 

During his lime the landed property has been considerably 
developed, especially the zsmindari at Kankinara in the 24- 
Parganas, by the opening of jute mills.* 

South of Ballabhpur along the river bank is Mahesh, and still Mahesh, 
further south isBishra. Mahesh is famous for its temple of Jugan- 
uath, and for the annual festivals of Snan-jatra (bathing festival), 
Bath-jatra (ear festival) and UlU-rath (the return festival), which 
attract immense crowds to the town: in fact, the Bath-jatra of 
Mahesh is the largest festival of its kind in India outside Purl. 

The following legend is (old about this shrine. An ascetic of 
Mahesh named Dhrubauanda Brahmachari \vent on a pilgrimage 
to Puri, where the god Jagannath came to him in a dream, bid¬ 
ding him return to Mahesh, whore ho promised to appear to him. 

After his return Dhrubananda found an image of Jagannath 
partly hidden in sand on the bank of the Ganges. A few 

• Most of the fncts above given are taken from a note kindly supplied by the 
Hon’blo Kai liisori Lai Goswaiui ifiihadur. 
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days later he found the images of SubhadrS and Baladeb in the 
same place, and having set them up by the side of the imago of 
Jegaun&th, made ovi r the three imag^ to bis disciple Kamalaker 
Piplai. Some years afterwards a Nawab of Murshidabad, having 
been given shelter during a slomi by the Bebdits of the siirine, gave 
tliem a piece of revenue-free land in M^esh and the title of 
Adhikaii- The M^esh temple rapidly grew in importance. A 
wealthy Madak dedicated the first car, anda zamiudarof Sheoraphuli 
gave thd Adhikaiis the village of Jagannathpur, as lieboltar land. 

Another legend says that the god JagaunMh stopped and 
bathed at Mahesh on his way to Puri, where he dined. Hence 
the pbice became sacred, and all the Puri ceremonies were intro¬ 
duced. The present temple was built by the Calcutta Malliks, 
while the car was the gift of the Boses. About 1835 the old oar 
was found to be unsafe on account of decay and the ravages of 
white ants, and it was therefore replaced by the present iron cjr. 
During the Bath-jatra festival the safety of the vehicle is first 
certified by the District Engineer, and a cordon is formed, by 
means of a rope held up by constables, to prevent the crowd 
getting too near. The imago is next placed on the car, and 
amid much rejoicing and shouting the car is drawn by hawsers 
to the God’s garden-house in the north of Mahesh. After eight 
days, on the Ulta-ruth day, the oar with the image is drawn back 
to its old place, w'hence the image is carried to the temple. 

Mahesh is an old place mentioned in the poem pf Bipra Das 
n495 A. D.) and iu the poem on the legend of Satyanarayan 
(18th century). The woiship of Jagaruath may be assumed to be 
several centuries old, and not improbably began when this part of 
the country ^vvas under the Oriya kings. 

Biahra is a thriving quarter with two large jute mills 
(Wellington and Hastings;, which are connected with the Bishra 
station by a siding. The majority of the mill-hands live on the 
other side of the Trunk Boad in a ba»li situated on KHAb Mahal 
land. They get their drinking water from hydrants supplied 
with filtered water by*" the mills, and a large private market 
supplies them with provisions. 

Biahra appears to be as old as Mahesh, being mentioned in the 
poem of Bipra Das (1495A.D.), but first rose to importance during 
the early days of British rule. On the south bunk of the Chfimpa 
Khal, a creek that separated this place from Mahesh, stood 
Bishra House, where Warren Hastings and his wife used to come 
and stay. It was surrounded by a brick-wall, the western 
portion of which was lined with a row of mango trees said to have 
been planted by Mrs. Hastings. When Hastings retted, he sold 
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the bouB0 and adjoining land (136 bighas),* receiving twice as 
much as he had paid for it. It now forms part of the buildings 
of the Hastings Mill ;,and the original deed, bearing the signature 
of the great Pro Consul, is in the possessiou of the mill proprietors. 

South of Itishra is the eastern ward, Konnagar. It is rather Kontiagur. 
sparsely inhabited, but has developed of recent years, chiefly 
owing to the existence of the chemical works of Messrs. 

Wuldio and Co., and the efforts of the late B^ibu Trailakya Nath 
Mittra. The latter was a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court • 
and Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, who improved 
Konnagar considerably and left a large fortune. Konnagar 
is mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das (1495), but first 
rose to importance with the growth of European trade. In 1845 
it was described as a populous and wealthy village, the residence 
of many natives who had amassed or were amassing wealth in 
Calcutta. In fact, likti Serampore and Rishra, it formed a 
suburban retreat for the well-to-do people of the metropolis. 

Now, however, the place has lost its reputation for healthiness. 

Serampore Subdivision. — A subdivision lying in the south¬ 
east of the district between 22° 40' and 22° 55' N. and 87° 

59' and 88^ 22' E. mth an area of 343 square miles. It is 
bounded by the rivers Ilooghly and Damodar and intersected by 
many streams and kbdln with long swamps lying between the 
main streams. The ccfiintry is low and rather flat, but rises 
gradually towards the Damodar river, and the streams drain the 
country from north and north-west to south and south-east. 

Though the slope is more pronounced th.an in the Sadar subdivi- 
rion, still the streams mostly become silted up after the rains, 
leaving numerous pools of stagnant water in their beds. The 
subdivision consequently becomes water-logged, and towards 
the end of tlie rains malarious. Thana Krishnanogar is the worst 
in this respect, and i hen thana Haripal, or roughly the south¬ 
western portion of the subdivision; in Krishnanagar thana the 
population decreased from 69,280 in 1872 to 57,694 in 1901. On 
the other hand, the lands are fertile, especially those enriched by 
silt dejKJsits from the Hooghly and its branch, the Saruswati. 

The chief crops are paddy, potatoes, jute, vegetables and fruits, 
sugarcane and oilseeds. The manufacture of cotton cloths has 
survived at Serampore and HaripM, and thedyeieg of silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs at Serampore. Large quantities of bricks and tiles are 
manufactured along the bmks of the Hooghly, and pottery 


• Selections from the Calcutta Oatette, Vol, I, p. 49. (Aaction notice, atid«r 
date Gtb Augiftt 1874.) 
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at Bhadreswar. The jute and cotton mills in Seramporo, 
Bhadreswar and Baidyabati liave already been referred to. The 
population of the subdivision was 413,178, in 1901, representing 
1,205 persons to the square mile. 

Sheoraphnli. —See Baidyab&ti. 

Singur.—A villnge in the Seramporo subdivision and the 
headquarters of a police station. It is connected with Baidyabati 
by a District Board road, but is more easily accessible by the 
Taraheswnr branch of the East Indian Railway, a station being 
located here. It has a sub-registry office, a post office, a High 
English school, and a tol teaching or law. The head¬ 

quarters of the thana was transferred from Baidyabati to Singur 
in 1878. It was notorious in the early days of British rule for 
dacoities and robberies. 

Sitapar. — A village in thana Krishnanagar of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is connected with Antpur by a District Board 
road, but can be reached more easily by the Champadanga 
extension of the Howrah-Amta Light Railway. It is one of 
the centres of the Musalman population in the district, and 
contains a madrasa which is supported by a Government grant. 
This grant owes its origin to an assignment of Rs. 4-8 a day made 
in 1772 by Governor Cartier, which was increased to Rs. 5 by 
Warren Hastings in 1781.* The Mittatcali draws at present 
Rs. 158-13-5 a month, three-fourths of Which is appropriated to 
the mndram and one-fourth to the mosque. He. is said to be a 
lineal descendant of Maulana Makhdum Ism&il Bagdadi, who 
came to India in the reign of Akbar, and w'hose eldest son 
Makhdum Sah Abdullah Abdul is said to have setthd at Sitapur 
on the left bank of the Kaiia Ddmodar. Ilis second brother 
settled at Phuiqffiura and the youngest brother at Midnapore. 

Syambazar. —A village in th&na Goghat on the extreme 
western border of the ArambSgh subdivision, close to the boundary 
of the Bankura district. It is one mile east of Badanganj outpost 
and is reached by a loop road beginning from and ending in the 
Old Nagpur road. The villnge contains a mud-walled thatched 
bungalow of the District Board, and a sub-ri'gistry office. From 
1877 to 1885 it was the head-quarters of a Municipal Union. It is 
the centre of the tusser-spinning and tusaer-weaving industries, the 
fabrics being all exported either to the h&tn of Ramjibanpur or 
Ramkriatapur or bought by dealers from Orissa and up-country. 
Borne trade is also carried on in ebony articles. 

Tarakeswar. —An important villnge in thana Ilaripal of the 
- Mibdivision, situated in 22° 53' N. and 88° 2' E, It 
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is oonneoted with Baidyahati by a Distiiot Board road 21 miles 
long, of which 10 miles are metalled; but it can be reached 
easily from Calcutta* by the Tarakeswar; branch line of the East 
Indian jiailway starting from the Sheoraphuli station and from 
up-country by the Bengal Provincial Railway starting from the 
Magra station. Tarakeswar is, in fact, the terminus of the two 
lines. It contains a police outpost, a District Board bungalow, a 
small dispensary maintained by t^e Mahant of the temple, and 
two toh, which receive aid from the Mahant and are therefore some¬ 
times called Mahant Maharaj toh. 

The chief object of interest is the shrine of the linga of the god 
Siva called Tarakeswar, which is about 500 yards from the railway 
station. This shrine consists of two parts, the sanctum and the 
Verandah or porch in front of it. The sanctum is plain inside, 
with the linga in the middle. Its outside is carved like a 
Bengali hut and has a duplicate with three spires over it. The 
porch is four-sided, with three arched cusped openings, and the 
floor has a marble pavement; it is about 25 feet square and 30 feet 
high, with a railing over the roof. Facing this porch is a large 
open hall with a roof supported by pillars and a floor paved with 
marble. The temple is so much surrounded by houses on all 
sides that no good view of it can be obtained from outside. The 
Mahant lives in a house to the east, and to the north of the 
temple is a fair-sized tank much used by pilgrims. Close by 
is a largel)azar, which is paved with flagstones; and near the 
bazar is a fine tank. 

Pilgrims come to the shrine throughout the year and on all 
the days of the week, but Monday is the favourite day, as it is 
considered the day most auspicious to Siva. Several religious 
festivals are held periodically, the largest crowds assembling on the 
Siva-rMri and Charak Sankranti days. The Siva-ratri (the night 
of Siva) is held on the night of the fourteenth tithi of the dark 
fortnight in the month of Phalgun tFebruary-March). At this 
time a fair takes place w'hich lasts for three days, and on the night 
itself 20,000 persons gather at the shrine. Charak Sankranti, or 
the last day of Cliaitra, takes place at present on 13th April, which 
is also tlie last day of the Bengali year ; on this occasion men 
swing from high poles. Throughout the month of Ohaitra Sudras 
fast during the day-time, taking their meals only after sunset, 
as in the Ramazan fast of the Muhammadans. On the Charak 
Sankranti day they assemble at Tarakeswar, deposit their 
orange-coloured strips of cloth {ykiiariya) before the god and 
offer prayers to him, fasting both day and night. Locally, 
this festival is the moat important, some 15,000 to 25,000 persons 

Y 
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visiting the temple during it. The melA held in connection with 
the festival lasts five to six days. 

The village is not old nor is the shrine. The place is not 
shown in Eennell’s Atlas (1779-81), hnt appears in tlye Survey 
maps of 1830-45 as Taressure. Regarding its origin, the following 
curious legend is told. Raja Vishnu Das, a Kshatriya by caste, 
lived at Mohaba Garkalingar in Oudh, early in the eighteenth 
century. Rather than remain under the rule of the Musalman 
Nawabs of Oudh, the Raja emigrated to Bengal, and took up his 
abode at the village of Ramnagar at Balagnrli, near IlaripSl, 
about two miles from where Tarakeswar now stands. AVith him 
oame 500 followers of his own caste, and 100 Bralimans from 
Kanauj. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood suspected them 
of being robbers, and sent word to the Nawab of Bengal at 
Murshidabad that a large gang of marauders, in complete anuour 
and vith strange beards and moustaches, had come and settled 
near Haripal. The Naw'ab having sent for them, the Raja present¬ 
ed himself, and said that they were harmless folk who only 
wanted some land whereon to settle. Tradition states that, to 
prove his innocence. Raja Vishnu Das went through the ordeal by 
fire, holding in his hand a red-hot iron bar, without sustaining 
injury. The Nawab was convinced of liis lionesty and gave him 
a grant of 500 highm of laud (equal to 1,500 iijhda at the present 
day) eight miles from Tarakeswar. 

Vishnu Das had a brother, who became a religious men¬ 
dicant and wandered about tlie neighbourhood as a devotee. 
While living in the jungle near Tarakeswar, then known as Jot 
Savaram, he noticed that many cows entered the jungle with ud¬ 
ders full of milk, and returned with them empty. Varamal 
Singh, as the devotee w'as call* d, followed them to see who milked 
them, and saw them discharge milk of their own accord on 
to a stone which had a deep hollow in it, made by cowherds 
grinding rice. He tried to dig up the stone, and spent a whole 
day at the work without reaching its lower side. During the night 
he dreamed that Tarakeswar (a form of Siva) a]>poarc'd to liim and 
ordered him not to dig up the stone, hut to build over it a temple, 
of which he should be the IMahant. Varamal Singh then went 
and related bis dream to bis brother Vishnu Das, whose h( Ip he 
asked. The two brothers accordingly built tlie temple of Tarake- 
Ewar over the sacred stone, and Varamal Singh became its 
first Mahant. The original temple having fallen into decay, 
the present building was erected by the Raja of Burdw&n. 
Chint&mani Dey of Howrah is said to have eroated the marble 
hall in front of the shrine in gratitude for having been 
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miraculously cured of disease in answer to prayer offered at the 
shrine. 

The management of the temple is in the hands of a Mahant 
or abbot^ who enjoys its revenue during his life-time. The 
landed estates yield an annual income of lis. 16,000, and the 
value of the offerings is said to come to a lakh of rupees; while 
the expenditure is estimated to be Us. 5,000 a month. The 
Mahant is a celibate of the Dasndtni order of and is 

selected rrom the chrlas or disciples by other Mahdnta of the order. 

Tribeni.—A place of pilgrimage forming the northernmost 
part of Bansbeiia, town (v, Bansberia). 

Uttarpara. {Ultar^ north, and/vdrd quarter).—A small town 
on the right bank of the Hoogldy in the Serampore thana and 
subdivision situated in 22° 10' N. and 88° 21' E. Population 
(1911) 7,373. it is reached from Calcutta by boats aud 
steamers and also from two stations on the East Indian 
Kailway, Bally and Uttarpara. The toAvu extends along 
the river bank for about half a mile, the main road being the 
branch Grand Trunk Koad from Howrah, which is metalled 
and fairly wide tliroughout. Among the public institutions 
may bo mentioned a police outpost. Government dispensary, 
pnbli<*. library aud the IJttarpara College. All these lie between 
the Grand Trunk Koad and the river, while the municipal office 
is situated on the opposite side of that road. The municipality 
was constituted in 1865 and is the smallest in area in the district. 
The public library is rich in old books on India, consisting 
in part of the library formed by the Uurkaru newspaper in the 
first half of the 19th century. It is located in a fine building 
of the Italian stylo, which has an imposing appearance from 
the river. Originally formed by the late Babu Jayakrishna 
Mukherji, it is now managed by trustees, one of w'hom is his sou, 
Kaja Piyiiri Mohan Mukliorji. The famous Bengali Christian poet 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt stopped in this house for a few months 
before his death in June 1873, Sanskrit law is .studied in two 

The town is fairly neat and clean, and has a large number of 
2 ) 110(1 houses. It o^^es its progress largely to the late RajS Ja^^a- 
krisbna Mukherji and his relatives. Among the private buildings, 
the houses of Raja Piyari Mohan aud of Babus Ras Bihari 
Muklierji and Jyot Kumar Mukherji are worth mentioning; 
among other residents, may be mentioned Mr. Justice Pramadft 
Oharan Banerji of the Allahabad High Court, a connection of 
the samo Mukherji family. 

Jayakrishna Mukherji, who was bom in 1808, became at the 
age of k6 a regimental clerk of the 14th Eoot, forj which hia 
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father was commissariat contractor. Both father and son took 
part in the siege of Bharatpur in 1825, and having obtained a 
considerable sum as their share of prize-money, invested their 
savings in landed property in the Mooghly district. In Jl830, the 
Collector, Mr. W. H. Belli, appointed J ayakrishna record-keeper, 
but this post he lost a few years later. At that time the Board’s 
order directing that the Dutch jpattas of the Chinsura Kh da 21ah& ’• 
were to be surrendered and replaced by Knglish leases was being 
enforced, and many ryots charged Jayakrishna with taking 
bribes on the issue of the latter. The Commissioner, after holding 
an enquiry, dismissed Jayakrishna and the Nazir in 1836. It 
should be added that Mr. Toynbee, after studA ing the vohiminous 
correspondence on the subject, has no hesitation in stating his 
belief that Jayakrifchna was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of the Chinsura ryots and that, the charges brought against him 
were not substantiated. Jayakrishna gradually acquired large 
landed properties, chiefly by buying estates at the auction sales of 
the Revenue and Civil Courts, where his intimate knowledge of 
the Collectorate record-room proved invaluable. Popularly he 
was known as the Jarasondha of llooghly district, and there was 
hardly any large public movement in W'hich he did not take part- 
He did a great deal for his o\An town where he founded the 
College, the library and (practically) the dispensary. In lus old 
age he became blind, and he died in 1888. 

His son Piy&ri Mohan Mukherji, who was boru4n 1840, has 
been a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal (in 1879 
and 1906), and a member of the India Legislative Council (in 
1884 and 1886). He is Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association, and has several times been its President ; like his 
father, he has taken an active part in xmblic movements. In 
February 1887 he was given the title of Raja and made a C. 6. I- 
in recognition of his own and his father’s services. 

Babu Rajkrishna Mukherji was associated with his brother 
Jay^akrishna in founding various local institutions, notably the 
college, the dispensary and the library of Uttarpara. He left 
a large landed property to his sou Harihur Mukherji, who, 
however, died at an early ago and was succeeded by the present 
owner, his son, Babu Jyot Kumar Mukherji. The rental of his 
landed property in Howrah was immensely increased by the 
Jiajapur drainage scheme, to the cost of which he contributed 
Rs. 2,65,000, 
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Aboriginal races, 97. 

Administration; of land revenue, 2(^215 ; 

genera], 216-221; of justice, 219. 
Administrative staff, 216, 219, 

Afghans, wars of, 29-31. 

Agri*-u1tare, 135-149. 

Agricultural statistics, 139; methods, 146 ; 

implements, 147. 

Aldeen House, 122, 312, 313. 

Aman rice, 140, 141. . 

Amodar river, 12. 

Animals, wild, 20. 

Animists, 97. 

Antiquarian remains, 41, 42. 

Arambagli, account of, 243-245 ; rainfall 
of, 24; dispensary at, 132-134 ; munici- 
pality of, 227 ; sub-jail at, 221. 
Arambagli subdivision, account of. 245. 
Arcbajology, 41, 42. 

Armenian Cbnrcb at Chinsura, 276. 

Ashraf, 98. 

Augustinians, 110.112. 

Aus rice, 140. 

B 

Badanganj, account of, 246. 

Bigdis, 101, 102. 

Baidyabati, account of, 245-248 ; dispeu. 

sary at, 132-134; municipslty of, 228. 
Bainchi, dispensary at, 131. 

Balagarh, account of, 248 ; dispensary at, 
132-134; Union Committee of, 224. 
Bali, account of, 249; Union Committee 
of. 224. 

Bali (in Hooghly town), 268. 

BiU Khal, 10. 


Ballabbpnr, account of, 818-816; festival 
at, 105. 

Bandel, 50, 52, 112. 113, 114, 178, 179, 
249 ; account of, 265-268. 

Hansberia, 123, 124; account of, 250-257; 

municipality of, 229. 

Barracks at Chinsura, 279, 280. 
Basket-making, 187. 

Bedarrab, battle of, 62. 

Behula river, 9. 

Bell-metal manufacture, 186. 

Bengal Laksbmi Cotton Hills, 181. 

Bengal Provincial Railway, 204. 

Betel-leaf, cultivation of, 143. 

Bhadreswar, account of, 256; dispensary 
at, 132-134; municipality of, 228. 
j Bhagirathi river, 6, 7. 

I Bhandarhati, dispensary at, 132-134. 

1 Bhitargarh, account of, 258, 289-292, 
Birds, 21. 

Birth-rate, 126. 

Blights, 156-168. 

Blindaess, 131. 

Boats, 201, 202. 

Bone mills, 181. 

Boro rice, 189. 

Botany, 19, 20. 

Boundaries of the district, 1, 

Bowel complaints, 129, 130. 

Bnhmans, 99.101. 

Brass manufacture, 186. 

Brick-making, 182. 

British rule, 39, 40. 

Bungalows, inspection, 200. 

Bordwan fever, 127,128. 

Calamities, natural, 160-158. 

Canals, 169-161, 
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Capuchins, 114, 115. 

Carey, life of, I16>123. 

Carpentry, 186. 

Cattle, 149. 

Cemeteries, 277, 313. 

Census statistics, 92, 93. 

Cesses, 219. 

Champdaai, account of, 248. , 

Chimpdaui Jute Mill, ISl. 

Cbandernas^or?, aecount of, 259 ; French 
at, 80-87; Engiish capture of, 84, 85 ; 
Jesuits at, 113; Capuchins at, 114, 
116. 

CbanditalS, account of, 259; union com. 

mittce of, 224. 

Chan, 3. 

Ohasi Kaibarttiia, 103. 

Cbauktdari system, 220. 

Chilean work, 187. 

Cbinsura, account of, 276-282; Dutcli at, 
56-65; chaplains of, 116. 

Chintz manufacture, 180. 

Cholera, 128. 129. 

Christians, 97. 

Christian missions, history of. 98, 110- 

124. 

Church of England, 122, 123. 

Churches, 42, 2G5-267, 270, 278, 

Civil justice, 219. 

Climate, 22-24; in relation to health, 

125. 

Clive, 60, 61, 62. 73. 84, 85. 

Colleges! 232-236. 

Commerce, 187-193. 

Communication, means of, 194-205. 
Conveyances, 200, 201. 

Cotton mills, 181. 

Cotton weaving, 182-184. 

Criminal justice, 220. 

Crops, 139-143. 

Cultivation, 135-138; extension of, 146. 
Cyclones, 155. 


Dadpur, 259. 

Dalhouaie Jute Mill, 18. 


Damodar kbal, 16. 

Diimodar river, 7, 8, 14-18; floods of, 
160-162; embankment on, 163-166. 
Danes, history*of the, 74-80. 

Dankuui drainage works, 161, 162. 
Doaf-mutes, 131. 

Death-rate, 126. 

Density of impulatioii, 93, 94. 
Dhaniukhiili, account of, 259. 

Dhaniiikhali rojd, 197. 

Diarrhcea, 129, 130. 
hintjSa, 202. 

Diseases, 126-131. 

Dispensaries, 132-134. 

District I'oard, 222-224, 

District Doard roads, 197-199. 

Diwanganj, 249. 

Dongas, 202. 

Drainage, 161-163. 

Droughts, 156. 

Duff, Dr., 123, 124. 

Dnpleix, 81-83. 

Dutch, history of the, 66-65; reuiains|of, 
277, 278, 279-282. 

Dwarakeswar river, 8, 9. 

Dwarbiisini,* aecount of, 259; dispensary 
at, 132-134. 

I\vsontcry, 129-130. 


£ 

PlartlK{uakcs, 155. 

East Indian Itailway, 203. 

Economic conditions, 170-171, 

Ellen Canal, 159-161. 

Education, 230-242. 

Educational staff, 2.32. 

Embankiiients, 163.166. 

Embroidery work, 187. 

Emigration, 95. 

English, settlement at Hooghly, history 
of, 65-74. 

Estates, 218* 

European settlements, history of, 48*91. 
Excise, 217. 
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factories, 180, 181, 

Famines, 153-166. 

Faujaara, 34-30, 38, 39. 

Female education, 237. 

Ferries, 202, 203. 

Festivals, Hindu, 103, 105; Muham¬ 
madan, 107-109. 

Fever, 126-128. 

Fish, 21. 

Fi8hi.,g,176, 177. 

Flemish, history of the, 88-98. 

Floods, 150-152. 

Free Church of Scotland Mission, 123- 
124. 

French, history of the, 80-87. 

Fruits, 143, 

G 

Gaiigadharpur, 260. 

Uangan river, 9. 

Ganges Valley Bone Mill, 181. 

Geology, 19. 

Ghiretti, account of, 267, 258, 261. 
Goghttt,20l. 

Qoiighar, coinmtrciul residency at, 178. 
Qolghat, 271. 

Qtatul Trunk Road, 196, 197. 

Grazing grounds, 149. 

Quiitipara, account of, 261-263. 

Ovr, manufacture of, 186. 


Harlpal, account of, 263; dispensary at, 
132-134; commercial residency at, 178; 
Union Committee of, 224. 
llastings Jute Mills, 181. 

ITMs, 192. 

Healih, public, 125-134. 

Uigh schools, 286. 

Hindu festivals, 103-105, 

Hindu rule, 25-27. 

Hindus, number of, 97. 

History, general, 25-42 ; of European 
settlements, 43-91 ; of Christian 
misaious, 3.11-124. 


H itakSrI Sabha, 238. 

Honorary Magistrates, 220. 
Ilooghly-Chinsura municipality, 225. 
Hooghly river, 6, 7. 

Hooglily subdivision, account of, 283. 
Hooghly town, account of, 264-283; deri¬ 
vation of name, 1; rainfall of, 24; 

’ early history of, 48, 49 ; Portuguese at, 
48-55; English settlement at, 65-74; 
Augustiuiuna at. 111, 112; Jeauits at, 
113-115; first chaplain of, 115; hospital 
at. 132-134; enrly trade of, 188-190; 
jail at, 201 ; college at, 232, 233, 278, 
27 '; Hooghly proper, 269; the old 
fort, 272-274. 

Hospitals, 132-134. 

Hostels. 241. 

Howrah-Amtii Light Railway, 2U4. 
Howraii-Shiakhala Light Railway, 204. 
Hridayrlmpur, 261. 

Humidity, 23. 

I 

Ij'dras, 213. 

Imiimbura at Hooghly, account of^ 270 
271; hospital at, 132-134. 
Immigration, 95. 

Implements, agricultural, 147. 

Inchura, 284. 

Income-tax, 219. 

Indebtedness, 174, 173, 

India Jute Mill, 181. 
ludigo manufacture, 179. 

Industries, 177-187. 

Infantile mortality, 126. 

Infirmities, 131, 

Inoculation, 132. 

Inspection bungalows, 200. 

Inundations, 150-152. 

Irrigation, 137, 138, 

Insanity, 131. 

Itachona, dispensary at, 132-134. 


Jahauabad, 80, 243. 
Jails, 221. 
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Jaliyl Kalbarttasj 103. 
Jauaiy 2S4. 

Jesalts, 112-114. 

Jolahas, 99. 

Jubilee Bridge, 203, 271. 
Judicial adniiniet ration, 219. 
Jute cultivation of, 142. 

Jute luUla, 181. 


E 

Kaibarttas, 102, 103. 

Kana Duraodar river, 10, 11. 

Kaua Dwarakeswar river, 11, 12, 17. 
Kana Nadi, 9, 10,16. 

KausikI, canalization of, 161. 

Kayasths, 103. 

Keota, 263. 

KhUls, 201. 

Khanaknl, dispensary at, 132-134; account 
of, 284. 

Kiernander, 116. 

Konnagar, account of, 319; chemical 
works at, 181. 

Kotrans'; account of, 28o; municipality 
of, 227- 

Krishnanag^ar, account of, 285, 286. 

Knlin Brahmans, 100, 101. 

Kunti Nadi, 9,10. 


Labour, supply of, 169. 

Lakes, 18, 19. 

Land revenue, administration of, 206-215 
receipts from, 216. 

Land tenures, 212-216. 

Languages, 96, 97. 

Leprosy, 181. 

Libraries, 241. 

Light railways, 204. 

Literates, number of, 230. 

Literature, 97. 

Local Boards, 224. 

Local Board roads, 200. 

Local Self'QoTcmmaat, 222-229. 


M 

Madaria KbSl, 11, 16. 

Magistrates, 220. 

Magra, account of, 286. 

Malwnad, account of, 287. 

Mahesh, account of, 317, 318; festival at, 
105; cotton mUls at, 181. 

Mandalai, account of, 288; dispensary at, 
132.134. 

Mandaran, 27, 29, 31 ; account of, 288- 
292. 

Manufactures, 177-187. 

Manures, 148. 

Marshes, 18, 19. 

Msrshman, life of, 117-123. 

Material condition of the people, 172-175. 
May Spur, 292. 

Means of communication, 194-205. 

Medical aspects, 125-134, 

Medical institutions, 132-134, 

Medical practitioners, 134. 

Metis, 192. 

Meteorology, 22, 24. 

Middle English schools 287. 

Middle Vernacular schools, 237. 

Migration, 95. 

Mills, 180, 181. 

Missions, Christian, 98, 110-124; Sersm- 
pore, 117-122. 

Mohsiu Fund, 292-296. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 186. 

Molnah Simla, 302. 

Mortality, 126. 

Mughal rule, 81-39. 

Muhammad Aminpur, 296. 

Muhammadans, 98. education of, 238. 
Muudeswarl river, 11, 16, 

Municipalities, 224-229. 

Munsifs, 219. 

Murshidabad Road, 196. 

N 

Nalikul, 296. 

Natural calamities, 150-158. 

Navigation, 201, 202. 

Nayasarai, 296. 
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Newapapcns, 241, 

Nimai Tirtha Gbat, 247. 


Occupations, 176. 

Oil'Seeds, 142, 

Ostend Company, history of the, 88-90. 
Outposts, ijolicc, 220. 

Outram, Sir James, 124. 


I’audua, 28, 109; account of, 297-302 ; 

Union Committee of, 224. 

Paper manufacture, 180-186. 

Pasturage, 149. 
rain\ tenures, 213, 

People, the, 92-110; material condition 
of, 172-175. 

reniiaueut Scttlemeut,‘211. 

Pests, agricultural, 166-158. 

FhanrldTirSf 214. 

Phurphuta, 802. 

Pilgrimage, places of, 105. 

Plague, 130. • 

Polba, 303, 

Police, 220. 

Population, growth of, 92 j density off 
93; rural, 95 j urban, 95. 

Porto Piquiuo, 47, 50. 

Portuguese, bistory of, 45-65. 

Post-offices, 204. 

Pottery manufacture, 187. 

Primary schools, 237, 

Prussians, history of the, 87, 88. 

PnhVic health, 126-134. 

Pulses, 141. 

Pursura, 303, 

R 

lindha, 27. 

Badhanagar, 179. 

Boghunathpiir, dispensary at, 182.134. 
Rajapur drainage works, 162-163. 
Rajbalhat, 304. 

Railwsys, 2«3, 204. 


Rainfall, 23*24 ; in relation to agri> 
culture, 136, 

Rogistratiou offices, 219. 

Religions, 97-98. 

Bents, 167-168. 

Rent-free tenures, 213. 
l^eptiles, 21, 

Rerenue administration, 83, 34, 89, 40, 
206-215. 

Revenue of the district, 216. 

Rice crops, 139-141. 

Rishra, 179, 380; account of, 318, 319; 

dispensary at, 132.134. 

River system, 6-18. 

Roads, 194-200. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 218. 

Rope works, 186. 

Rotation of crops, 147. 

Unm, manufacture of, 179, 180. 
Kupnarayan river, 9. 

s 

Sadgops, 103. 

Saiichitara, 304. 

Sarkarst 28. 

Sarsa, 304. 

Saiuswatl river, 10, 13, 

Satgaon, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34; 
account of, 304-309; Portuguese at, 
46, 47, 48, 49. 

Scenery, 4, 5. 

Secondary education, 236, 237. 

Seed, 147. 

Self-Qovcrument, Local, 222-229. 

Seram pore College, 312. 

Seramporo looms, 183, 184, 

Seramporo Mission, 116-122. 

Serarapore subdivision, account of, 319. 
Seramporo town, account of, 309-319} 
rainfall of, 24 j Danes at, 76-80; 
hospital at, 132-134; municipality of, 
226-227; sub-jail at, 221; college at, 
234-236. 

Service tenui'es, 214. 

SheorapbuH, account of, 246, 247. 

Sheikhs, 99. 
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Silk-woaving, 19i. 

Singiir, 320. 

Sitapur, 320. 

Small-pox, 130. 

Snakes, 21. 

Soils, 137. 

Stamps, 218. 

Steamer services, 202. 
Subdivisions, 216. 

Subha Singh, revolt of, 32, 33. 
Sugar manufacture, 186. 
Snhinas, 25, 26, 27. 

Surki mills, 182. 

Syambazar, 820. 


Tarajuli Khal, 12. 

Tarakeswar, account of, 320-323 ; festival 
at, 106, 107; dispensary at, 132-134. 
Technical education, 288. 

Telegraph offices, 204. 

Temperature, 22-23, 

Temples, Hindu, 41. 

Tenures of land, 212-215. 

Thanas, 220. 

Tibetan mission, 115, 116. 

Tile-making, 182, 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 143. 

Tols, 239-241. 

Towns, 95, 96. 

Trade, 187-193. 

TribeiiT, 27, 29 ; account of, 254-256 • 
festival at, 105, 110. 

TuBSor-woaving, 185, 


u 

Union Coinniittees, 224, 

Utlarpara, account of, 82!^ 324; dispen¬ 
sary at, 13 *-134 ; bone mill at, 181; 
municipality of, 227 ; college at, 283- 
234. 

Uttnrjiura Ilitakiirl Subha, 287. 


V^accination, 131, 182. 

Vegetables, 144. 

Victoria Chemical Works, 181. 
Victoria Jute Mill, 181. 

Villages, 95, 96. 

Vital stat'stics, 126. 

w 

Ward, life of, 117-123. 

Wages, 1(!8. IG'.I. 

Water communications, 201, 202. 
Water-lifts, 13««. 

Weaving iudusirics, 182-185, 
Weaving school, 239. 

Wellington Jute Mills, 181. 
Wells, 138. 

Wild animals, 20. 

Winter rice, 140, 141. 


Zamindaris, 209,212. 
Zoology, 20, 22. 
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